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III. 1. ON DESTINY 


Introductory Note 


Tums early treatise (No. 3 in Porphyry’s chronological 
order) is very much a conventional Platonic school dis- 
cussion of its period. After a formal scholastic statement 
of the question to be discussed, the views of opponents of 
the Platonie position, Epicureans, Stoics and astrological 
determinists, are stated and refuted on conventional lines, 
and the treatise ends with a brief statement of the Platonic 
doctrine, with its discrimination of the parts played in the 
causation of human action by universal and individual 
souls which leaves room for human freedom within the 
universal order. Bréhier, in his introduction to the trea- 
tise, cites a number of parallels which show the conven 
tional nature of the contents, and he and Harder, in the 
introduction to the notes on :t in his second edition, have 
some interesting suggestions about particular opponents at 
whom some of the arguments mey be dirscted. But, 
though the subject was well worn and the arguments here 
are hackneyed, the problem of reconciling human free- 
dom with the universal divine order was an important one 
for Plotinus, and he treated different aspects of it more 
fully and originally later, in the work On Providence which 
comes next in the Third Ennead (III. 2 and 3), in the 
treatise on astrology (II. 3) and in his writings on the soul 
(especially IV. 3, 8 and 9). 


Synopsis 
Formal statement of the problem τὸ be discussed, that of 
causation. All things have a cause except the first prin- 
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ciples. Tho Peripatetic account of the immediate causes 
of events accepted as true as fer as it goes (ch. 1). But it 
is lazy and superficial not to look for higher and remoter 
causes, end plilosophers have in fact done so. The princi- 
pal non-Platonie explanations; all things, even human 
thought and action are caused by (a) atoms (the Epicu- 
reans) or (δ) the world-soul (Stoics or stoicising Platonists ; 
see nole Lo ch, 4) or (c) the stars (astrologers) or (d) the 
universal chain of causation (Stoies) (ch.2). Refutation of 
these in the same order /a) ch. 3, (δ) ch. 4, (c) chs. 5-6, (ὦ) 
ch. 7. Brief statement of the true Platonie doctrine; 
universal soul and individual souls; freedom of rational 
and virtuous action (chs. 8-10). 


II. 1. (3) ΠΕΡῚ EIMAPMENHS 


1. Ἅπαντα τὰ γινόμενα Kal τὰ ὄντα ἤτοι. κατ᾽ 
» rs ‘A / ‘ μὲ ‘ wv u 
αἰτίας γίνεται τα γινομεναὰ Και €OTL τὰ OVTA, ἢ 
Mu 2. 2 Ψ ” ‘ A ν 9. , A δὲ 
ἀνεὺ GLrlas ἄμφω- ἢ τὰ μεν ανεὺυ αἰτίας, τα € 
? 7 Ff ς 3 sf » a μὴ la > 
μετ᾽ αἰτίας ἐν ἀμφοτέροις. ἢ τὰ μὲν γινόμενα μετ 
v 4 4 ΕῚ ~ » ᾽ 
δ αἰτίας πάντα, τὰ δὲ ὄντα τὰ μὲν αὐτῶν ἐστι μετ 
| on » > ua > .¢ ” γᾶν > | “» 
αἰτίας, τὰ δ᾽ ἄνευ αἰτίας, ἢ οὐδὲν μετ᾽ αἰτίας" ἢ 
ἀνάπαλιν τὰ μὲν ὄντα μετ᾽ αἰτίας πάντα, τὰ δὲ 
ta ‘ 4 “ 4 δὲ » , hal ide 
γινόμενα τὰ μὲν οὕτως, τὰ δὲ ἐκείνως, ἢ οὐδὲν 
- Η a 3 4 
αὐτῶν μετ᾽ αἰτίας. "Eat μὲν οὖν τῶν ἀιδίων τὰ 
᾿ - 5 »Μ Ψ 3 , > rs 
μὲν πρῶτα εἰς ἄλλα αἴτια ἀνάγειν οὐχ οἷόν τε 
~ > ~ , μὲ > 
10 πρῶτα dvra ὅσα δὲ ἐκ τῶν πρώτων ἤρτηται, ἐξ 
> t ‘ : ees , > ΄ cof 
€KELVWIY TO εἶναι εχέετω. Τάς τε ενεργειας EKOOTOIV 
3 ΄ > \ ‘ 3 , » , ~ ἢ ὦ 
ἀποδιδούς τις CTL τὰς OVOLAS ἀναγέτω" TOVTO yap 
> A a ? ~ ‘ / 5 > 7F > διὸ / 
core TO εἰναι αὐτῷ, TO TOLAVOE ενεργειαν αποοιόοναι. 
\ a t so» \ ΓΕ > \ 
Περὶ δὲ τῶν γινομένων ἢ ὄντων μὲν det, od τὴν 
a 3 | 
15 αὐτὴν δὲ ἐνέργειαν ποιουμένων dei κατ᾽ αἰτίας 
ἅπαντα λεκτέον γίνεσθαι, τὸ δ᾽ ἀναίτιον οὐ παρα- 
δεκτέον, οὔτε παρεγκλίσεσι κεναῖς χώραν διδόντα 


1 An interesting variation and expansion οἱ Timaeus 284 
4-5. Plato merely says that all things that come into being 
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1, All things that come into being and all things 
that really exist either have a cause for their coming 
into being (those that come to be) or for their exis- 
tence (those that really exist), or have no cause:1 
or else, in both classes, some have a cause and some 
have not: or all things which come into being have a 
cause, but things which really exist have some of 
them a cause and some not, or none of them has a 
cause: or il is the vlher way round; all things that 
really exist have a cause, but things that come into 
being do so some this way, or some that way, or none 
of them has acause. Well, then, among the eternal 
realities it is not possible to refer the first of them to 
other things which are responsible for their existence, 
just because {πὸ ν΄ are first; but it must be admicted 
that all those which depend on the first realities have 
their being from them. And in giving an account of 
the activities of each of them one should refer them 
to their essences; for this is their being, the due 
output of a particular kind of activity, But as for 
Uhings which come into being, cr which always really 
exist but do not always act in the same way, we must 
say that all always have a cause for coming to he; 
nothing uncaused can be admitted; we must leave 


must have acause. Plotinus alse takes into account the oter- 
nal realities, because for him ever. the Forms in Intellect have 
a cause, the One, as he indicates in the next sentence. 
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a > , Ὁ ᾽ A Te 
οὔτε κινήσει σωμάτων Τῇ ἐξαίφνης, 7 οὐδενὸς 


προηγησαμένου ὑπέστη, οὔτε ψυχῆς ὁρμῇ ἐμπλήκτῳ 
μηδενὸς κινήσαντος αὐτὴν εἰς τό τι πρᾶξαι ὧν 
20 πρότερον οὐκ ἐποίει. Ἢ αὐτῷ γε τούτῳ μείζων 1 
ἄν τις ἔχοι αὐτὴν ἀνάγκη τὸ μὴ αὐτῆς εἶναι, 
φέρεσθαι δὲ τὰς τοιαύτας φορὰς ἀβουλήτους TE Kal 
ἀναιτίους οὔσας. Ἢ γὰρ τὸ βουλητόν---τοῦτο δὲ 
ἢ ἔξω 7 εἴσω---ἢ τὸ ἐπιθυμητὸν ἐκίνησεν" 7, εἰ 
μηδὲν ὀρεκτὸν ἐκίνησεν, [ἢ] οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὅλως ἐκινήθη. 
25 Γιγνομένων δὲ πάντων κατ᾽ αἰτίας τὰς μὲν 
προσεχεῖς ἑκάστῳ ῥάδιον λαβεῖν καὶ εἰς ταύτας 
ἀνάγειν: οἷον τοῦ βαδίσαι εἰς ἀγορὰν τὸ οἰηθῆναι 
δεῖν τινα ἰδεῖν ἢ χρέος ἀπολαβεῖν: καὶ ὅλως τοῦ 
τάδε ἢ τάδε ἑλέσθαι καὶ ὁρμῆσαι ἐπὶ τάδε 5 τὸ 
φανῆναι ἑκάστῳ ταδὶ ποιεῖν. Kat τὰ μὲν ἐπὶ τὰς 
τέχνας ἀνάγειν' τοῦ ὑγιάσαι ἡ ἰατρικὴ καὶ ὁ 
ἰατρός. Καὶ τοῦ πλουτῆσαι θησαυρὸς εὑρεθεὶς ἢ 
δόσις παρά του ἢ ἐκ πόνων ἢ τέχνης χρηματί- 
σασθαι. Καὶ τοῦ τέκνου ὃ πατὴρ καὶ εἴ τι 
συνεργὸν ἔξωθεν εἰς παιδοποιίαν ἄλλο παρ᾽ ἄλλου 
ἧκον" οἷον σιτία τοιάδε ἢ καὶ ὀλίγῳ προσώτερα 
1 μείζων edd.: μείζον codd, 
2 ἐπ. τάδε Harder, H-S: ἔπειτα δὲ codd. 





1 The famous uncaused atomic “slant or swerve” of 
Epicurus, the clinamen of Lucretius (IL. 292; op. Bailey's 
commentary on 11. 215-293 in his edition). Cicero refers to it 
equally impolitely in De Fato 23 (commenticia declinatio) and 
Dz Finibus 1. 19 (res commenticic). ᾿ 

2 Op. Aristotle, Physics "1. 5. 1960 33-34. 

3 Theiler’s excellent emendation (<yor}> ἢ γυνὴ for the MSS 
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no room for vain “ slants ’’ 1 or the sudden movement 
of bodies which happens without any preceding 
causation, or a senseless impulse of soul when nothing 
has moved it to do anything which it did not do be- 
fore. Because of this very absence of motive a 
greater compulsion would hold the soul, that of not 
belonging to itself but being carried ebout by move- 
ments of this kind which would be unwilled and cause- 
less. For either that which it willed—which could 
be within or outside il—or thal which it desired 
moved the soul; or, if nothing which attracted it 
moved it, it would not have been moved at all. If 
all things have a cause for their happening it is easy 
to apprehend the causes which are immediately rele- 
vant to each happening and to trace it back to them: 
for inslance, Une cause of going to the market-place is 
that one thinks one ought to see somconc or to collect 
a debt: * and in general the eanse of choosing this or 
that or going after that is that it seemed good to the 
particular person involved to do that, And there are 
some things whose causes should be assigned to the 
arls; the cause of getting well is the medical art 
and the doctor: and the cause of gctting rich is a 
treasure which has heen found or a gift from someone, 
or making money by labour or skill. And the cause 
of the child is the father, and perhaps some external 
influences coming from various sources which co- 
operate towards the production of a child; for in- 
stance, a particular kind of diet, or, slightly remoter, 
seed, which flows easily for begetting, or a wife well 3 


ἡ γυνή, adopted here, is supported by the fact thet it gives 
a verbal reminiscence of Plato, Laws 740D 6 7, οἷς ἂν εὔρους 
ἢ γένεσις (though the context there is different). 


It 


35 


σι 
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” 


{ ᾿ >? / 
εὔρους εἰς παιδοιτοιίαν {γονὴν | ἢ γυνὴ ἐπιτήδειος 
> , s ,«@ SS , 
εἰς TOKOUS. Kei ὅλως εἰς φύσιν. 
2. Μέχρι μὲν οὖν τούτων ἐλθόντα ἀναπαύσασθαι 
~ -. ” 
Kal πρὸς τὸ ἄνω μὴ ἐθελῆσαι χωρεῖν ἐῥᾳθύμου ἴσως 
΄- - " > \ 
Kae οὐ κατακούοντος τον ἐπὶ τὰ TT PTL και ετι 
/ ‘ - 
τὰ ἐπέκεινα αἴτια ἀνιόντεων. Διὰ τι yap των 
- ~ V4 ε 
αὐτῶν γενομένιωον, οἷον τῆς σελήνης φανείσης, ο 
yt - «ε ’ > ~ 
μὲν ἥρπαπεν, ὁ δ᾽ οὔ; Kat τῶν ὁμοίων ex τοῦ 
« ‘ >. FF « > ‘a 
περιέχοντος ἡκόντων ὁ μὲν ἐνόσησεν, ὁ δ᾽ οὐ; 
~ > ~ wv 
Kat πλούσιος, ὁ δὲ πένης ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν ἔργων; 
" , Qo. " λ' 4 ‘ , i 4 \ 
Καὶ τρόποι δὴ καὶ ἤθη διάφορα καὶ τύχαι ἐπὶ τὰ 
~ ἢ o \ > γ 
πόρρω ἀξιοῦσιν ἰέναι: καὶ οὕτω δὴ ἀεὶ οὐχ 
A , 
ἱστάμενοι οἱ μὲν ἀρχὰς σωματικὰς θέμενοι, οἷον 
~ a ‘ -“" § 
ἀτόμους, τῇ τούτων φορᾷ καὶ πληγαῖς καὶ συμπλο- 
y “- " “ 
Kats πρὸς ἄλληλα ἕκαστα ποιοῦντες καὶ οὕτως 
- , a ‘ 
ἔχειν καὶ γίνεσθαι, 7 ἐκεῖνα συνέστη ποιεῖ τε καὶ 
Ξ ‘ 4 γ΄ 
πάσχει, καὶ τὰς ἡμετέρας ὁρμὰς καὶ διαθέσεις 
Ρ Α ni 
ταύτῃ ἔχειν, Os ἂν ἐκεῖναι ποιῶσιν, ἀνάγκην 2 
τὰ Ἔν 
ταύτην καὶ τὴν παρὰ τούτων εἰς τὰ ὄντα εἰσάγουσι. 
ΤΙΝ » ea ΄ > ‘ ὃ ὃ - A 3 
Κἂν ἄλλα δέ τις σώματα ἀρχὰς διδῷ καὶ εκ 
~ A 
τούτων τὰ πάντα yirecfat, τῇ παρὰ τούτων 
> , , - 4 » Of δ᾽ ᾿ ‘ , 
ἀνάγκῃ δουλεύειν ποιεῖ τὰ ὄντα. Οἱἑ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὴν 
κπ- " 5 > a 4 
τοῦ παντὸς ἀρχὴν ἐλθόντες ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς κατάγουυι 
πάντα, διὰ πάντων φοιτήσασαν αἰτίαν καὶ ταύτην 
a ~ a 
od μόνον" κινοῦσαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ποιοῦσαν ἕκαστα 
/ ν 
λέγοντες, εἱμαρμένην ταύτην καὶ κυριωτατην αἰτιῶν 
1 (ψονὴ ἢ γυνὴ Theiler, Ἠ- 55: ἢ JC: ἡ wBRJ“USQ, HS 


* dedyx ye Ar, edd.: ἀνάγκη eodd. 
3 οὐ μόνον AP, edd.: μόνον οὐ codd. 
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adapted to bearing children: and in general, one 
traces the cause of the child back to Nature. 

3. But to come to a halt when one has reached 
these causes and not to want to go higher is char- 
acteristic, perhaps, of a lazy person who pays no 
attention to those who have ascended to the first 
and the transcendent causes, Tor why in the same 
cireumstances, for instance when the moon shines, 
does one man steal and another not?) And when the 
influences which come from the environment are 
similar, why does one fall ill and another not? And 
why does one become rich, another poor from the 
same aclivilies? Aud diferent ways of behaving 
and characters and fortunes require us to go on to 
the remoter causes. So philosophers have never 
come to a standstill [when they have discovered the 
immediate causes]: some of them posit corporeal 
principles, for instance, atoms; they make both the 
way individual things exist, and the fact of their 
existence, depend on the movements of chese, their 
elashings and interlockings with one another, the 
way in which they combine and act and are acted 
upon; even our own impulses and dispositions, they 
say, are as the atoms make them; so they introduce 
this compulsion which comes from the atoms into 
reality. And if anyone gives other bodies as prin- 
ciples, and says that everything comes into being 
from them, he maxes reality the slave of the compual- 
sion which comes from them. Others go back to the 
principle of the universe and derive everything from 
it, saying that it is a cause which penetrates all 
things, and one which docs not only move but also 
makes each single thing; they posit it as fate and the 
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θέμενοι, αὐτὴν οὖσαν τὰ πάντα: οὐ μόνον τὰ ἄλλα, 
ὅσα γίνεται, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς ἡμετέρας διανοήσεις, ἐκ 
τῶν ἐκείνης ἐέναι κινημάτων, οἷον ξῴου μορίων 
κινουμένων ἑκάστων οὐκ ἐξ αὑτῶν, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ 
25 ἡγεμονοῦντος ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῶν ζῴων. “Ado δὲ 
τὴν τοῦ παντὸς φορὰν περιέχουσαν καὶ πάντα 
ποιοῦσαν τῇ κινήσει καὶ ταῖς τῶν ἄστρων πλανωμέ- 
νων τε καὶ ἀπλανῶν σχέσεσι καὶ σχηματισμοῖς 
πρὸς ἄλληλα, ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκ τούτων προρρήσεως 
πιστούμενοι, ἕκαστα ἐντεῦθεν γίνεσθαι ἀξιοῦσι. 
80 Καὶ μὴν καὶ τὴν τῶν αἰτίων ἐπιπλοκὴν πρὸς 
ἄλληλα καὶ τὸν ἄνωθεν εἱρμὸν καὶ τὸ ἕπεσθαι τοῖς 
προτέροις ἀεὶ τὰ ὕστερα καὶ ταῦτα ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνα 
ἀνιέναι δι᾽ αὐτῶν γενόμενα καὶ ἄνευ ἐκείνων οὖς 
ἂν γενόμενα, δουλεύειν δὲ τοῖς πρὸ αὐτῶν τὰ 
35 ὕοτερα, ταῦτα εἴ τις λέγοι, εἱμαρμένην ἕτερον 
τρόπον εἰσάγων φανεῖται. Διττοὺς δ᾽ ἄν τις 
θέμενος καὶ τούτ᾽ ‘ous οὐκ ἂν τοῦ ἀληθοῦς ἀποτιγχά- 
νοι. OF μὲν γὰρ ἀφ᾽ ἑνός τινος τὰ πάντα ἀναρτῶ- 
σιν, οἱ δὲ οὐχ οὕτω. Λεχϑήσεται δὲ περὶ τούτων. 
Νῦν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοὺς πρώτους ἰτέον τῷ λόγῳ" εἶτ᾽ 
40 ἐφεξῆς τὰ τῶν ἄλλων € ἐπισκεττέον. 

8. Σώμασι μὲν οὖν ἐπιτρέψαι τὰ πάντα εἴτε 
ἀτόμοις εἴτε τοῖς στοιχείοις καλουμένοις καὶ τῇ 
ἐκ τούτων ἀτάκτως φορᾷ τάξιν καὶ λόγον καὶ 
ψυχὴν τὴν ἡγουμένην γεννᾶν ἀμφοτέρως μὲν 
ἄτοπον καὶ ἀδύνατον, ἀδυνατώτερον δέ, εἰ οἷόν 

ὅ τε] λέγειν, τὸ ἐξ ἀτόμων. Kat wept τούτων πολλοὶ 
1 οἷόν τε AP*, edd.: οἴονται codd, 


1 In ch. 7. 
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supremely dominant cause, which is itself all things; 
they say that not only the other things which come 
into being but also our own thoughts came from its 
movements, as when the individual parts of a living 
creature are not moved by themselves but by the rul- 
ing principle in each living thing. Others claim that 
each and every thing comes to ‘be from the universal 
circuit, which embraces everything and makcs every- 
thing by its movement and by “the positions and 
mutual aspects of the planets and fixed stars, relying 
upon the prediction which comes from them. Then, 
too, anyone who speaks of the mutual interweaving 
of causes and the chain of causation which reaches 
down from above, and the fact that consequents al- 
ways follow antecedents and go back to them, since 
they come to be because of them and would not have 
done so without them, and says that what comes 
after is always enslaved to what is before, will ob- 
viously bring in fate by another way. But if one 
divided these philosophers, too, into two groups, 
one would be in accordance with the truth. For 
some of them make everything depend on a single 
principle, but others do not. We shall speak about 
these;? but now we must discuss those we mentioned 
first, and then consider the opinions of the others in 
order. 

3. Well, then, to hand over the universe to bodies, 
whether to atoms cr to what are called elements, 
and to generate order and reason and the ruling soul 
from the disorderly motion which they produce, is 
absurd and impossible on either view, but the more 
impossible, if one can say so, is the production from 
atoms, About these atoms many true arguments 
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εἴρηνται λόγοι ἀληθεῖς. Ei δὲ δὴ καὶ θεῖτό τι: 
τοιαύτας ἀρχάς, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ἀναγκαῖον οὔτε τὴν 
κατὰ πάντων ἀνάγκην οὔτε τὴν ἄλλως εἱμαρμένην 
ἕπεσθαι. Φέρε γὰρ πρῶτον τὰς ἀτόμους εἶναι. 
Αὗται τοίνυν κινήσονται τὴν μὲν εἰς τὸ κάτω--- 
Ψ 
ἔστω γάρ τι κάτω. τὴν δ᾽ ἐς πλαγίων, om?) 
ἔτυχεν, ἄλλαι κατ᾽ ἄλλα. Οὐδὲν δὴ τακτῶς + 
τάξεώς γε ovie οὔσης, τὸ δὲ γενόμενον τοῦτο, ὅτε 
γέγονε, πάντως 5 Ὥστε οὔτε πρόρρηπις οὔτε 
μαντικὴ τὸ παράπαν ἄν εἴη, οὔτε ἥτις ἐκ τέχνης-- 
πῶς γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀτάκτοις τέχνη »ποὔτε ἥτις ἐξ 
ἐνθουσιασμοῦ καὶ ἐπιπνοίας: δεῖ γὰρ καὶ ἐνταῦθα 
4 
ὡρισμένον τὸ μέλλον εἶναι. Kat σώμασι μὲν 
- ’ 
ἔσται παρὰ τῶν ἀτόμων πάσχειν πληττομένοις, 
a bal 3 .-. , > | ry ‘i A δὲ δὴ 
ἅπερ ἂν ἐκεῖναι φέρωσιν, ἐξ ἀνάγκης" τὰ δὲ δὴ 
" ~ 3 ἕξ 
ψυχῆς ἔργα καὶ πάθη τίσι κινήσεσι τῶν ἀτόμων 
> ta Tl , x X A 2 μ᾽ ,ὔ 
ἀναθήσει τις; Ποίᾳ γὰρ πληγῇ 5 ἢ κάτω φερο- 
μένης ἢ ὁπουοῦν προσκρουούσης ἐν λογισμοῖς 
“ nn «ε o ~ nu @ > a” n 
τοιοῖσδε ἢ ὁρμαῖς τοιαῖσδε ἢ ὅλως ἐν λογισμοῖς ἢ 
a n 
ὁρμαῖς ἢ κινήσεσιν ἀναγκαίαις εἶναι ἢ ὅλως εἶναι; 
» ~ A ~ ~ ΄ 
Ὅταν δὲ δὴ ἐναντιῶται ψυχὴ τοῖς τοῦ σώματος 


25 παθήμασι; Κατὰ ποίας δὲ φορὰς ἀτόμων ὁ μὲν 


γεωμετρικὸς ἀναγκασθήσεται εἶναι, ὁ δὲ ἀριθμη- 
τικὴν καὶ ἀστρονομίαν ἐπισκέψεται, 6 δὲ σοφὸς 
ἔσται; Ὅλως γὰρ τὸ ἡμέτερον ἔργον καὶ τὸ 
ξῴοις εἶναι ἀπολεῖται φερομένων ἣ τὰ σώματα 


1 χακτῶς Orelli, H-S: πάντως codd. 
2 ποίᾳ γὰρ πληγῇ Harder, H-S*: ποία γὰρ πληγὴ codd. 
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have been brought forward, But cven if one did 
posit principles of this kind, they would not even so 
necessarily entail universal compulsion or fate of a 
different kind. Let us start by admitting that atoms 
exist. Then they will be moved, some with a down- 
ward motion—let us grant that there is really a 
‘“ down ”—some with ἃ sideways, just as it chanccs, 
others in other ways. Nothing will be ordered— 
there ἐς no order—but this world which comes into 
existence, when it has come to be, is completely 
ordered. So fon the atomic theory] there would be 
no foretelling or divination, neither that which comes 
from art—for how could there be an art which deals 
with things without order ?—nor that which comes 
from divine possession and inspiration;! for here, 
too, the future must be determined. And bodies 
will suffer, compulsorily, when they are struck by 
atoms, whatever the atoms may bring; but to what 
movements of atoms will one be able to attribute what 
soul does and suffers? For by what sort of atomic 
blow, whether the movement goes downwards or 
strikes against it from any direction, will the soul be 
engaged in reasonings or impulses of a particular kind, 
or any sort of reasonings or impulses or movements, 
necessary or net? And when the soul opposes the af- 
fections of the body? By what movements of atoms 
will one man be compelled to be a geometer, another 
study arithmecic and astronomy, and another be a 
philosopher? Our human activity, and our nature as 
living beings, will be altogether done away with if 
we are curried about where the [primary] bodies take 


1 This distinction between the two kinds of divination is 
taken from Piuedrus 2440. 
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ἄγει ὠθοῦντα ἡμᾶς ὥσπερ ἄψυχα σώματα. Ta 

80 αὐτὰ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἕτερα σώματα αἴτια 
τῶν πάντων τιθεμένους, καὶ ὅτι θερμαίνειν μὲν 
καὶ ψύχειν ἡμᾶς καὶ φθείρειν δὲ τὰ ἀσθενέστερα 
δύναται ταῦτα, ἔργον δὲ οὐδὲν τῶν ὅσα ψυχὴ 
ἐργάζεται παρὰ τούτων ἂν γίγνοιτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἀφ᾽ 
ἑτέρας δεῖ ταῦτα ἀρχῆς ἰέναι. 

4. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄρα μία τις ψυχὴ ϑιὰ παντὸς διήκουσα 
περαίνε. τὰ πάντα ἑκάστου ταύτῃ κινουμένου ὡς 
μέρους, ἣ τὸ ὅλον ἄγει, φερομένων δὲ ἐκεῖθεν τῶν 
αἰτίων ἀκολούθων ἀνάγκη τὴν τούτων ἐφεξῆς 

ὅ συνέχειαν καὶ συμπλοκὴν εἱμαρμένην, οἷον εἰ 
φυτοῦ ἐκ ῥίζης τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔχοντος τὴν ἐντεῦθεν 
ἐπὶ πάντα διοίκησιν αὐτοῦ τὰ μέρη καὶ πρὸς 
ἄλληλα συμπλοκήν, ποίησ τε καὶ πεῖσιν, διοίκησιν 
μίαν καὶ οἷον εἱμαρμένην τοῦ φυτοῦ τις εἶναι 
λέγοι; ᾿Αλλὰ πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτο τὸ σφοδρὸν τῆς 

10 ἀνάγκης καὶ τῆς τοιαύτης εἱμαρμένης αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
τὴν εἱμαρμένην καὶ τῶν αἰτίων τὸν εἱρμὸν καὶ τὴν 
συμπλοκὴν ἀναιρεῖ. ‘Qs γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἡμετέροις 
μέρεσι κατὰ τὸ ἡγεμονοῦν κινουμένοις ἄλογον τὸ 





1 This section (chs. 4-- incl.) directed against the determin- 
ists has a good deal] in common with the long discussion of fate 
in the commentary of Calcidius on the Timaeus (chs. 142-190), 
which Waszink gives quite good reasons ior supposing to derive 
ultimately from Numenius (op. the preface to his edition pp. 
lviii-Ixiii). So the immediate source of Plotinus here may 
well be Numenias. The opponents envisaged throughout may 
be Stoics: there is nothing nesesearily un-Stoic in this chapter, 
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us, as they push us alony like lifeless bodies. The 
same objections apply against those who posit other 
bodies as causes of all things; and also say that these 
bodies can make us hot or cold and even destroy the 
weaker part of us; but no one of all the activities of 
soul can come from them, but these must come from 
another principle. 

4. But, then, does one scul, permeating the uni 
verse, accomplish everything, each individual thing 
being moved as a part in the way in which the whole 
directs it?! And must we, as the consequent causes 
are brought into action from that one source, call 
their continuous ordered interweaving “ destiny,’ as 
if, when a plant has its principle in the root, one were 
toeall the direction which extends from there over all 
its parts and their mutual interrelation, acting and 
being acted upon, a single direction and, so to speak, 
destiny of the plant? But, first of all, this excess of 
necessity and of destiny so understood itself does 
away with destiny and the chain of causes and their 
interweaving. For just as with our own parts when 
they are moved by our ruling principle the statement 


aud the philusophical background of the astrological determin- 
ism criticised in 5 and 6 is Stoic. But it is odd, in this case, 
that Plotinus makes so clear « distinction between those who 
hold that #ll things are determined by the world-soul and those 
wko hold thet they are determined by the universal chain of 
causation (2. 15-26 and 31-36; 7.5-9). There was a Platonic 
view which identified fate as a substantial reality with the 
world-soul (Ps.—Plutarch, De Fato 68e:- Calcidius In Tim., 
ch. 144, p. 182, 16 Weszink), And it is possible that some 
Platonists who held this (though not Numenius) may have 
adopted a Stoic-type determinism, and it is against them that 
Plotinus is arguing here (cp. Bréhier in his introduction. to this 
treatise). 

το 
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/ a \ » 
καθ᾽ εἱμαρμένην λέγειν κινεῖσθαυ--οὐ γὰρ dAdo 
μὲν τὸ ἐνδεδωκὸς τὴν κίνησιν, ἄλλο δὲ τὸ παρα- 

> ~ - , 
δεξάμενον καὶ παρ αὐτοῦ τῇ ὁρμῇ εχρήημενον, 
3 > 3 af 3 Le) A fol ‘ “δι 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνό ἐστι πρῶτον τὸ κινῆσαν τὸ σκέλος--- 


ει 


4 >» 4 i > ee ee | + ‘ a wv Ἢ 
TOV αὐτὸν τρόπον εἰ και €7L TOV TAVTOS εν εσταὶ 
τὸ πᾶν ποιοῦν καὶ πάσχον καὶ οὐκ ἄλλο παρ᾽ 
AA ? oe 4 > Ἂν > 4 >'2 oe € . 
αλλου Καὶ GLTLOS τὴν nvayaryyy πεν Ep ἘΤΕΡῸΣ 

> A > > ‘ 

20 ἐχούσας, od δὴ ἀληθὲς κατ᾽ αἰτίας τὰ πάντα 
,’ > > Δ μὴ A , a uv 
γίγνεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἕν ἔσται τὰ πάντα. “Ὥστε οὔτε 
ς a ¢ a“ Μ“ ς / ” nde Xr Pe 
ἡμεῖς ἡμεῖς οὔτε τι ἡμέτερον ἔργον' οὐδὲ λογιζό- 

> / > > ef ‘ ‘ « , 
μεθα αὐτοί, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρου λογισμοὶ τὰ ἡμέτερα 
\ , ε - A #9? 
βουλεύματα: οὐδὲ πράττομεν ἡμεῖς, ὥσπερ οὐδ 
¢ “ὃ λ "» LAN’ e a ὃ ‘ ~ hai 
οἱ πόδες λακτίζουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς διὰ μερῶν τῶν 
25 ἑαυτῶν. ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ δεῖ καὶ ἔκαστον ἕκαστον 
la ‘ ͵ « fd 
εἶναι καὶ πράξεις ἡμετέρας καὶ diavolas ὑπάρχειν 
if , ,ὔ " > A 4 ¢ 
καὶ τὰς ἑκάστον καλάς τε Kal αἰσχρὰς πράξεις 
Aa a Α ‘A ~ 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἑκάστου, ἀλλὰ μὴ τῷ παντὶ τὴν γοῦν 

a“ A , , 
τῶν αἰσχρῶν ποίησιν ἀνατιθέναι. 

5. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἴσως μὲν οὐχ οὕτως ἕκαστα περαίνεται, 
ἡ δὲ φορὰ διοικοῦσα πάντα καὶ ἡ τῶν ἄστρων 
κίνησις οὕτως ἕκαστα τίθησιν, ὡς ἂν πρὸς ἄλληλα 
στάσεως ἔχῃ μαρτυρίαις καὶ ἀνατολαῖς, δύσεσί τε 

~ > Ν ᾿ - / 

5 καὶ παραβολαῖς. ᾿Απὸ τούτων γοῦν μαντευόμενοι 
προλέγουσι περί τε τῶν ἐν τῷ παντὶ ἐσομένων 
περί τε ἑκάστου, ὅπως τε τύχης καὶ διανοίας οὐχ 

= ~ ‘ 

ἥκιστα ἕξει. “Ορᾶν δὲ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ξῷά τε καὶ 
φυτὰ ἀπὸ τῆς τούτων συμπαθείας αὐξόμενά τε καὶ 
1 ~ ὔ Γ᾿ 

μειούμενα καὶ τῷ ἄλλα παρ᾽ αὐτῶν πασχοντα" Tous 
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that Uney are moved according to fale is unreason- 
able -for there is not one thing which imparts the 
movement and another which receives it and takes its 
impulse from it, but the ruling principle itself is 
what immediately moves the leg—in the same way 
if in the All the All is one thing acting and being 
acted upon, and one thing does nol come frum another 
according to causes which always lead back to some- 
thing else, it is certainly not true that everything 
happens according to causes but everything will be 
one. So, on this assumption, we are not ourselves, 
nor is there any act which is our own. We do not 
reason, but our considered decisions are the reason- 
ings of another. Nor do we act, any more than our 
feet kick; it is we who kick through parts of ourselves, 
But, really, each separate thing must be a separate 
thing; there must be actions and thoughts that are 
our own; each one’s good and bad actions must come 
from himself, and we must not attribute the doing of 
bad actions at Icast to the All. 

5. But perhaps particular things are not brought 
about in this way, but the heavenly circuit, directing 
everything, and the movement of the planets, arranges 
each and every thing according to the relative posi- 
tions of the planets in their aspects and rising, settings 
and conjunctions. The cvidence for this is that by 
divination from the planets people foretell what is go- 
ing to happen in the All and about each individual, 
what sort of fortune and, in particular, what sort of 
thoughts he is going tohave. And they say that one 
can see that the other animals and plants grow and 
diminish under the sympathetic influence of the 
planets, and are affected by them in other ways; and 
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10 τε τόπους τοὺς ἐπὶ γῆς διαφέροντας ἀλλήλων 
εἶναι κατά τε τὴν πρὸς τὸ πᾶν σχέσιν καὶ πρὸς 
ἥλιον μάλιστα: ἀκολουθεῖν δὲ τοῖς τόποις οὐ 
μόνον τὰ ἄλλα φυτά τε Rai ζῷα, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνθρώ- 
mov εἴδη τε καὶ μεγέϑη καὶ χρόας καὶ θυμοὺς καὶ 

16 ἐπιθυμίας ἐπιτηδεύματά τε καὶ ἤθη. Κυρία ἄρα 
4 τοῦ παντὸς πάντων φορά. pos δὴ ταῦτα 
πρῶτον μὲν ἐκεῖνο ῥητέον, ὅτι καὶ οὗτος ἕτερον 
τρόπον ἐκείνοις ἀνατίθησι τὰ ἡμέτερα, βουλὰς καὶ 
πάθη, κακίας τε καὶ ὁρμάς, ἡμῖν δὲ οὐδὲν διδοὺς 
λίθοις φερομένοις καταλείπει εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 

20 ἀνθρώποις ἔχουσι παρ᾽ αὑτῶν καὶ ἐκ τῆς αὑτῶν 
φύσεως ἔργον. ᾿Αλλὰ χρὴ διδόναι μὲν τὸ ἡμέτερον 

ἡμῖν, ἥκειν δὲ εἰς τὰ ἡμέτερα ἤδη τινὰ ὄντα καὶ 
οἰκεῖα ἡμῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ παντὸς ἄττα, καὶ διαιρούμε- 
νον, τίνα μὲν ἡμεῖς ἐργαζόμεθα, τίνα δὲ πάσχομεν 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης, μὴ πάντα ἐκείνοις ἀνατιθέναι. καὶ 

25 ἰέναι μὲν παρὰ τῶν τόπων καὶ τῆς διαφορᾶς τοῦ 
περιέχοντος εἰς ἡμᾶς οἷον θερμότητας ἢ ψύξεις ἐν 

τῇ κράσει, ἰέναι δὲ καὶ παρὰ τῶν γειναμένων] 
τοῖς γοῦν γονεῦσιν ὅμοιοι καὶ τὰ εἴδη ὡς τὰ πολλὰ 
καί τινα τῶν ἀλόγων τῆς ψυχῆς παθῶν. Οὐ μὴν 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁμοίων ὄντων τοῖς εἴδεσι παρὰ τοὺς 

80 τόπους ἔν γε τοῖς ἤθεσι πλείστη παραλλαγὴ καὶ 
ἐν ταῖς διανοίαις ἐνορᾶται, ὡς ἂν ἀπ᾽ ἄλλης 
ἀρχῆς τῶν τοιούτων ἰόντων. Ad TE πρὸς τὰς 
κράσεις τῶν σωμάτων καὶ πρὸς τὰς ἐπιθυμίας 
ἐναντιώσεις καὶ ἐνταῆθα πρεπόντως λέγοιντο ἄν. 
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the regions of the earth differ from each other aceord- 
ing to their position in relation to the All, and particu- 
larly to the sun; and not only do the other animals 
and plants correspond to the regions but also the 
forms and sizes and colours, the tempers and desires 
aud ways of life and characters of human beings. So 
the universal cireuit rules all things. In answer to 
this we must say, first, that this man too, in a different 
way, attributes to those principles what is ours, acts of 
will and affections, vices and impulses, but gives us 
nothing and leaves us to be stones set rolling, but not 
men who have a work to do of ourselves and from our 
own nature. But one must give to us what is ours 
(though there must come to what is ours, already 
something and our own, a certain amount from the 
All), and make a distinction between what we do 
ourselves and what we experience of necessity and 
nol altribute everything to those principles. And 
something certainly must come to us from the regions 
and the difference of the surrounding atmosphere, 
for instance, heat or coldness in our temperaments, 
but something also comes from our parents; at any 
rate, we are generally like our parents in our ap- 
pearance and some of the irralional affections of our 
soul, Yet all the same, even when people are alike 
in appearance, corresponding to their regions, the 
greatest difference is observed in their characters and 
thoughts, so that things of this kind would come from 
another principle. Our resistances, also, to our 
bodily temperaments and our lusts could ap- 
propriately be mentioned here. But if, because, 





1 γειναμένων Sleeman, H-S: γι(γ)νομένων codd. 
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Ei δ᾽ ὅτι εἰς τὴν τῶν ἄστρων σχέσιν ὁρῶντες περὶ 
35 ἑκάστων λέγουσι τὰ γινόμενα, παρ᾽ ἐκείνων 
ποιεῖσθαι τεκμαίρονται, ὁμοίως ἂν καὶ οἱ ὄρνεις 
ποιητικοὶ ὧν σημαίνουσιν εἶεν καὶ πάντα, εἰς ἃ 
βλέποντες οἱ μάντεις προλέγουσιν. Ἔτι δὲ καὶ 
ἐκ τῶνδε ἀκριβέστερον ἄν τις περὶ τούτων 
ἐπισκέψαιτο. "A τις ἂν ἰδὼν εἰς τὴν τῶν ἄστρων 
40 σχέσιν, ἣν εἶχον ὅτε ἕκαστος eyinero, προείποι, 
ταῦτά φασι καὶ γίνεσθαι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν οὐ σημαινόν- 
των μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ποιούντων. “Ὅταν τοίνυν 
περὶ εὐγενείας λέγωσιν ὡς ἐξ ἐνδόξων τῶν 
πατέρων. καὶ μητέρων, πῶς ἔνι ποιεῖσθαι λέγειν 
ταῦτα, ἃ προυπάρχει., περὶ τοὺς γονεῖς πρὶν τὴν 
45 σχέσιν γενέσθαι ταύτην τῶν ἄστρων ag’ ἧς 
προλέγουσι; Καὶ μὴν καὶ γονέων τύχας ἀπὸ τῶν 
παίδων τῆς γενέσεως καὶ παίδων διαθέσεις οἷαι 
ἔσονται καὶ ὁποίαις συνέσονται τύχαις ἀπὸ τῶν 
πατέρων περὶ τῶν οὐπὼω γεγονότων λέγουσι καὶ 
ἐξ ἀδελφῶν ἀδελφῶν θανάτους καὶ ἐκ γυναικῶν 
50 τὰ περὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας ἀνάπαλίν τε ἐκ τούτων 
ἐκεῖνα. Πῶς ἂν οὖν ἡ ἐπὶ ἑκάστου σχέσις ἢ τῶν 
ἄστρων ποιοῖ, ἃ ἤδη ἐκ πατέρων οὕτως ἕξειν 
λέγεται; Ἢ γὰρ ἐκεῖνα τὰ πρότερα ἔσται τὰ 
ποιοῦντα, ἢ εἰ μὴ ἐκεῖνα ποιεῖ, οὐδὲ ταῦτα. Καὶ 
μὴν καὶ ἡ ὁμοιότης ἐν τοῖς εἴδεσι πρὸς τοὺς γονέας 
1 ἐπὶ ἑκάστου σχέσις Kirchhoff, 11-85; ἑκάστου σχέσις ἐπὶ 
eodd. 
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looking at the position of the stars they announce 
what has happencd to particular people, they adduce 
this as evidence that the happenings were caused 
by the stars, then in the same way birds would be the 
causes of what they indicate, and so would everything 
at which the soothsayers look when they foretell. 
Further, one could investigate these matters more 
exactly starting from the following observations, 
Whatever someone foretold, locking at the position 
which the stars held when a particular man was born, 
this, they say, was brought about by the stars, which 
did not only indicate but also caused the happenings. 
But when they talk about peoples’ noble birth, that 
is that they come of illustrious fathers and mothers, 
how is it possible that the stars caused what the 
parents had already before the position of the stars 
came about from which they foretell? And they tell, 
too, the fortunes of parents from the nativity of 
their children, and what the children’s dispositions 
are guiny lu be and what fortunes they will meet 
with from the nativity of their parents speaking 
of children who are yet unborn, and they tell of the 
death of brothers from the horoscopes of their 
brothers, of what concerns husbands from the horo- 
scopes of their wives and, the other way round, of 
wives from the horoscopes of heir husbands. How, 
then, could the position of the stars over an individual 
cause what is already stated as going to occur on 
the evidence of the horoscope of the parents? 
Either those former astrological circumstances are 
the cause, or, if they are not, neither are those at the 
birth of the individual, Again, too, people’s likeness 
in appearance to their parents declares that beauty 
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δῦ οἴκοθέν φησι καὶ κάλλος καὶ αἶσχος ἰέναι, ἀλλ᾽ od 
παρὰ φορᾶς ἄστρων. Εὔλογόν τε κατὰ τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς χρόνους καὶ ἅμα ζῷά τε παντοδαπὰ καὶ 
ἀνθρώπους ἅμα γίνεσθαι: οἷς ἅπασιν ἐχρῆν τὰ 
αὐτὰ εἶναι, οἷς ἡ αὐτὴ σχέσις. Πῶς οὖν dua μὲν 
ἀνθρώπους, ἅμα δὲ τὰ ἄλλα διὰ τῶν σχημάτων; 
6. ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ γίγνεται μὲν ἕκαστα κατὰ τὰς 
αὐτῶν φύσεις, ἵππος μέν, ὅτι ἐξ ἵππου, καὶ 
ἄνθρωπος, ὅτι ἐξ ἀνθρώπου, καὶ τοιόσδε, ὅτι ἐκ 
τοιοῦδε. "Eores δὲ συνεργὸς καὶ ἡ τοῦ παντὸς 
5 φορὰ συγχωροῦσα τὸ πολὺ τοῖς γειναμένοις,1 
ἔστωσαν δὲ πρὸς τὰ τοῦ σώματος πολλὰ σωμα- 
τικῶς διδόντες, θερμότητας καὶ ψύξεις καὶ σωμά- 
τῶν κράσεις ἐπακολουθούσας, πῶς οὖν τὰ ἤθη καὶ 
ἐπιτηδεύματα καὶ μάλιστα οὐχ ὅσα δοκεῖ κράσει 
σωμάτων δουλεύειν, οἷον γραμματικὸς τίς ne 
10 γεωμετρικὸς καὶ κυβευτικὸς καὶ τῶνδε τίς εὑρετής ; 
’ <a A ~ Mu a” we Ξ 
πονηρία δὲ ἤθους παρὰ θεῶν ὄντων πῶς uv δοθείη; 
καὶ ὅλως ὅσα λέγονται διδόναι κακὰ κακούμενοι, 
ὅτι δύνουσι καὶ ὅτι ὑπὸ γῆν φέρονται, ὥσπερ 
διάφορόν τι πασχόντων, εἰ πρὸς ἡμᾶς δύλνοιεν, 
15 ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀεὶ ἐπὶ σφαίρας οὐρανίας φερομένων, καὶ 


1 γειναμένοις Sleeman: γινομένοις οοὐά, H-S. 











1 1 read here γεινημένοις (Sleeman, Class. Quert. 20, 1926, 
152), for the MSS γινομένοις, because it gives a much betser 
sense (it is difficult, indeed, lw sve how ‘‘the things which 
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and ugliness come from the family, and nol from the 
movements of stars. It is reasonable, too, to sup- 
pose that at the same time both all sorts of living 
creatures and men are born together; and all of 
them, since they have the same position of the stars, 
ought to have the same destiny. How, then, are at 
one and the same time both men and voller living 
crcatures produced by the arrangements of the 
stars? 

6. But, in fact, all individual things come into being 
according to their own natures, a horse because it 
comes from a horse, and a man from a man, and a 
being of a particular kind because it comes from a 
being of a particular kind. Admittcd that the 
universal cirenit co-operates (conceding the main 
part to the parents),! and admitted that the stars 
contribute a great deal corporeally to the con- 
stituents of the body, heat and cooling and the con- 
sequent bodily temperaments; how, then, are they 
responsible for charactcrs and ways of life, and 
especially for what is not obviously dominated by 
bedily temperament—becoming a man of letters, for 
instance, or a geometer, or a dice-player, and a dis- 
coverer in these fields? And how could a wicked 
character be given by the stars, who are gods? And 
in gencral, how could all the evils be given by them 
which they are said to give when they are brought 
into an evil state because they are setting and passing 
under the earth—as if anything extraordinary hap- 
pened to them if they set from our point of view, and 
they were not always moving in the heavenly sphere 


come into being,” makes any sense at all here) and is consistent 
with the whole argument of the preceding lines. 
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‘ \ a ‘ ΩΝ ἢ > » , Οὐδὲ 
πρὸς τὴν γῆν τὴν αὐτὴν ἐχόντων σχέσιν; υδε 
, « ν Μμ 3 A ~ a > 
λεκτέον, ws ἄλλος ἄλλον ἰδὼν των ϑεῶν κατ 
A ‘mM ͵ é a , tf ἊΝ 
ἄλλην και ἄλλην στασιν χείρων 2) κρειττῶν γινέται 
~ - - ~ , 
ὥστε εὐπαθοῦντας μὲν ἡμᾶς εὖ ποιεῖν, κακοῦν δέ, 
εἰ τἀναντία: ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον, ὡς φέρεται μὲν ταῦτα 
- , A ‘ x 
20 ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ τῶν ὅλων, παρέχεται δὲ καὶ ἄλλην 
“- , 
χρείαν τὴν τοῦ εἰς αὐτὰ ὥσπερ γράμματα βλέποντας 
30. ) 3 cA 
τοὺς τὴν τοιαύτην γραμματικὴν εἰδότας ἀναγινώσ- 
» - ‘ 
Kew τὰ μέλλοντα ἐκ τῶν σχημάτων κατὰ TO 
ἀνάλογον μεθοδεύοντας τὸ σημαινόμενον: ὥσπερ 
» if > x ε ᾿ ε a , Ν 
εἴ τις λέγοι, ἐπειδὴ ὑψηλὸς ὁ ὄρνις, σημαίνει 
φ , , 
ὑψηλάς τινας πράξεις. 
7. Λοιπὸν δὲ ἰδεῖν τὴν ἐπιπλέκουσαν καὶ οἷον 
, ? ,ὔ , " ‘ Ά »ι|ι7, 
συνείρουσαν ἀλλήλοις πάντα καὶ τὸ πῶς ἐφ 
>4? 
ἑκάστου ἐπιφέρουσαν ἀρχὴν τιθεμένην μίαν, ἀφ 
,, 
ἧς πάντα κατὰ λόγους σπερματικοῦυς περαινέται. 
5 Ἔστι μὲν οὖν καὶ αὕτη ἡ δόξα ἐγγὺς ἐκείνης τῆς 
~ e , 7 
πᾶσαν καὶ σχέσιν καὶ κίνησιν ἡμετέραν τε καὶ 
- ~ ~ Ι. “-“ a , ἥ 
πᾶσαν ἐκ τῆς τῶν ὅλων ψυχῆς ἥκειν λεγούσης, εἰ 
~ ε / ’ > 
καὶ βούλεταί τι ἡμῖν καὶ ἑκάστοις χαρίζεσθαι ets 
~ ΝΜ EA \ 
τὸ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ποιεῖν τι. Ἔχει μὲν οὖν τὴν 
πάντως πάντων ἀνάγκην, καὶ πάντων εἰλημμένων 
10 τῶν αἰτίων οὐκ ἔστιν ἕκαστον μὴ οὐ γίνεσθαι" 
οὐδὲν γὰρ ἔτι τὸ κωλῦσον ἢ ἄλλως γενέσθαι 
ποιῆσον, εἰ πάντα εἴληπται ἐν τῇ εἱμαρμένῃ. 
Τοιαῦτα δὲ ὄντα ὡς ἀπὸ μιᾶς ἀρχῆς ὡρμημένα 
~ 26. , hal ͵ - ἍἉ > “ 
ἡμῖν οὐδὲν καταλείψει, y φέρεσθαι ΟἸΤ ἂν εἰεινα 
ὠθῇ. Al τε yap φαντασίαι τοῖς προηγησαμένοις 
15 αἵ τε ὁρμαὶ κατὰ ταύτας ἔσονται, ὄνομά τε μόνον 
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and holding the same position in relation to the earth? 
Nor must it be said that. when one of the gods sees 
another in this or that position he becomes better or 
worse so that when they are in a good state they do 

ood to us, but harm us when the opposite. We must 
rather say that the movement of the stars is for the 
preservation of the universe, but that they perform 
jn addition another service; this is that thase who 
know how to read this sort of writing can, by looking 
at them as if they were letters, read the future from 
their patterns, discovering what is signified by the 
systematic use of analogy—for instance, if one said 
that when the bird flics high it significs some high 
heroic deeds. 

7. It remains to look at the [theory of the] prin- 
ciple which interweaves and, so to speak, chains 
everything to everything else, and makes each in- 
dividual thing be the way it is, a principle assumed to 
be one, from which all things come about by seminal 
formative principles. This opinion is close to that 
which says that all states and movements, both our 
own and all others, come from the soul of the uni- 
verse, even if it does allow us, even as individuals, 
some room for action of our own. It certainly has in 
it absolute universal necessity, and when all the 
causes are included it is impossible for each individual 
thing not to happen: for there is nothing left which 
will hinder it or make it happen otherwise if all causes 
are included in fate. If they are like this, starting 
from a single principle, they will leave nothing for us 
except to move wherever they push us. For our 
mental images will depend on pre-existing circum- 
stances and our impulses will follow our mental 
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τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἔσται: οὐ yap ὅτι ὁρμῶμεν ἡμεῖς, 
ταύτῃ τι πλέον ἔσται τῆς ὁρμῆς κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα 
γεννωμένης" τοιοῦτόν τε τὸ ἡμέτερον ἔσται, οἷον 
καὶ τὸ τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων καὶ τὸ τῶν νηπίων καθ᾽ 
ὁρμὰς τυφλὰς ἰόντων καὶ τὸ τῶν μαινομένων" 
30 ὁρμῶσι γὰρ καὶ οὗτοι: καὶ νὴ Δία kat! πυρὸς ὁρμαὶ 
καὶ πάντων ὅσα δουλεύοντα τῇ αὐτῶν κατασκευῇ 
φέρεται κατὰ ταύτην. Τοῦτο δὲ καὶ πάντες ὁρῶντες 
οὐκ ἀμφισβητοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ τῆς δομῆς ταύτης ἄλλας 
αἰτίας ζητοῦντες οὐχ ἵστανται ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἀρχῆς ταύτης. 
8. Τίς οὖν ἄλλη αἰτία παρὰ ταύτας ἐπελθοῦσα 
ἀναίτιόν τε οὐδὲν καταλείψει ἀκολουθίαν τε 
τηρήσει καὶ τάξιν ἡμᾶς τέ τι εἶναι συγχωρήσει 
προρρήσεις τε καὶ μαντείας οὐκ ἀναιρήσει; ψυχὴν 

5 δὴ δεῖ ἀρχὴν οὖσαν ἄλλην ἐπεισφέροντας εἰς τὰ 
ὄντα, οὐ μόνον τὴν τοῦ παντός, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
ἑκάστου μετὰ ταύτης, ὡς ἀρχῆς οὐ σμικρᾶς οὔσης, 
πλέκειν τὰ πάντα, οὐ γινομένης καὶ αὐτῆς, ὥσπερ 
τὰ ἄλλα, ἐκ σπερμάτων, ἀλλὰ πρωτουργοῦ αἰτίας 
οὔσης. “Avev μὲν οὖν σώματος οὖσα κυριωτάτη 
10 τε αὐτῆς καὶ ἐλευθέρα καὶ κοσμικῆς αἰτίας ἔξω" 
ἐνεχθεῖσα δὲ εἰς σῶμα οὐκέτι πάντα κυρία, ὡς ἂν 
pel? ἑτέρων ταχθεῖσα. Τύχαι δὲ τὰ κύκλῳ πάντα, 
οἷς συνέπεσεν ἐλθοῦσα εἰς μέσον, τὰ πολλὰ 
ἤγαγον, ὥστε τὰ μὲν ποιεῖν διὰ ταῦτα, τὰ δὲ 
κρατοῦσαν αὐτὴν ταῦτα ὅπῃ ἐθέλει ἄγειν. Trew 
16 δὲ κρατεῖ ἡ ἀμείνων, ἐλάττω δὲ ἡ χείρων. Ἢ 5 γὰρ 
κράσε: σώματός τι ἐνδιδοῦσα ἐπιθυμεῖν 7) ὀργίζεσθαι 

1 καὶ Harder, H-S*: αἱ codd. 
2 ἡ Orelli H-S: ἤ codd. 
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images, and “‘ what is in our power "’ will be a mere 
word; it will not cxist any more just because it is we 
who have the impulses, if the impulse is produced in 
accordance with those pre-existing causes; our part 
will be like that of animals and babies, which goon blind 
impulses, and madmen, for these also have impulses— 
yes, by Zeus, fire has impulses too, and everything 
which is enslaved to its structure and moves according 
to it. Everyone else sees this and does not dispute 
it: but they look for other causes of this impulse of 
ours, and do not stop at this universal principle. 

8. What other cause, then, occurs to us, besides 
these, which will leave nothing causeless, and will 
preserve sequence and order, and allow us lo be 
something, and not do away with prophecies and divin- 
ations? Soul, surely, is another principle which we 
must bring into reality—not only the Soul of the All 
but a'so the individual soul along with it as a principle 
of no small importance; with this we must weave all 
things together, which dves not itself come, like 
other things, from seeds but is a cause which initiates 
activity. Now when the soul is without body it is in 
absolute control of itself and free, and outside the 
causation of the physical universe; but when it is 
brought into body it is no longer in all ways in control, 
as il furms part of an order with other things. 
Chances direct, for the most part, all the things round 
it, among which it has fallen when it comes to this 
middle point, so that it does some things because of 
these, but sometimes it masters them itself and leads 
them where it wishes. ‘The better soul has power 
over more, the worse over less. For the soul that 
gives in at all to the tempcrament of the bedy, is 
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ἠνάγκασται ἢ πενίαις ταπεινὴ ἢ πλούτοις χαῦνος 
ἢ δυνάμεσι τύραννος" ἡ δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
τούτοις ἀντέσχεν, ἡ ἀγαθὴ τὴν φύσιν, καὶ ἠλλοίωσεν 

30 αὐτὰ μᾶλλον ἢ ἠλλοιώθη, ὥστε τὰ μὲν ἑτεροιῶσαι, 
τοῖς δὲ συγχωρῆσαι μὴ μετὰ κάκης. 

9, ᾿Αναγκαῖα μὲν οὖν ταῦτα, ὅσα προαιρέσει 
καὶ τύχαις κραθέντα γίνεται: τί γὰρ ἂν ἔτι καὶ 
ἄλλο εἴη; Πάντων δὲ ληφθέντων τῶν αἰτίων 
πάντα πάντως γίνεται: ἐν τοῖς ἔξωθεν δὲ καὶ εἴ τι 

ὅ ἐκ τῆς φορᾶς συντελεῖται. Ὅταν μὲν οὖν ἀλ- 
λοιωθεῖσα παρὰ τῶν ἔξω ψυχὴ πράττῃ τι καὶ 
ὁρμᾷ οἷον τυφλῇ τῇ φορᾷ χρωμένη, οὐχὶ ἑκούσιον 
τὴν πρᾶξιν οὐδὲ τὴν διάθεσιν λεκτέον: καὶ ὅταν 
αὐτὴ παρ᾽ αὑτῆς χείρων οὖσα οὐκ ὀρθαῖς πανταχοῦ 
οὐδὲ ἡγεμονούσαις ταῖς ὁρμαῖς ἢ χρωμένη. 

10 Λόγον δὲ ὅταν ἡγεμόνα καθαρὸν καὶ ἀπαθῆ τὸν 
οἰκεῖον ἔχουσα ὁρμᾷ, ταύτην μόνην τὴν ὁρμὴν 
φατέον εἶναι ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν καὶ ἑκούσιον, καὶ τοῦτο 
εἶναι τὸ ἡμέτερον ἔργον, ὃ μὴ ἄλλοθεν ἤλθεν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔνδοθεν ἀπὸ καθαρᾶς τῆς ψυχῆς, ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
πρώτης ἡγουμένης καὶ κυρίας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πλάνην ἐξ 

15 ἀγνοίας παθούσης ἢ ἧτταν ἐκ βίας ἐπιθυμιῶν, αἱ 
προσελθοῦσαι ἄγουσι καὶ ἕλκουσι καὶ οὐκέτι ἔργα 
ἐῶσιν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ παθήματα παρ᾽ ἡμῶν. 

10. Τέλος δή φησιν ὁ λόγος πάντα μὲν σημαί- 
νεσθαι καὶ γίνεσθαι Kar’ αἰτίας μὲν πάντα, διττὰς 
δὲ ταύτας: καὶ τὰ μὲν ὑπὸ ψυχῆς, τὰ δὲ δι’ ἄλλας 
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compelled to feel lust or anger, either abject in 
poverly or puffed up by wealth or tyrannical in 
power} but the other soul, the ene which is good by 
nature, holds its own in these very same circum- 
stances, and changes them rather than is changed by 
them; so it alters some of them and yields to others 
if there is no vice in yielding. 

9, Su allis necessary that comes about by a mixture 
of choice and chance; for what else could there be 
besides? But when all the causes are included, 
everything happens with complete necessity; if 
anything from the universal circuit makes its con- 
tribution, that, too, is counted among the external 
causes, When therefore, the soul is allered by the 
external causes, and so does something and drives 
on in a sort of blind rush, neither its action nor its 
disposition is to be called free; this applies, too, when 
it is worse from itself and does not altogether have its 
impulses right or in control. When, however, in its 
impulse it has as director its own pure and untroubled 
reason, then this impulse alone is to be said to be 
in our own power and free; this is our own act, which 
does not come from somewhere else but from within 
from our soul when it is pure, from a primary prin- 
ciple which directs and is in control, not suffering 
error from ignorance or defeat from the violence of 
the passions, which come upon it and drive and drag 
it about, and do not allow any acts to came from us 
any more but only passive responses, 

10. To sum up, the argument says that all things 
are indicated [by the stars) and all things happen ac- 
cording to causes, but there are two kinds of these; 
and some happenings are brought about by the soul, 
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αἰτίας τὰς κύκλῳ. Ilparrodcas δὲ ψυχὰς ὅσα 


, 5 ‘ , , > \ 3 
δ πράττουσι κατὰ μὲν λόγον ποιούσας ὀρθὸν παρ 


10 


15 


αὐτῶν πράττειν, ὅταν πράττωσι, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα 
ἐμποδιζομένας τὰ αὑτῶν πράττειν, πάσχειν τε 
΄- nn ͵7ὔ -“ ~ i} A ~ 
μᾶλλον ἢ πράττειν. Ὥστε rod μὲν μὴ φρονεῖν 
ἴλλ Ν ᾿ . " a Ν Ε θὸ θ᾽ 
αλλὰαὰ αἰτία εἰμαι και ταῦυτὰ tows op Ov κα 
εἱμαρμένην λέγειν πράττειν, οἷς γε καὶ δοκεῖ 
” ‘ € ,ὔ " 4φ ‘ A ν 
ἔξωθεν τὴν εἱμαρμένην αἴτιον εἶναι: τὰ δὲ ἄριστα 
> ἱ ~ ͵ A ‘ “ ta 3 
nap ἡμῶν: ταύτης yap Kal τῆς φύσεώς ἐσμεν, 
ὅταν μόνοι ὦμεν: καὶ τούς γε σπουδαίους πράττειν, 
‘ ἥν » ΄“ ΔῊ & ‘A A ‘7 Μ» 
καὶ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὰ καλὰ πράττειν, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους, 
» ὁ , > , 

Kal’ ὅσον ἂν ἀναπνεύσωσι συγχωρηθέντες τὰ καλὰ 
Ψ [ ΄ - oe 
πράττειν, οὐκ ἄλλοθεν λαβόντας τὸ φρονεῖν, ὅταν 

φρονῶσι, μόνον δὲ οὐ κωλυθέντας. 
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others through other causes, those round about it. 
And souls, in all that they do, when they do it ac- 
cording to right reason, act of themselves, whenever 
they do act, but in everything else are hindered in 
their own action and are passive rather than active. 
So other things [not the soul] are responsible for not 
thinking; «nd it is perhaps correct lv say that the 
soul acts unthinkingly according to destiny, at least 
for people who think that destiny is an external cause ; 
but the best actions come from ourselves; for this 
is the nature we are of, when we are alone; good and 
wise men do act, and do noble actions by their own 
will; but the others do their noble actions in so far as 
they have a breathing spacc and arc allowed to do 
so, not getting their thinking from somewhere else, 
when they do think, but only not being hindered. 





III. 2 and 3. ON PROVIDENCE 


Introductory Note 


TxEsE treatises (Nos. 47 and 48 in the chronological order) 
are Porphyry's divisions of a single long work cn Provi- 
dence which Plotinus wrote towards the end of his life. 
The subject was ὦ traditional one: many Stoics and Middle 
Platonists had written on Providence before him: but this 
austere, honest and profound work is the finest of all 
Greek contributions to theodicy. The object of Plotinus 
is to explain how belic? in the existence and goodness of 
divine providence can be justified in the face of all the 
apparent evils in the world: the opponents he has in view 
are the Kpicureans, who denied providence, the Peripa- 
tetics, who denied that it extended to the world below the 
moon, and perhaps most of all his intimate enemies the 
Gnostics, who held that the material universe was the 
work of an evil maker. Many of the arguments he uses 
are traditional, taken over from the Stoics, or developed 
from Plato’s great theodicy in Book X of the Laws (cp. 
Bréhier’s introduction to the treatises). But there is 
much that is original in his use and elaboration of them. 
The work is not a systematic one: themes and arguments 
recur and are handled in diferent ways from different 
points of view, not always without scme inconsistency. 
It is one of the works in which we have most vividly the 
impression of Plotinus thirking aloud, discussing the sub- 
ject with himself as he writes. 

A notable feature of the work is that Plotinus speeks in 
it, and it alone, of a logos, a rational forming principle, of 
the whole universe, which looks az first sight like a distinct 
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hypostasis, incompat:ble with the normal hierarchy of 
three anc three only, the One, Intellect and Soul, on which 
he insists so strongly elsewhere. But Bréhier, in his intro- 
duction ipp. 18-22), is almost certainly right in under- 
standing logos here, not as a distinct hypostasis, but as a 
way of speaking of the living formative and directive 
pattern, derived from Intellect through Sou! in the usual 
way, which keeps the material universe in the best possible 
order and brings it into a unity-in-diversity of contrasting 
and clashing forces which, though far inferior to the unity 
of the intelligible world, is its best possible image in the 
sharply divided world of space and time. 


Synopsis 
ΠῚ. 2 


It is unreasonable to suppose that the world is produced 
by chance, but there are difficulties about universal pro- 
vidence which ought to be discussed. This universe is the 
everlasting product of the truc, cternal universe of In- 
tellect, which is at unity and peace with itself (ch. 1). 
This universe is not truly one: there is separation in it, 
and therefore conflict, It is not the result of any kind 
of planning or decision, but the natural product ‘of In- 
tellect, necessarily inferior because of its material element 
but with its own kind of harmony dominating its conflicts 
(ch. 2). It is good as a whole, and everything in it is good 
and secks the Good, each in its degree (ch. 3). The de- 
struction of one thing by another is necessary, and leads 
to new life. Disorder and lawlessness result from failure 
to attain che gocd, and lead inevitably and justly to punish- 
ment (ch. 4). Evils often lead to good, for the whole or 
the individual (ch. 5). How can we reconcile the abvious 
injustices of human life with providence? (ch. 6). Thisisa 
second-rate world, after all. Individual souls, too, must 
take their share of responsibility. But providence dues 
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really extend to the earth (ch. 7). Man is not the best 
kind of creature in tho universe, but midway between 
gods and beasts. Men get what they deserve at the hands 
of the wicked through their own slackness and folly. 
Divine providence must leave room for human initiative. 
Men cannot expect the gods to help them if they do not do 
what is necessary for their own well-being (chs. 8-9). 
Free-will and necessity (ch.10). There must be inequalities 
in the All (chs. 11-12). It is important to take previous 
incarnations into account in estimating the justice of men’s 
fates (ch. 13). The wonderful order of the universe, and 
man’s place in it (chs. 13-14). The endless wars among 
animals and men (which do not atiect man’s true inner self) 
are part of the great game, incidents in the plot of the play, 
movements in the danc2, notes in the melody of the uri- 
verse, which must de as it is because it is necessarily 
secondary, imperfect, not fully unified (chs. 15-16). This 
universe is less one than its rational formative principle, 
the logas. Tn its clashing disunity “each man kills the 
thing he loves.” The logos, in producing its play, gives 
human souls parts in it according to the characters they 
have already (ch. 17). But there are still difficulties. We 
must not think of the acters in our cosmic drama as im- 
provising to fill in gaps in the play. If we take away 
responsibility for evil from the logos we shall taxe awey 
responsibility for good as well. But if we give it all 
responsibility, even the diviner souls will count for nothing 
in the universe (ch. 18). 


Ill. 3 


The universal logos includes the logoi of all souls, good 
and bad, and each of them, while remaining itself, forms 
part of a complex living unity, within which strife and 
opposition have their place (ch. 1). The logos is like a 
general who commands the enemy’s army as well as his 
own (ch. 2). Man’s individuality and his acts of choice 
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are taken account of in the universal plan. It is absurd 
tc complain because man is not better than he is: he is as 
good as he can be given his place in the order of things, in 
this universe which itself follows upon, and is less perfect 
than, Intellect and Soul (ch. 3). Man is not simple, but 
double, with a higher, free principle besides his lower sclf. 
Higher and lower providence, and higher and lower prin- 
ciples in man: the lower depend on and are caused by the 
higher. Again, we must take previous lives into account 
(ch. 4). The inequalities of the providential order; cach 
individual thing in its place contributes in its own way to 
the single result. Fate (lower providence) and higher pro- 
vidence. Evilactions ar not done by providence but their 
results arc worked into the universal order. The differences 
in men’sreactions. Their good actions are done by them- 
selves, but according to providence (ch. 5). Divination is 
possible because of the universal harmony and corres- 
pondence of all things (ch. 6). Diversity, inequality and 
evil are necessary if there is to be any universal order at all: 
all things in their multiplicity grow from a single root 
(ea. 7). 





III. 2. (47) ΠΕΡῚ MPONOIAE ΠΡΩΤῸΝ 


1. Τὸ μὲν τῷ αὐτομάτῳ καὶ τύχῃ διδόναι τοῦδε 
τοῦ παντὸς τὴν οὐσίαν καὶ σύστασιν ὡς ἄλογον 
καὶ ἀνδρὸς οὔτε νοῦν οὔτε αἴσθησιν κεκτημένου, 
δῆλόν που καὶ πρὸ λόγου καὶ πολλοὶ καὶ ἱκανοὶ 

5 καταβέβληνται δεικνύντες τοῦτο λόγοι: τὸ δὲ τίς 
ὃ τρόπος τοῦ ταῦτα γίνεσθαι ἕκαστα καὶ πεποιῆσϑαι, 
ἐξ ὧν καὶ ἐνίων ὡς οὐκ ὀρθῶς γινομένων ἀπορεῖν 
περὶ τῆς τοῦ παντὸς προνοίας συμβαίνει, καὶ τοῖς 
μὲν ἐπῆλθε μηδὲ εἶναι εἰπεῖν, τοῖς δὲ ὡς ὑπὸ 
κακοῦ δημιουργοῦ ἐστι γεγενημένος, ἐπισκέψασθαι 

10 προσήκει ἄνωθεν καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς τὸν λόγον λαβόντας. 
Πρόνοιαν τοίνυν τὴν μὲν ἐφ᾽ εκαστῷ, 9 ἐστι λόγος 
πρὸ ἔργου ὅπως δεῖ γενέσθαι ἣ μὴ γενέσθαι τι τῶν 
οὐ δεόντων πραχθῆναι ἢ ὅπως TL €LY) ἢ μὴ εἴη 
ἡμῖν, ἀφείσθω- ἣν δὲ τοῦ παντὸς λέγομεν πρόνοιαν 

1ὅ εἶναι, ταύτην ὑποθέμενοι τὰ ἐφεξῆς συνάπτωμεν. 
Ei μὲν οὖν ἀπό τινος γρόνου πρότερον οὐκ ὄντα 
τὸν κόσμον ! ἐλέγομεν γεγονέναι, τὴν αὐτὴν ἂν τῷ 
λόγῳ ἐτιθέμεθα, οἵαν καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς κατὰ μέρος 


1 κόσμον Ficinus, HS: χρόνον codd. 








1 The Epicureans: ep. e.g. Cicero, De Natura Deorum I. 8,18 


and 20, 54-56. esti 
2 'The Gnosties: cp. II. 9 [33], of which the title is given by 
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1. To attribute the being and structure of this All 
to accident and chance is unreasonable and belongs 
to a man without intelligence or perception; this is 
obvious even before demonstration, and many ade- 
quate demonstrations have been set down which chow 
it. But the way in which all these individual things 
here come into being and are made, some of which, 
on the ground that they have not rightly come into 
being, produce difficulties about universal providence 
(and it has occurred to some people to say that it 
does not exist at all,! and to others that the universe 
has heen made by an evil maker),? this we ought to 
consider, starting our discussion from the very begin- 
ning. Let us leave out that providence [or foresight] 
which belongs to the individual, which is a calculation 
before action how something should happen, or not 
happen in the case of things which ought not to be 
done, or how we mey have something, or not have it. 
Let us postulate what we call universal providence 
and connect up with it wha: comes after, If, then, 
we said that after a certain time the universe, which 
did not previously exist, came into being, we should 
in our discussion lay down that providence in the All 
was the same as we said it was in partial things, a 


Porphyry in Life, ch. 24, 56-57, as ‘‘ Against those who say 
that the maker of the universe is evil, and the universe is ovil.” 
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PLOTINUS: ENNEAD III. 2. 


ἐλέγομεν εἶναι, προόρασίν τινα καὶ λογισμὸν θεοῦ, 
ὡς ἂν γένοιτο τόδε τὸ πᾶν, καὶ ὡς ἂν ἄριστα κατὰ 
τὸ δυνατὸν εἴη. Ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ ἀεὶ καὶ τὸ οὔποτε 
μὴ τῷ κόσμῳ τῷδέ φαμεν παρεῖναι, τὴν πρόνοιαν 
ὀρθῶς ἂν καὶ ἀκολούθως λέγοιμεν τῷ παντὶ εἶναι 
τὸ κατὰ νοῦν αὐτὸν εἶναι, καὶ νοῦν πρὸ αὐτοῦ 
εἶναι οὐχ ὡς χρόνῳ πρότερον ὄντα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι παρὰ 
νοῦ ἐστι καὶ φύσει πρότερος ἐκεῖνος καὶ αἴτιος 


5 τούτου ἀρχέτυπον οἷον καὶ παράδειγμα εἰκόνος 


τούτου ὄντος καὶ δι᾿ ἐκεῖνον ὄντος καὶ ὑποστάντος 
ἀεί, τόνδε τὸν τρόπον: ἡ τοῦ νοῦ καὶ τοῦ ὄντος 
φύσι: κόσμος ἐστὶν 6 ἀληθινὸς καὶ πρῶτος, οὐ 
διαστὰς ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ οὐδὲ ἀσθενὴς τῷ μερισμῷ 
yyy > ‘ > x - ΄ fa - 
οὐδὲ ἐλλιπὴς οὐδὲ τοῖς μέρεσι γενόμενος ἅτε 
0 Ὑ ας ; ce ἐλ» 8 
éxdorov μὴ ἀποσπασθέντος τοῦ ὅλου: ἀλλ᾽ ἡ 
πᾶσα ζωὴ αὐτοῦ καὶ πᾶς νοῦς ἐν ἑνὶ ζῶσα καὶ 
νοοῦσα ὁμοῦ καὶ τὸ μέρος παρέχεται ὅλον καὶ πᾶν 
αὐτῷ φίλον οὐ χωρισθὲν ἄλλο ἀπ᾽ ἄλλου οὐδὲ 
ἕτερον γεγενημένον μόνον καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀπεξενω- 
μένον: ὅθεν οὐδὲ ἀδικεῖ ἄλλο ἄλλο οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἦ 
> , A“ ᾿ς « 1 ΄ - “- 
ἐναντίον. Πανταχοῦ δὲ ὃν ἕν καὶ τέλειον ὁπουοῦν 
[) ,᾿ , 3 , > » γὼ iN 
ἕστηκέ τε καὶ ἀλλοίωσιν οὐκ ἔχει' οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ποιεῖ ἄλλο εἰς ἄλλο. Τίνος γὰρ ἂν ἕνεκα ποιοῖ 
a , > 4 > , 
ἐλλεῖπον οὐδενί; Τί δ᾽ ἂν λόγος λόγον ἐργάσαιτο 


1 Plotinus frequently attacks the idea that God first planned 
the universe and then created it, and insists that it is ever- 
lasting and not the result of divine deliberation and choice 
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foreseeing and calculation of God about how this All 
might come into existence, and how things might be 
as good as possible. But since we affirm that this 
universe is everlasting and has never not existed,! 
we should be correct and consistent in saying that 
providence for the All is its being according to 
Intellect, and that Intellect is before it, not in the 
sense that it is prior in time but because the universe 
comes from Intellect and Intellect is prior in nature, 
and the cause of the universe as a kind of archetype 
and model, the universe being an image of it and 
existing by means of it and everlastingly coming into 
existence, in this way; the nature of Intellect and 
Being is the true and first universe, which does not 
stand apart from itself and is not weakened by division 
and is not incomplete even in its parts, since each 
part is not cut off from the whole; but the whole 
life of it and the whole intellect lives and thinks all 
together in one, and makes the part the whole and 
all bound in friendship with itself, since one part is 
not separated from another and has not become 
merely other, estranged from the rest; and, there- 
fore, one does not wrong another, even if they are 
opposites. And since it is everywhere one and com- 
plete at every point it stays still and knows no 
alteration; for it docs not make as one thing acting 
upon another. For what reason could it have for 
making, since it is deficient in nothing? Why should 
a rational principle make another rational principle, 


but of ἃ spontanecus outflow of creative power without be- 
ginning or end. For a particularly notable statement of his 
reasons for rejecting divine planning and subsequent creation, 
ep. V. 8 [31] 7. 
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ἢ νοῦς νοῦν ἄλλον; ᾿Αλλὰ τὸ δι᾽ αὐτοῦ δύνασθαί 
τι ποιεῖν ἣν ἄρα οὐκ εὖ ἔχοντος πάντη, ἀλλὰ ταύτῃ 
40 ποιοῦντος καὶ κινουμένου, καθ᾽ ὅ τι καὶ χεῖρόν 
ἐστι! τοῖς δὲ πάντη μακαρίοις ἐν αὐτοῖς ἑστάναι 
καὶ τοῦτο εἶναι, ὅπερ εἰσί, μόνον ἀρκεῖ, τὸ δὲ 
πολυπραγμονεῖν οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ἑαυτοὺς ἐξ αὐτῶν 
παρακινοῦσιν. ᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ οὕτω μακάριον κἀκεῖνο, 
ὡς ἐν τῷ μὴ ποιεῖν μεγάλα αὖ ἐργάζεσθαι, καὶ ἐν 
45 τῷ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ μένειν οὐ σμικρὰ ποιεῖν. 

2. “Ὑφίσταται γοῦν ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου τοῦ ἀληθινοῦ 
ἐκείνου καὶ ἑνὸς κόσμος οὗτος οὐχ εἷς ἀληθῶς" 
πολὺς γοῦν καὶ εἰς πλῆθος μεμερισμένος καὶ ἄλλο 

ἢ ἀπ᾿ ἄλλου ἀφεστηκὸς καὶ ἀλλότριον γεγενημένον 
καὶ οὐκέτι φιλία μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔχθρα τῇ 
διαστάσει καὶ ἐν τῇ ἐλλείψει ἐξ ἀνάγκης πολέμιον 
ἄλλο ἄλλῳ. Οὐ γὰρ ἀρκεῖ αὐτῷ τὸ μέρος, ἀλλὰ 
σῳζόμενον τῷ ἄλλῳ πολέμιόν ἐστιν ὑφ᾽ οὗ 
σῴζεται. Τ έγονε δὲ οὐ λογισμῷ τοῦ δεῖν γενέσθαι, 
ἀλλὰ φύσεως δευτέρας ἀνάγκῃ οὐ γὰρ ἦν τοιοῦτον 

10 ἐκεῖνο οἷον ἔσχατον εἶναι τῶν ὄντων. Iparov 
γὰρ ἣν καὶ πολλὴν δύναμιν ἔχον καὶ πᾶσαν' καὶ 
ταύτην τοίνυν τὴν τοῦ ποιεῖν ἄλλο ἄνευ τοῦ 
ξητεῖν ποιῆσαι. "Ηδη γὰρ ἂν αὐτόθεν οὐκ εἶχεν, 
εἰ ἐζήτει, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἦν ἐκ τῆς αὐτοῦ οὐσίας, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἦν οἷον τεχνίτης ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸ ποιεῖν οὐκ ἔχων, 

15 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπακτόν, ἐκ τοῦ μαθεῖν λαβὼν τοῦτο. Νοῦς 
τοίνυν δούς τι ἑαυτοῦ εἰς ὕλην ἀτρεμὴς καὶ 
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or an intellect another intellect? Being able to make 
something by itself is the characteristic of something 
which is not altogether in a good state but makes and 
moves in the direction in which it is inferior. For 
altogether blessed beings it is alone enough to stay 
still in themselves and be what they are; restless 
activity is unsafe for those who in it violently move 
themselves oul of themselves. But that true All is 
blessed in such a way that in not making it ac 
complishes great works and in remaining in itself 
makes no smell things. 

2. For from that true universe which is one this 
universe comes into existence, which is not truly one; 
for it is many and divided into a multiplicity, and one 
part stands away from another and is alien to it, and 
there is not only friendship but elso enmity because of 
the separation, and in their deficiency one part is of 
necessity at war with another. For the part is not 
self-sufficient, but in being preserved is at war with 
the other by which it is preserved. This universe 
has come into existence, not as the result of a process 
of reasoning that it ought to exist but because it was 
necessary that there should be a second nature; for 
that true All was not of a kind to be the last of 
realities. For it wes the first, and had much power, 
indeed all power; and this is the power to produce 
something else without seeking to produce it. Tor 
if it had sought, it would not have had it of itself, 
nor would it have been of its own substance, but it 
would have been like a craftsman who does not have 
the ability to produce from himself, but as something 
acquired, and gets it from learning, So Intellect, 
by giving something of itself to matter, made all 
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ἥσυχος τὰ πάντα eipydlero οὗτος δὲ ὁ λόγος ἐκ 
νοῦ ῥυείς. ‘Td γὰρ ἀπορρέον ἐκ νοῦ λόγος, καὶ ἀεὶ 
ἀπορρεῖ, ἕως ἂν ἦ παρὼν ἐν τοῖς οὖσι νοῦς. 
“Ὥσπερ δὲ ἐν λόγῳ τῷ ἐν σπέρματι ὁμοῦ πάντων 
20 καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ὄντων καὶ οὐδενὸς οὐδενὶ μαχομέ- 
νου οὐδὲ διαφερομένου οὐδὲ ἐμποδίου ὄντος, 
γίνεταί τι ἤδη ἐν ὄγκῳ καὶ ἄλλο μέρος ἀλλαχοῦ 
καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐμποδίσειεν ἂν ἕτερον ἑτέρῳ καὶ 
ἀπαναλώσειεν ἄλλο ἄλλο, οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἐξ ἑνὸς νοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ λόγου ἀνέστη τόδε τὸ πᾶν καὶ 
25 διέστη καὶ ἐξ ἀνάγκης τὰ μὲν ἐγένετο φίλα καὶ 
προσηνῆ, τὰ δὲ ἐχθρὰ καὶ πολέμια, καὶ τὰ μὲν 
ἑκόντα, τὰ δὲ καὶ ἄκοντα ἀλλήλοις ἐλυμήνατο καὶ 
φθειρόμενα θάτερα γένεσιν ἄλλοις, εἰργάσατο, 
καὶ μίαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοιαῦτα ποιοῦσι καὶ πάσχουσιν 
ὅμως ἁρμονίαν ἐνεστήσατο φθεγγομένων μὲν 
30 ἑκάστων τὰ αὑτῶν, τοῦ δὲ λόγου ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὴν 
ἁρμονίαν καὶ μίαν τὴν σύνταξιν εἰς τὰ ὅλα 
ποιουμένου. "Ἔστι γὰρ τὸ πᾶν τόδε οὐχ ὥσπερ 
ἐκεῖ νοῦς καὶ λόγος, ἀλλὰ μετέχον νοῦ καὶ λόγου. 
Διὸ καὶ ἐδεήθη ἁρμονίας συνελθόντος νοῦ καὶ 
ἀνάγκης, τῆς μὲν πρὸς τὸ χεῖρον ἑλκούσης καὶ 
35 εἰς ἀλογίαν φερούσης ἅτε οὐκ οὔσης λόγου, 
ἄρχοντος δὲ νοῦ ὅμως ἀνάγκης. Ὃ μὲν γὰρ 
νοητὸς μόνον λόγος, καὶ οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ἄλλος 





1 The analogy of the seed (which in his way of thinking is 
superior in its concentrated unity to the full-grown plant) 
is a favourite one with Plotinus: ΟΡ.» 2.g., III. 7 [45] 11. 23-27. 

2 Plato, Timacus 48Az. 
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things in unperturbed quietness; this something of 
itself is the rational formative principle flowing from 
Intellect. For that which flows out from Intellect 
is formative principle, and it flows out always, as long 
as Intellect is present among realities, But just as 
in the formative principle in a seed all the parts are 
together and in the same place, and none of them 
fights with any other or is at odds with it or gets in 
its way; then something comes to be in bulk, and 
the different parts are in different places, and then 
one really could get in another's way and even con- 
sume it;1 so from Intellect which is one, and the 
formative principle which proceeds from it, this All 
has arisen and separated into parts, and of necessity 
some became friendly and gentle, others hostile and at 
war, and some did harm to each other willingly, some, 
too, unwillingly, and some by their destruction 
brought about the coming into being of others, and 
over them all as they acted and were acted upon in 
these kinds of ways they began a single melody, each 
of them uttering their own sounds, and the forming 
principle aver them producing the melody and the 
single ordering of ell together to the whole. This 
All of ours is not intellect and rational principle, like 
the All There, but participates in intellect and rational 
principle. Therefore, there was need of ἃ concord 
in which “intellect and necessity ” came together, 
in which necessity drags it down to what. is worse and 
carries it away to unreason, because it is not a ra- 
tional principle itself, but, all the same, “ intellect 
controls necessity.””* 1t is the intelligible universe 
that is nothing but rational principle, and there 
could not be another which is nothing but rational 
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μόνον λόγος" εἰ δέ τι ἐγένετο ἄλλο, der ἔλαττον 
ἐκείνου καὶ μὴ λόγον, μηδ᾽ αὖ ὕλην τινά: ἄκοσμον 
᾿ὔ s ’ s > a 4 Pd ud 4 
yap: μικτὸν dpa. Καὶ εἰς ἃ μὲν λήγει, ὕλη Kat 
40 λόγος, ὅθεν δὲ ἄρχεται, ψυχὴ ἐφεστῶσα τῷ 
μεμιγμένῳ, ἣν οὐ κακοπαθεῖν δεῖ νομίζειν ῥᾷστα 
διοικοῦσαν τόδε τὸ πᾶν τῇ οἷον παρουσίᾳ. 
3 K 4 ? ΝΜ ? i Ὁ \ ΄ ΄ 
. Καὶ οὐκ ἄν τις εἰκότως οὐδὲ τούτῳ μέμψαιτο 
ὡς οὐ καλῷ οὐδὲ τῶν μετὰ σώματος οὐκ ἀρίστῳ, 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ τὸν αἴτιον τοῦ εἶναι αὐτῷ αἰτιάσαιτο 
πρῶτον μὲν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ὄντος αὐτοῦ καὶ οὐκ ἐκ 
ὅ λογισμοῦ γενομένου, ἀλλὰ φύσεως ἀμείνονος γεν- 
“- > 
νῴσης κατὰ φύσιν ὅμοιον ἑαυτῇ ἔπειτα οὐδ 
εἰ λογισμὸς εἴη 6 ποιήσας, αἰσχυνεῖται τῷ 
, μὴ ,ὔ 3 , ͵ \ 
ποιηθέντι: ὅλον γάρ τι ἐποίησε πάγκαλον καὶ 
αὔταρκες καὶ φίλον αὑτῷ καὶ τοῖς μέρεσι τοῖς 
αὐτοῦ τοῖς τε κυριωτέροις καὶ τοῖς ἐλάττοσιν 
ὡσαύτως προσφόροις. τοίνυν ἐκ τῶν μερῶν 
τὸ ὅλον αἰτιώμενος ἄτοπος ἂν εἴη τῆς αἰτίας" τά 
τε γὰρ μέρη πρὸς αὐτὸ τὸ ὅλον δεῖ σκοπεῖν, εἰ 
+ 
σύμφωνα καὶ ἁρμόττοντα ἐκείνῳ, τό τε ὅλον 
4 A 
σκοπούμενον μὴ πρὸς μέρη ἄττα μικρὰ βλέπειν. 
Τοῦτο γὰρ οὐ τὸν κόσμον αἰτιωμένου, ἀλλά τινα 
15 τῶν αὐτοῦ χωρὶς λαβόντος, οἷον εἰ παντὸς ζῴου 
“ - , 
τρίχα ἢ τῶν χαμαὶ δάκτυλον } ἀμελήσας τὸν πάντα 
Ν , a (ἊΝ, , Bal 4 , 
ἄνθρωπον, δαιμονίαν τινὰ ὄψιν βλέπειν, ἢ νὴ Δία 


μ 
5 


1 14 λαβόντος Kirchhoff (accipientis Ficinus): λαβόντα codd. 
15 δάκτυλον Kirchhoff: δακτύλων codd. 
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principle; but if something else did come into exist- 
ence, it had to be less than that other universe, and 
not rational principle, nor yet some kind of matter, for 
that would be without beauty and order; so it had 
to be a mixture [of both]. Its terminal points are 
matter and rational principle; its starting-point is 
Soul presiding over the mixture, Soul which we must 
not think suffers any harm as it directs this All with 
the utmost ease by a sort of presence. 

3. And it is not proper for anyone to speak ill of 
even this universe as not being beautiful or the best 
of all things which have body; nor to blame the 
cause of its existence when, first of all, it exists of 
necessity and not as the result of any process of 
reasoning, but. of a better nature naturally producing 
a likeness of itself; then, even ifit had been a process 
of reasoning which had produced it, there will be 
nothing to be ashamed of in its product; for it pro- 
duced a whole, all beautiful and self-sufficient and 
fricnds with itself and with its parts, both the more 
important and the lesser, which are all equally well 
adapted to it. So he who blamed the whole because 
of the parts would be quite unreasonable in his 
blame; one must consider the parts in relation to 
the whole, to see if they are harmonious and in con- 
cord with it; and when one considers the whole one 
must not look at a few little parts.1 This is not 
blaming the universe but taking some of its parts 
separately, as if one were to take a hair of a whole 
living being, or a toe, and neglect the whole man, a 
wonderful sight to see; or, really, to ignore the rest 


1 Cp. Plato, Lews X. 903B-C. 
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τὰ ἄλλα ζῷω ἀφεὶς τὸ εὐτελέστατον λαμβάνοι, ἢ 
Low , ἂν ἃ , νων 
τὸ ὅλον γένος παρείς, οἷον τὸ ἀνθρώπυυ, Θερσίτην 

7 / », > a) A ε , 
εἰς μέσον ἄγοι. Ἐπεὶ οὖν τὸ γενόμενον 6 κόσμος 
ἐστὶν 6 σύμπας, τοῦτον θεωρῶν τάχα ἂν ἀκούσαις 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὡς «ἐμὲ πεποίηκε θεὸς κἀγὼ ἐκεῖθεν 
ἐγενόμην τέλειος ἐκ πάντων ζῴων καὶ ἱκανὸς 
ἐμαυτῷ καὶ αὐτάρκης οὐδενὸς δεόμενος, ὅτι πάντα 
ἐν ἐμοὶ καὶ φυτὰ καὶ ζῷα καὶ συμπάντων τῶν 
~ 4 ‘ A " \ Ψ' 
γενητῶν φύσις καὶ θεοὶ πολλοὶ καὶ δαιμόνων 


ὅ δῆμοι καὶ ψυχαὶ ἀγαθαὶ καὶ ἄνθρωποι ἀρετῇ 


, i 3 ‘ Α “- 4 , » 
εὐδαίμονες. Οὐ γὰρ δὴ γῆ μὲν κεκόσμηται φυτοῖς 
~ - , 
τε πᾶσι καὶ ζῴοις παντοδαποῖς καὶ μέχρι θαλάττης 
a [2 A 3. A col " cyan! " 
ψυχῆς ἦλθε δύναμις, ἀὴρ δὲ πᾶς καὶ αἰθὴρ καὶ 
> ‘ ΄ a »” > > > - " 
οὐρανὸς σύμπας ψυχῆς ἄμοιρος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ ψυχαὶ 
“- ~ ~ " ~ 
ἀγαθαὶ πᾶσαι, ἄστροις ζῆν διδοῦσαι καὶ τῇ 
εὐτάκτῳ οὐρανοῦ καὶ ἀιδίῳ περιφορᾷ νοῦ μιμήσει 
, ,ὔ > , " L ae | > 7 LAND! 
κύκλῳ φερομένῃ ἐμφρόνιως πέρι. ταῦ τῶν αει" οὐδὲν 
γὰρ ἔξω ζητεῖ. ἸΙάντα δὲ τὰ ἐν ἐμοὶ ἐφίεται. μὲν 
a > a 4 4 x , ‘ ε ~ 
του ἀγαθοῦ, τυγχάανει δὲ κατα δύναμιν τὴν εαυτοὺν 
ἕκαστα: ἐξήρτητα: γὰρ πᾶς μὲν οὐρανὸς ἐκείνου, 
- A Η 4 1 ‘ e > , > a i 
πᾶσα δὲ «μη ψυχὴ καὶ Ol εν μέρεσιν «μους θεοί, 
καὶ τὰ ζῷα δὲ πάντα καὶ φυτὰ καὶ εἴ τι ἅψυχον 
4 
δοκεῖ εἶναι ἐν ἐμοί, Kui τὰ μὲν τοῦ εἶναι μετέχειν 
δοκεῖ μόνον, τὰ δὲ τοῦ ζῆν, τὰ δὲ μᾶλλον ἐν τῷ 
αἰσθάνεσθαι, τὰ δὲ ἤδη λόγον ἔχει, τὰ δὲ πᾶσαν 
ζωήν. Οὐ γὰρ τὰ ἴσα ἀπαιτεῖν δεῖ τοῖς μὴ ἴσοις" 
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of living beings and pick out the meanest; or to pass 
over the whole race, say, of men and bring forward 
Thersites. Since, then, what has come into being 
is the whole universe, if you contemplate this, you 
might hear it say,‘ A god made me, and I came from 
him perfect above all living things, and complete in 
myself and self-sufficient, lacking nothing, because all 
things are in me, plants and animals and the nature 
of all things that have come into being, and many 
gods, and populations of spirits, and good souls and 
men who are happy in their virtue. It is not true 
that the earth is adorned wilh all plants and every 
sort of animal, and the power of soul has reached to 
the sea, but all the air and aether and the whole 
heaven is without a share of soul; but up there are 
all good souls, giving life to the stars and to the 
well-ordered everlasting circuit of the heaven, which 
in imitation of Intellect wisely circles round the same 
centre for ever; for it secks nothing outside itself 
Everything in me seeks after the Good, but each 
attains itin proportion to its own power; for the whole 
heaven depends on it, and the whole of my soul, and 
the gods in my parts, and all animals and plants and 
whatever there is in me (if there is anything) which 
is thought to be without life. And some things appear 
to participate only in being, others in life, others more 
fully in life in that they have sense-perception, 
others at the next stage have reason, and others the 
fullness of life. One must not demand equal gifts 
in things which are not equal, It is not the finger’s 


1 Cp. Laws X. 898 (especially 898A5—B3 on the likeness of 
the circular motion of the heavens to the activity of intellect) 
ance XII. 967A Ὁ. 
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40 οὐδὲ yap δακτύλῳ τὸ βλέπειν, ἀλλὰ ὀφθαλμῷ 
τοῦτο, δακτύλῳ δὲ ἄλλο, τὸ εἶναι οἶμαι δακτύλῳ 
καὶ τὸ αὐτοῦ ἔχειν.» 

4. Πῦρ δὲ εἰ ὑπὸ ὕδωτος σβέννυται καὶ ἕτερον 
roy 1 , Η͂ ͵ \ 4 > 
ὑπὸ πυρὸς φθείρεται, μὴ θαυμάσῃς. Kut γὰρ ets 

4 ” S:. 8 » > ’ A ey? ε aA 
τὸ εἶναι ἄλλο αὐτὸ ἤγαγεν, οὐκ ὠὀχθὲν bp αὑτοῦ 
ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου ἐφθάρη, καὶ ἦλθε δὲ εἰς τὸ εἶναι ὑπ᾽ 

ὅ ἄλλου φθορᾶς, καὶ ἡ φθορὰ δὲ αὐτῷ οὐδὲν ἂν ἡ 

4 Ny | ᾿ > 4 a ' Ψ ‘ 
οὕτω δεινὸν φέροι, καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ φθαρέντος πυρὸς 
πῦρ ἄλλο. Τῷ μὲν γὰρ ἀσωμάτῳ οὐρανῷ ἕκαστον 

Ζ é δὲ δ, ~ 2 ~ =. é > t = " 
μένει, ἐν δὲ τῷδε τῷ οὐρανῷ πᾶν μὲν ἀεὶ ζῇ καὶ 
ὅσα τίμια - καὶ κύρια μέρη, ut δὲ ἀμείβουσαι 

Η͂ ΄, aed > ν ΠῚ , 
ψυχαὶ σώματα καὶ ἄλλοτε ἐν ἄλλῳ εἴδει γίγνονται, 
a 4 Γ᾿ LZ rd ~ ‘ 
10 καὶ ὅταν δὲ δύνηται, ἔξω γενέσεως στᾶσα ψυχὴ 
A 7 ? 4 a Σ vA δὲ Lond > 
μετὰ τῆς πάσης ἐστὶ ψυχῆς. Σώματα δὲ ζῇ κατ 
Η > @ a Ν δὲ 7A " 
εἶδος καὶ καθ᾽ ὅλα ἕκαστα, εἴπερ ἐξ αὐτῶν καὶ 
~ x” \ 4 Μ » A A , See θυ 
ζῷα ἔσται καὶ τρωφήσεται. Fwy γὰρ ἐνταῦθα 
, Set BS cd Ἔδει δὲ 7 > 
κινουμένη, ἐκεῖ δὲ ἀκώητος. εἰ δὲ κίνησιν ἐξ 
ἀκινησίας εἶναι καὶ ἐκ τῆς ἐν αὐτῇ ζωῆς τὴν ἐξ 

15 αὐτῆς γεγονένωι ἄλλην, οἷον ἐμπνέουσαν καὶ οὐκ 
ἀτρεμοῦσαν Cun ἀναπνοὴν τῆς ἠρεμούσης οὖσαν. 
Ζῴων δὲ εἰς ἄλληλα ἀναγκαῖων, αἱ ἐπιθέσεις καὶ 
φθοραί: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀΐδια ἐγένετο. Ἰυγένετο δέ, ὅτι 
λόγος πᾶσαν ὕλην κατελάμβανε καὶ εἶχεν ἐν αὑτῷ 


1 These individual bodies are probably the elements, carth, 
air, etc., which are alive and communicate their life to the 
living beings in them: ep. IV, 4 [28] 27, where stones are said 
to grow as long as they are part of the living continuous 
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business to see, but this is che eye’s function, and the 
finger's is something else, to be essentially finger 
and to have what belongs to it.” 

4, But do not be surprised if fire is extinguished by 
water and something else is destroyed by fire. For 
something else brought it into existence; it did not 
bring itself and was then destroyed by something 
else; and it came to being by the destruction of 
something else, and its own corresponding destruc- 
tion, if it comes, would bring nothing terrible to it, 
and there is another fire in place of the fire which was 
destroyed. For the incorporeal heaven, each in- 
dividual part persists, but in this heaven here the 
whole lives fur ever and all the noble and important 
parts, but the souls, changing their bodies, appear now 
in one farm and now in another,.and also, when it 
can, a soul takes its place outside the process of 
becoming and is with the universal soul. Bodies 
live by species, and individual bodies as far as they 
are wholes,’ if living things both come from them and 
are to be nourished by them; for life is in motion 
here, but unmoved There. Mation had to came from 
stillness, and from the life which remains in itself 
there had to come the life which proceeds from it, 
which is different, lixe a life breathing and stirring 
whith is the respiration of that life at rest. The 
attacks of livmg beings on each other, and thcir 
destruction of each other, are necessary; they did 
not come into existence to live for ever. They 
came into existence because the formative principle 
took hold of the whole of matter and had in itself all 


structure of the earth, but to stop growing when they are cut 
away from it. 
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πάντα ὄντων αὐτῶν ἐκεῖ ἐν τῷ ἄνω οὐρανῷ᾽ 
πόθεν γὰρ ἂν ἦλθε μὴ ὄντων ἐκεῖ; ᾿Ανθρώπων δὲ 
Fahy ae tee ese er 
εἰς ἀλλήλους ἀδικίαι ἔχοιεν μὲν ἂν αἰτίαν ἔφεσιν 
τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, ἀδυναμίᾳ δὲ τοῦ τυχεῖν σφαλλόμενοι 
ἐπ᾽ ἄλλους τρέπονται. ἴσχουσι δὲ ἀδικοῦντες 
“- a ,ὔ 
δίκας κακυνόμενοι ταις ψυχαῖς ἐνεργείαις κακιᾶας 
,ὔ 
τάττονταί τε εἰς τόπον χείρονα: οὐ γὰρ μήποτε 
ἐκφύγῃ μηδὲν τὸ ταχθὲν ἐν τῷ τοῦ παντὸς 
7 
νόμῳ. "Ἔστι δὲ οὐ διὰ τὴν ἀταξίαν τάξις οὐδὲ 
o i 
διὰ τὴν ἀνομίαν νόμος, ws τις οἴεται, ἵνα γένοιτο 
, - A ‘ , "τ / > \ ‘ 
ἐκεῖνα διὰ τὰ χείρω καὶ ἵνα φαίνοιτο, ἀλλὰ διὰ 
‘ , > ‘ “Ὁ " Lid / > / 
τὴν τάξιν ἐπακτὸν οὖσαν. καὶ ὅτι τάξις, ἀταξία, 
A ὃ A ‘ ᾿ " ‘ λό \ ¢ λά 
και ta TOV νομὸν καὶ τὸν λόγον, KILL OTL oyas, 
παρανομία καὶ ἄνοια οὐ τῶν βελτιόνων τὰ χείρω 
ΐ ς 2 ‘ ~ , , ‘ 
πεποιηκότων, ἀλλὰ των δέχεσθαι δεομένων Ta 
ἀμείνω φύσει τῇ ἑαυτῶν ἢ συντυχίᾳ καὶ κωλύσει 
v / > td ‘ A > ~ 
ἄλλων δέξασθαι ου δεδυνημένων. Τὸ yup CTTAKTD 
᾿ ΄ a“ “ 2 4 hal > > 4% > 
χρώμενον τάξει τοῦτο ἂν οὐ τύχοι ἢ Sv αὐτὸ wap 
αὐτοῦ ἢ δι᾽ ἄλλο παρ᾽ ἄλλου- πολλὰ δὲ ὑπ’ ἄλλων 
, L are / ral Z ‘ ‘ » 
πάσχε: καὶ ἀκόντων τῶν ποιούντων καὶ πρὸς ἄλλο 
© 4 A ὃ A ὃ "» > ‘ we 1 LA pm ἢ , 
ἱεμένων. Τὰ δὲ dv αὐτὰ ἔχοντα " κίνησιν αὐτεξού- 
ΜΟῚ ae bal . 4 ‘ 4 Xr , es. ΝᾺ 
σιον ζῷα ῥέποι ἂν ὁτὲ μὲν πρὸς τὰ βελτίω, ὁτὲ δὲ 
πρὸς τὰ χείρω. Τὴν δὲ πρὸς τὰ γείρω τροπὴν 
map αὐτοῦ ζητεῖν ἴσως οὐκ ἄξιον' ὀλίγη γὰρ 
1 ἔχοντα Theodoretus: ἐχόντων codd, 


1 1,6. Epicurus (cp. Usener, Zpicurea 580 ff.). 
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living things, because they all exist There, in the 
upper heaven; for where could they have come from 
if they did not exist There? The cause of the 
wrongs men do to one another might be their effort 
towards the Good; when they fail through their 
impotence to attain it, they turn against other men. 
But the wrongdoers pay the penalty, being corrupted 
in their souls by their works of wickedness, and are 
set in a lower place; for nothing can ever escape 
that which is ordained in the law of the All. But 
order does not exist because of disorder or law be- 
cause of lawlessness, as someone thinks,! that these 
good things may exist and be manifested because of 
the worse ones; but disorder and lawlessness exist 
because of order, which is imposed from outside. 
It is because there is order that disorder exists, and 
on account of the law and formative reason, just 
because it is reason, that there is transgression of the 
law and folly; not that the better things produce the 
worse, but the things which ought lo receive the 
better are unable to do so because of their own 
nature or because cf some chance circumstance or 
hindrance from others. For when something has its 
order from outside it may fail to correspond to it 
either of its own accord and from itself or because of 
and impelled by something else; and many things 
are affected by others when those which act on them 
do not intend to do so and are aiming at something 
else. But living beings which have of themselves a 
movement under their own control might incline 
sometimes to what is better, sometimes to what is 
worse. It is probably not worth enquiring into the 
reason for this 5618 caused turning towards the worse; 
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40 τροπὴ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς γενομένη προϊοῦσα ταύτῃ πλέον 
καὶ peilov τὸ ἁμαρτανόμενον ἀεὶ ποιεῖ" καὶ σῶμα 
δὲ σύνεστι καὶ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐπιθυμία: καὶ ππαροφθὲν 
τὸ πρῶτον καὶ τὸ ἐξαίφνης καὶ μὴ ἀναληφθὲν 
αὐτίκα καὶ αἵρεσιν εἰς ὅ τις ἐξέπεσεν εἰρνάσατο. 
Ἕπεταΐ γε μὴν δίκη" καὶ οὐκ ἄδικον τοιόνδε 

45 γενόμενον ἀκόλουθα πάσχειν τῇ διαθέσει, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπαιτητέον τούτοις τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν ὑπάρχειν, οἷς 
μὴ εἴργασται εὐδαιμονίας ἄξια. Οἱ δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ μόνοι 
εὐδαίμονες: διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ θεοὶ εὐδαίμονες. 

5. Εἰ τοίνυν καὶ ψυχαῖς ἐν τῷδε τῷ παντὶ 
ἔξεστιν εὐδαίμοσιν εἶναι, εἴ τινες μὴ εὐδαίμονες, 
οὐκ αἰτιατέον τὸν τόπον, ἀλλὰ τὰς ἐκείνων 
ἀδυναμίας οὐ δυνηθείσας καλῶς ἐναγωνίσασθαι, 

ὅ οὗ δὴ ἄθλα ἀρετῆς πρόκειται. Καὶ μὴ θείους 
δὲ γενομένους θεῖον βίον μὴ ἔχειν τί δεινόν; 
Πενίαι δὲ καὶ νόσοι τοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς οὐδέν, τοῖς 
δὲ κακοῖς σύμφορα: καὶ ἀνάγιςη νοσεῖν σώματα 
ἔχουσι. Καὶ οὐκ ἀχρεῖα δὲ οὐδὲ ταῦτα παντάπασιν 
εἰς σύνταξιν» καὶ συμπλήρωσιν τοῦ ὅλου. Ὥς γὰρ 

10 φθαρέντων τινῶν ὁ λόγος ὁ τοῦ παντὸς κατεχρή- 
σατο τοῖς φθαρεῖσιν εἰς γένεσιν ἄλλων---οὐδὲν γὰῤ 
οὐδαμῇ ἐκφεύγει τὸ ὑπὸ τούτου καταλαμβάνεσθαι--- 
οὕτω καὶ κακωθέντος σώματος καὶ μαλακισθείσης 
δὲ ψυχῆς τῆς τὰ τοιαῦτα πασχούσης τὰ 5 νόσοις 
καὶ κακίᾳ καταληφθέντα ὑπεβλήθη ἄλλῳ εἱρμῷ 

15 καὶ ἄλλῃ τάξει. Καὶ τὰ μὲν αὐτοῖς συνήνεγκε 
ποῖς παθοῦσιν, οἷον πενία καὶ νόσος, ἡ δὲ κακία 

1 σύμφορα Creuzer (utilia Ficinus): συμφορά ccdd. 
2 rq? AP H-S: καὶ codd. 
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fur a deviation which is slight to begin with, as it 
goes on in this way continually makes the fault wider 
and graver; and the body is there too, and, neces- 
sarily, its lust. And the first beginning, the sudden 
impulse, if it is overlooked and not immediately 
corrected, even produces a settled choice of that into 
which onc has fallen. Punishment certainly follows; 
and it is not unjust that someone who has come to be 
this sort of person should sufer the consequences of 
his condition; people must not demand to be well off 
who have not done what deserves well-being. Only 
the good are well off; that, too, is what gives the 
gods their well-being. 

5. If, then, it is possible for souls to be well off in 
this All, we must not blame the place if some are not 
well off, but their own incapacity, in that they have 
not been able to take a noble part in the contest for 
which the prizes of virtue are offered. Why is it 
disconcerting if men who have not become godlike 
do not have a gcdlike life? And poverty, too, and 
sickness, are nothing to the good, but advantageous 
to the bad; and men must fall sick if they have 
bodies. And even these troubles are not altogether 
without usefulness for the co-ordination and comple- 
tion of the whole. For, just as when some things are 
destroyed the formative principle of the All uses 
them for the generation of others—for nothing any- 
where escapes its grip—so, when a body is damaged, 
and a soul enfeebled by suffering something of this 
kind, what has been seized upon by sicknesses and 
vice is subjected lo another chain of causation end 
another ordering. And some troubles are profitable 
to the sufferers themselves, poverty and sickness for 
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’ , ’ / > ‘ μὰ ὔ 
εἰργάσατο τι χρήσιμον εἰςς τὸ ὅλον παράδειγμα 
δίκης γενομένη καὶ πολλὰ ἐξ αὐτῆς χρήσιμα 
παρασχομένη. Καὶ γὰρ ἐγρηγορότας ἐποίησε καὶ 
νοῦν καὶ σύνεσιν ἐγείρει 1 πονηρίας ὁδοῖς avrirar- 
τομένων, καὶ μανθάνειν δὲ ποιεῖ οἷον ἀγαθὸν 
ἀρετὴ παραθέσει κακῶν ὧν ob πονηροὶ ἔχουσι. 
Καὶ οὐ γέγονε τὰ κακὰ διὰ ταῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
χρῆται καὶ αὐτοῖς εἰς δέον, ἐπείπερ ἐγένετο, 

“- . “ " 
εἴρηται. Τοῦτο δὲ δυνάμεως μεγίστης, καλῶς καὶ 
τοῖς κακοῖς χρῆσθαι δύνασθαι καὶ τοῖς ἀμόρφοις 

a 1 
γενομένοις eis ἑτέρας μορφὰς χρῆσθαι ἱκανὴν 
εἶναι. Ὅλως δὲ τὸ κακὸν ἔλλειψιν ἀγαθοῦ θετέον" 

3 / A Μ > A > ~ o > 
ἀνάγκη δὲ ἔλλειψιν εἶναι ἐνταῦθα ἀγαθοῦ, ὅτι ἐν 
ἄλλῳ. Τὸ οὖν ἄλλο, ἐν ᾧ ἐστι τὸ ἀγαθόν, ἕτερον 
ἀγαθοῦ ὃν ποιεῖ τὴν ἔλλειψιν. τοῦτο γὰρ οὐκ 
> 1. 4 ‘ ” > ᾿ x , « 
ἀγαθὸν ἦν. Διὸ οὔτε ἀπολέσθαι τὰ κακά, ὅτι 
τε ἄλλα ἄλλων ἐλάττω πρὸς ἀγαθοῦ φύσιν ἕτερά 
τε τἄλλα τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς ὑποστάσεως 
> - rd = 4 , ~ ͵ 
ἐκεῖθεν λαβόντα, τοιαῦτα δὴ γενόμενα τῷ πόρρω. 

ἊΣ | > > ͵ o > ‘ we 

6. Τὸ δὲ παρ᾽ ἀξίαν, ὅταν ἀγαθοὶ κακὰ ἔχωσι, 

~ μ᾿ a 3 , x 4 3 ε 2 
φαῦλοι δὲ τὰ ἐναντία, τὸ μὲν λέγειν ὡς οὐδὲν 
κακὸν τῷ ἀγαθῷ οὐδ᾽ αὖ τῷ φαύλῳ ἀγαθὸν ὀρθῶς 
μὲν λέγεται: ἀλλὰ διὰ τί τὰ μὲν παρὰ φύσιν 
τούτῳ, τὰ δὲ κατὰ φύσιν τῷ πονηρῷ; Πῶς γὰρ 
καλῶς νέμειν οὕτω; “AM εἰ τὸ κατὰ φύσιν οὐ 

1 ἐγείρει Theodoretus: ἐγεῖραι codd. 

2 τἄλλα Theiler: ἄλλα codd. Ξ. 


1 The often-repeaied quotation from Plato, Theaetetus 
17645, one of the cardinal texts of Plctinian Neoplatonism. 
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instance, and vice works something useful to the 
whole by becoming an example of just punishment; 
and also of itself it offers much that is of use. For it 
makes men awake and wakes up the intelligence and 
understanding of those who are opposed to the ways 
of wickedness, and makes us learn what a good virtue 
is by comparison with the evils of which the wicked 
have ashare. And evils did not come into existence 
for these reasons, but we have explained that, when 
they have come into existence, the formative prin- 
ciple uses even them to meet aneed. This belongs 
to the greatest power, to be able to use even the 
evil nobly and to be strong enough to use things which 
have become shapeless for making other shapes. In 
general, we must define evil as a falling short of good; 
and there must be a falling short of good here below, 
because the good is in something else. This some- 
thing else, then, in which the good is, since il is other 
than good, produces the falling short; for it is not 
ood. Therefore “evils will not be done away 
with,” } because some things are less than others in 
comparison with the nature of good, and the other 
things which have the cause of their existence from 
the Good are different from the Good and have 
certainly become the sort of things they are because 
of their distance from it. 
€. As for people getting what they do not deserve, 
when the good get what is bad and the bad the op- 
posite, it is correct to say that nothing is bad for the 
good iuan and nothing, correspondingly, good for the 
bad one; but why do things against nature come to 
the good, and things according to nature to the 
wicked? How can this be right distribution? But 
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ποιεῖ προσθήκην πρὸς τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν, οὐδ᾽ αὖ τὸ 
- fot =~ “- ᾿ , 
παρὰ φύοιν ἀφαιρεῖ τοῦ κακοῦ τοῦ ἐν φαύλοις, τί 
διαφέρει τὸ οὕτως ἢ οὕτως; “Ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ εἰ ὃ 
μὲν καλὺς τὸ σῶμα, ὁ δὲ αἰσχρὸς ὁ ἀγαθός. 
10 ᾿Αλλὰ τὸ πρέπον καὶ ἀνάλογον καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν 
- 13> ἢ 
ἐκείνως ἂν ἦν, ὃ νῦν οὐκ ἔστι προνοίας δὲ ἀρίστης 
- 4 ‘ ΕἾ 
ἐκεῖνο ἦν. Kal μὴν καὶ τὸ δούλους, τοὺς δὲ 
- A 
δεσπότας εἶναι, καὶ ἄρχοντας τῶν πόλεων τοὺς 
a > 
κακούς, τοὺς δὲ ἐπιεικεῖς δούλους εἶναι, od 
, 29> > ta = ‘A ’ 
πρέποντα ἦν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ προυθήκην ταῦτα μὴ φέρει 
“ ““ 3 “7 
els ἀγαθοῦ Kat κακοῦ κτῆσιν. Katroe τὰ ἀνομώ- 
15 τατα ἂν πράξειεν ᾿ἄρχων πυνηρός: καὶ κρατοῦσι 
δ᾽ ἂν πολέμοις οἱ κακοὶ καὶ οἷα αἰσχρὰ δρῶσιν 
> t t ’ \ a > 
αἰχμαλώτους λαβόντες. Πάντα yap ταῦτα azo- 
.. ἄν; .Ν 
ρεῖν ποιεῖ, ὅπως προνοίας οὔσης γίνεται. Kat γὰρ 
a , 
εἰ πρὸς τὸ ὅλον βλέπειν Set τὸν ὁτιοῦν μέλλοντα 
Spite > 
ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ μέρη ὀρθῶς ἔχει τάττειν ἐν 
, ΑἹ ~ ΄ . Ν - . A 
20 ϑέοντι αὐτῷ καὶ μάλιστα, ὅταν ἔμψυχα F καὶ 
Pde, ᾿ n y Coes ie , δὲ dat 
Σωὴν ἔχῃ 7) καὶ λογικὰ ἢ, καὶ τὴν πρόνοιαν oe ἐπί 
= a> A 
πάντα φθάνειν καὶ τὸ ἔργον αὐτῆς τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι, τὸ 
> i 
μηδενὸς ἠμεληκέναι. Ei οὖν φαμεν ἐκ νοῦ τόδε 
A ~ ~ , A 
τὸ πᾶν ἠρτῆσθαι καὶ εἰς ἅπαντα ἐληλυθένων τὴν 
~ ~ a 
25 δύναμιν αὐτοῦ, πειρᾶσθαι δεῖ δεικνύναι, ὅπῃ 
a Ν͵ 
ἕκαστα τούτων καλῶς ἔχει. 
" - , έ a ry λῶς ὁ a 
7. Πρῶτον τοίνυν ληπτέον ὡς τὸ καλῶς ev τῷ 
- - > ~ ΄ 4 
μικτῷ ζητοῦντας χρὴ μὴ πάντη ἀπαιτεῖν ὅσον τὸ 
7 : 2, hone 
καλῶς ἐν τῷ ἀμίέςτῳ ἔχει, μηδ᾽ ἐν δευτέροις 
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if what is according to nature brings no addition to 
well-being, nor, correspondingly, does that which is 
contrary to nature take away anything of the evil 
which is in the bad, what does it matter whether it is 
this way or that? Just as it does not matter if the 
bad man is beautiful in body and the other, the good 
man, is ugly. But that other way, which is not che: 
way things are now, would be proper and propor- 
tionate and according to merit; and that would be 
the way of the best providence. Then, again, it is 
not proper that the good should be slaves and the 
others masters, and that the wicked should be rulers 
of cities and decent men their slaves, even if these 
circumstances add nothing to the possession of good 
or evil. Then, too, a wicked ruler might do the most 
lawless things: and the bad get the upper hand in 
wars, and what crimes they commit when they have 
taken prisoners! All these things cause perplexity 
about how they can happen if there is a providence. 
For even if someone who is intending to make some- 
thing must look to the whole, yet all the same it is 
right for him to set the parts where they ought to be, 
especially when they are beings with sou's, and have 
life, or are even rational; and providence ought to 
reach everything, and its task ought to be just this, 
to leave nothing neglecled. If, then, we say this 
All depends on Intellect, and that the power of in- 
tellect has extended to all things, we must try to 
show in what way each of them is excellently disposed. 
7. First, then, we must understand that those who 
are looking for excellence in what is mixed must not 
demand all {πεῖ excellence has in the unmixed, nor 
look for things of the first order among those of the 
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ζητεῖν τὰ πρῶτα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ καὶ σῶμα ἔχει, 
δ συγχωρεῖν καὶ παρὰ τούτου ἰέναι εἰς τὸ πᾶν, 
ἀπαιτεῖν δὲ παρὰ τοῦ λόγου, ὅσον ἐδύνατο δέξασθαι 
τὸ μῖγμα, εἰ μηδὲν τούτου ἐλλείπει: οἷον, εἴ τις 
ἐσκόπει τὸν ἄνθρωπον τὸν αἰσθητὸν ὅστις κάλλισ- 
> Ἂ 4 ~ > ~ > cA " , ‘ 
τος, οὐκ ἂν δήπου τῷ ἐν νῷ ἀνθρώπῳ ἠξίωσε τὸν 
> 4 t, Σλλ᾽ t ἌΝ 3 > δέ. va] - ~ 
αυτον εἰναι, α. εκεῖνο a7rodE xX at TOU ποιητοῦ, 
10 εἰ ὅμως ἐν σαρξὶ καὶ νεύροις καὶ ὀστέοις ὄντα 
κατέλαβε τῷ λόγῳ, ὥστε καὶ ταῦτα καλλῦνα;: καὶ 
τὸν λόγον δυνηθῆναι ἐπανθεῖν 1 τῇ ὕλῃ. Ταῦτα 
τοίνυν ὑποθέμενον χρὴ προιέναι τὸ ἐντεῦθεν ἐπὶ 
τὰ ἐπιζητούμενα' τάχα γὰρ av ev τούτοις τὸ 
θαυμαστὸν ἀνεύροιμεν τῆς προνοίας καὶ τῆς 
, > e / ‘ ~ , σ 
15 δυνάμεως, παρ᾽ οὗ ὑπέστη τὸ πᾶν τόδε. Ὅσα 
μὲν οὖν ἔργα ψυχῶν, ἃ δὴ ἐν αὐταῖς ἵσταται ταῖς 
4 ‘ 
ἐργαζομέναις τὰ χείρω, οἷον ὅσα κακαὶ ψυχαὶ 
»Ἤ cy 1@ ᾽ ta « , ? ἢ 
ἄλλας ἔβλαψαν καὶ ὅσα ἀλλήλας αἱ κακαί, εἰ μὴ 
καὶ τοῦ κακὰς ὅλως αὐτὰς εἶναι τὸ προνοοῦν 
lal a 4 
αἰτιῷτο, ἀπαιτεῖν λόγον οὐδὲ εὐθύνας προσήκει 
20 (αἰτία ἑλομένου » διδόντας: εἴρηται γὰρ ὅτι 
Ψ' A ‘ i > ” τσ γ᾽ 
ἔδει καὶ ψυχὰς κινήσεις οἰκείας ἔχειν καὶ ὅτι οὐ 
ψυχαὶ μόνον, ἀλλὰ ζῷα ἤδη, καὶ δὴ καὶ οὐδὲν 
θαυμαστὸν οὔσας ὅ εἰσιν ἀκόλουθον βίον ἔχειν' 
οὐδὲ γάρ, ὅτι κόσμος ἦν, ἐληλύθασιν, ἀλλὰ πρὸ 
κόσμου τὸ κόσμου εἶναι εἶχον καὶ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 


1 ἐπανθεῖν Theiler: ἐπανελθεῖν codd. 





1 From the myth of Er in Republic X. 617E4-5 (the soul’s 
choice of lives). 
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second, but, since they also have a body, one must 
admit thal something comes from il lo the All, and 
demand from the rational forming principle only as 
much as the mixture can receive, if nothing of it is 
deficient: for instance, if someone was locking for the 
mest beautiful man that we can perceive by our 
senses he would not, presumably, expect him to be 
the same as Lhe man in Intellect, but would be 
satisficd with what his maker had done if he had so 
dominated him, even though he was held in flesh and 
sinews and bones, by the formative principle, that he 
made these material things beautiful, and the for- 
mative principle was able to come into Hower upon 
the matter. So, then, we must take these principles , 
as the basis of our discussion, and go on from there to 
our enquiries; for perhaps we may discover in them 
the wonder of providence and of the power from which 
this All came into existence. Now, as far as all the 
works of souls are concerned, those, that is, which 
remain within the souls which do wrong, for instance, 
the harm evil souls do to others and the harm they 
do to each other, unless one is to blame the pro- 
vidential power for their being bad at all, one has no 
proper reason for demanding an account or a reckon- 
ing from it, as one admits that “ the blame lies with 
the chooser 1} for it has already been said that 
souls must have their own movements, and that they 
are not only souls but also already [composite] living 
beings, and that there is nothing surprising if, being 
what they are, they have a life corresponding with 
their nature; for they have not come into the uni-~ 
verse because it existed but before the universe they Ὁ 
had it in them to belong to the universe, and to care ~~ 
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καὶ ὑφιστάναι καὶ διοικεῖν καὶ ποιεῖν ὅστις τρόπος, 
Ww > ~ ‘ “- , ? 7 A » 
εἴτε ἐφεστῶσαι καὶ διδοῦσαί τι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν εἴτε 
κατιοῦσαι εἴτε at μὲν οὕτως, αἱ δ᾽ οὕτως" οὐ 
A an” ‘A ~ ‘ ,ὔ 3 > - -“ νιν 
γὰρ ἂν τὰ νῦν περὶ τούτων, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι, ὅπως TOT 
4 
av ἢ, τήν ye πρόνοιαν ἐπὶ τούτοις οὐ μεμπτέον. 
? ΕΣ - » ay ᾿ tg ‘A r 
AM ὅταν πρὸς τοὺς ἐναντίους τὴν παράθεσιν 
τῶν κακῶν τις θεωρῇ, πένητας ἀγαθοὺς καὶ 
πονηροὺς πλουσίους καὶ πλεονεκτοῦντας ἐν οἷς 
ἔχειν δεῖ ἀνθρώπους ὄντας τοὺς χείρους καὶ 
κρατοῦντας, καὶ ἑαυτῶν καὶ τὰ ἔθνη καὶ τὰς 
πόλεις; ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν, ὅτι μὴ μέχρι γῆς φθάνει; 
᾿Αλλὰ τῶν ἄλλων γινομένων λόγῳ μαρτύριον 
~ \ ~ 
τοῦτο Kal μέχρι γῆς ἰέναι: καὶ yap ζῷα καὶ 
A 7 é Ἁ ~ 4 ~ / 
φυτὰ καὶ λόγου καὶ ψυχῆς καὶ ζωῆς μεταλαμβάνει. 
᾿Αλλὰ φθάνουσα οὐ κρατεῖ; ᾿Αλλὰ ζξῴου ἑνὸς 
~ , τς 
ὄντος τοῦ παντὸς ὅμοιον ἂν γένοιτο, εἴ τις κεφαλὴν 
μὲν ἀνθρώπου καὶ πρόσωπον ὑπὸ φύσεως καὶ 
λόγου γίνεσθαι λέγοι κρατοῦντος, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν 
ἄλλαις ἀναθείη αἰτίαις, τύχαις ἢ ἀνάγικαις, καὶ 
φαῦλα διὰ τοῦτο ἢ δι᾿ ἀδυναμίαν φύσεως γεγονέναι. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ὅσιον οὐδ᾽ εὐσεβὲς ἐνδόντας τῷ μὴ 
καλῶς ταῦτα ἔχειν καταμέμφεσθαι τῷ ποιήματι. 
Η . "5 a ~ “- . ε 
8. Λοιπὸν δὴ ζητεῖν ὅπῃ καλῶς ταῦτα, καὶ ὡς 
΄ δ a σ΄ ͵ “ > A 
τάξεως μετέχει, ἢ ὅπη μή. Ἢ οὐ κακός. 
᾿ ‘ 
Παντὸς δὴ ζῴου τὰ μὲν ἄνω, πρόσωπα καὶ 
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for it and bring it into existence and direct it, and, 
in one way or another, to make it, either by staying 
above it and giving something of themselves or by 
coming down, or some in this way and some in that; 
for we are not concerned with this in our present 
discussion; what concerns us is that, however this 
may be, providence ough: not to be blamed for the 
doings of souls. But what if ore considers the com- 
parative distribution of evils to men of opposite 
character, that the good are poor and the wicked are 
rich, and the bad have more than their share of the 
things which those who are human beings must have, 
and are muslers, and peoples and cities belong to 
them? Is it, then, because providence does not 
reach as far as the earth? But the fact that the 
other things happen ina rational pattern is evidence 
that it reaches the earth too; for animals and plants 
share in reason and soul and life. Does it, then, 
reach the earth, but not have full cuntrol here? But, 
since the All is a single living being, this would be 
as if someone were to say that a man’s head and 
face had been produced by nature and a rational 
forming principle in full control, but should attribute 
the rest of the body to otaer causes—chances or 
necessities—and should say that they were inferior 
productions cithcr because of this or because of the 
incompetence of nasure. But it is neither pious or 
reverent to censure the work by admitting that these 
lower parts are not excellently disposed. 

8. So it remains to enquire in what way these are 
excellently arranged, end how they have a share in 
order, and in what way not. Certainly they are not 
arranged badly. The upper parts of every living 
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κεφαλή, καλλίω, τὰ δὲ μέσα καὶ κάτω οὐκ ἴσα- 
La A > if ι ΄ ΝΜ \ Ἵ ‘ 
ἄνθρωποι δὲ εν μέσῳ καὶ KATW, ανῷὸ δὲ οὐρανὸς 
καὶ οἱ ἐν αὐτῷ θεοί: καὶ τὸ πλεῖστον τοῦ κόσμου 
\ ‘ > ‘ a , ~ , f 
θεοὶ και οὐραᾶανος Tas κύκλῳ, γη δὲ ofa KEVTPOV 
~ ‘ > 
καὶ πρὸς ἕν τι τῶν ἄστρων. Θαυμάζεται δὲ ἐν 
> t > a ov Μ > “- > ~ 
ἀνθρώποις ἀδικία, ὅτι ἄνθρωπον ἀξιοῦσιν ἐν τῷ 
παντὶ τὸ τίμιον εἷναι ὡς οὐδενὸς ὄντος σοφωτέρου. 
~ > , ~ ‘ , 
Τὸ δὲ κεῦται ἄνθρωπος ἐν μέσῳ θεῶν καὶ θηρίων 
‘ cs | ae ε “ ec ~ 
καὶ ῥέπει ἐπ᾿ ἄμφω καὶ ὁμοιοῦνται of per τῷ 
ς»ν, © A ~ c ¢ © ΑΝ la ? ε 
ἑτέρῳ, οἱ δὲ τῷ ἑτέρῳ, οἱ δὲ μεταξύ εἰσιν, οἱ 
if ς ᾿ 4 > a ᾿ ‘ = 
πολλοί. Οἱ δὴ κακυνθέντες εἰς τὸ ἐγγὺς ζῴων 
ἀλόγων καὶ θηρίων ἰέναι ἕλκουσι τοὺς μέσους καὶ 
βιάζονται: οἱ δὲ βελτίους μέν εἰσι τῶν βιαζξο- 
μένων, κρατοῦνταί γε μὴν ὑπὸ τῶν χειρόνων, ἡ 
> , " 3 ‘ Δ > ἢ | > A ὑδὲ 
εἰσι χείρους καὶ GUTOL και οὐκ εἰσιν ἀγαθοὶ ovoc 
παρεσκεύασαν αὑτοὺς μὴ παθεῖν. Ei οὖν παῖδες 
ἀσκήσαντες μὲν τὰ σώματα, τὰς δὲ ψυχὰς ὑπ᾽ 
ἀπαιδευσίας τούτου χείρους γενόμενοι ἐν πάλῃ 
a a , ᾿ς ‘ ‘ 
κρατοῖεν τῶν μήτε τὰ σώματα μήτε Tas ψυχὰς 
" A , ~ ε / ‘ 
πεπαιδευμένων καὶ τὰ σιτία αὐτῶν ἁρπάζοιεν Kat 
Ἂν ε ΄ » A A ε \ 4 ᾽ν ᾿ 
τὰ ἱμάτια αὐτῶν τὰ ἁβρὰ λαμβάνοιεν, τί ἄν τὸ 


᾿ ἢ Are, Η- 8": ἣ codd. 


1 Plotinus is insisting here on the smallness and unimport- 
ance of the earth in language customary among astronomers 
from Aristarchus of Samos onwards: op. his On the Sizes and 
Distances of the Sun and Moon Hypothesis 2 τὴν γῆν σημείου 
τε καὶ κέντρου λόγον ἔχειν πρὸς THY τῆς σελήνης σφαῖραν. For 
its use as a theme of moral end religious oxhortation, to bring 
home the insignificance of man ana*the worthlessness of fame 
see Marcus Aurelius IV. 3. 3. (A. 8. L. Farquharson in his 
commentary, Vol. II, p. 695, has collected o number of 
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thing, the face and head, are more beautiful, and the 
middle and lower parts are not equal ta them; but 
men are in the middle end below, and above are 
heaven and the gods in it; and the greatest part of 
the universe is gods and all the heaven round about 
it; but the earth is like a central point even in com- 
parison with only one of the stars.1 Unrighteousness 
in men eauses surprise, because people expect man 
to be the really valuable part in the All, because there 
is nothing wiser. But the fact is that man has the 
middle place between gods and beasts, and inclines 
now one way, now the other, and some men become 
like gods and others like beasts, and some, the 
majority, are in between. Those, then, who are 
corrupted, so that they come near to irrational 
animals and wild beasts, pull down those in the middle 
and do them violence; these are certainly better than 
those who assault them, but all the same they are 
mastered by the worse men, in so far as they are 
worse themselves too, and are not [really] good, and 
have not prepared themselves not to suffer wrongs. 
If some boys, who have kept their bodies in good 
training, but are inferior in soul to their bodily 
condition because of lack of education, win a wrestle 
with others who are trained neither in body or soul 
and grab their food and their dainty clothes, would 


parallels. Cicero Somnium Scipionis 8 and 12 may also be 
compared, though the carth here is only insignificantly small, 
not “ὁ point”). Geocentric cosmology did not lead the 
ancient astronomers and philosophers to a man-centred view 
of the universe, an exaggerated view of man’s importance in 
the scheme of things. I[t led them rather to stress his small- 
ness, insignificance and lowly position in the cosmic order, as 
Plotinus does here. 
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πρᾶγμα ἣ γέλως ein; Ἢ πῶς οὐκ ὀρθὸν καὶ τὸν 
νομυθέτην συγχωρεῖν ταῦτα μὲν πάσχειν ἐκείνους 
δίκην ἀργίας καὶ τρυφῆς διδόντας, of ἀποδεδειγμέ- 
νων γυμνασίων αὐτοῖς οἵδ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀργίας καὶ τοῦ ζῆν 


κ a ae a aD ε 
© μαλακῶς KaE ανείμενεὺς περιεῖδον ἑαυτοὺς ἄρνας 


9é: λ Ψ ς A > . Τ ΄- ΔΑ 
KQTQATLAVIEVTAS AUKWY ap7ayas εἶναι; ow dE 


ταῦτα ποιοῦσι πρώτη μὲν δίκη τὸ λύκοις εἶναι. 


" δι , > 6 4 f. > ~ " 
καὶ κακοδαίμοσιν ἀνθρώποις: εἶτα αὐτοῖς καὶ 
κεῖται ἃ παθεῖν χρεὼν τοὺς τοιούτους" οὐ γὰρ 
Ψ > ~ -“ , 3 “- >, 5 
ἔστη ἐνταῦθα κακοῖς γενομένοις ἀποθανεῖν, ἀλλὰ 
τοῖς ἀεὶ προτέροις ἕπεται ὅσα κατὰ λόγον καὶ 
φύσιν, χείρω τοῖς γείροσι, τοῖς δὲ ἀμείνοσι τὰ 
> td > > 4 ‘ - A - A 
ἀμείνω. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ot παλαῖστραι τὰ τοιαῦτα: παιδιὰ 

A 3 ~ 5 A Σά 4 - I A 
γὰρ ἐκεῖ. "Ἔδει yap μειζόνων τῶν παίδων μετὰ 
ἀνοίας ἀμφοτέρων γινομένων ἀμφοτέρους μὲν 
ζώννυσθαι ἠδη καὶ ὅπλα ἔχειν, καὶ ἡ θέα καλλίων 
na ‘ ‘ ta ~ > « . ἦν 
Ἵ κατὰ πάλας γυμνάζοντι" νυ» ὃ ol μὲν ἄοπλοι, 
ot δὲ ὁπλισϑέυντες κρατοῦσιν. Ἔνθα οὐ θεὸν ἔδει 
€ 4 ~ > / + oe | ’ , 

Ἵπερ τῶν ἀπολέμων αὐτὸν μάχεσθαι" σῴζεσθαι 

‘ > λέ \ ὃ - « , 3 ὃ » / 
yap ἐκ πολέμων φησὶ δεῖν ὁ νόμος ἀνδριζομένους, 
i > 2 k 4 é 7 \ A ΄ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εὐχομένους: οὐδὲ yap κομίζεσθαι 

3 a > 
καρποὺς εὐχομένους ἀλλὰ γῆς ἐπιμελουμένους, 

i , > Ν 3 
οὐδέ γε ὑγιαίνειν μὴ ὑγείας ἐπιμελουμένους" οὐδ 
ἀγανακτεῖν δέ, εἰ τοῖς φαύλοις πλείους γίνοιντο 
καρποὶ ἢ ὅλως αὐτοῖς γεωργοῦσιν εἴη ἄμεινον. 
᾿ Ἐν τον τος , Η . 8 
Ἔπειτα γελοῖον τὰ μὲν ἄλλα πάντα τὰ κατὰ TOV 
βίον γνώμῃ τῇ ἑαυτῶν πράττειν, κἂν μὴ ταύτῃ 


+ For the thought, cp. Plato, Theaetetus 117601)--1Τ11Ὰ: 
“walves”’ from Republic 56644; Epictetns’s version of this 
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the affair be anything but a joke? Or would it not 
be right fur even the lawgiver to allow them to suffer 
this as a penalty for their laziness and luxury, these 
boys, who, though they were assigned training- 
grounds, because of laziness and soft and slack living 
allowed themselves to become fattened lambs, the 
prey of wolves? But those who do these things are 
punished, first by being wolves and ill-fated men; 
and then as well there lies before them what people 
like this are destined to suffer; it does not come to a 
stop when they have become bad here and die;+ 
every time the rational and natural consequences 
follow what has gone before, worse for the worse, but 
better for the better. But this sort of thing has 
nothing to do with wrestling schools; what happens 
there is play. For if both our sets of boys grew 
bigger with their folly, then they would have to gird 
themselves and take weapons, and it would be a 
finer sight than if one gave tnem wrestling exercise; 
but as things are, one set’ are unarmed, and those 
who are armed get the mastery. Here it would not 
be right for a god to fight in person for the unwarlike ; 
the law says that those who fight bravely, not those 
who pray, ere to come safe cut of wars; for, in just 
the same way, it is not those who pray but those who 
look after their land who are to get in a harvest, and 
those who do not look after their health are not to be 
healthy; and we are not to be vexed if the bad get 
larger harvests, or if their farming generally goes 
becter. Then again, it is ridiculous for people to do 
everything else in life according to their own ideas, 


commonplace (IY. 1. 127) is, however, closer to the present 
passage than anything in Plato. 
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πράττωσιν, ἢ θεοῖς φίλα, σῴζεσϑαι δὲ μόνον παρὰ 
θεῶν οὐδὲ ταῦτα ποιήσαντας, δι᾿ ὧν κελεύουσιν 
αὐτοὺς οἱ θεοὶ σῴζεσθαι. Kai τοίνυν οἱ θάνατοι 
αὐτοῖς βελτίους ἢ τὸ οὕτω ζῶντας εἶναι ὅπως 
ζῆν αὐτοὺς οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν οἱ ἐν τῷ παντὶ νόμοι" 
ὥστε τῶν ἐναντίων γινομένων, εἰρήνης ἐν ἀνοίαις 
καὶ κακίαις πάσαις φυλαττομένης, ἀμελῶς ἂν 
ἔσχε τὰ προνοίας ἐώσης κρατεῖν ὄντως τὰ χείρω. 
ἤλρχουσι δὲ κακοὶ ἀρχομένων ἀνανδρίᾳ: τοῦτο 
γὰρ δίκαιον, οὐκ ἐκεῖνο. 

9. Οὐ γὰρ δὴ οὕτω τὴν πρόνοιαν εἶναι δεῖ, ὥστε 
μηδὲν ἡμᾶς εἶναι. Πάντα δὲ οὔσης προνοίας καὶ 
μόνης αὐτῆς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴη" τίνος γὰρ ἂν ἔτι εἴη; 
᾿Αλλὰ μόνον ἂν εἴη τὸ θεῖον. Τοῦτο δὲ καὶ νῦν 
ἐστι' καὶ πρὸς ἄλλο δὲ ἐλήλυθεν, οὐχ ἵνα ἀνέλῃ 
τὸ ἄλλο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιόντι οἷον ἀνθρώπῳ ἣν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ 
τηροῦσα τὸν ἄνθρωπον ὄντα" τοῦτο δέ ἐστι νόμῳ 
προνοίας ζῶντα, ὃ δή ἐστι πράττοντα ὅσα ὁ νόμος 
αὐτῆς λέγει. Λέγει δὲ τοῖς μὲν ἀγαθοῖς γενομέ- 
νοις ἀγαθὸν βίον ἔσεσθα: καὶ κεῖσθαι καὶ εἰς 
ὕστερον, τοῖς δὲ κακοῖς τὰ ἐναντία. Κακοὺς δὲ 
γενομένους ἀξιοῦν ἄλλους αὐτῶν σωτῆρας εἶναι 
ἑαυτοὺς προεμένους οὐ θεμιτὸν εὐχὴν ποιουμένων" 





1 Cp. Xenophon, Cyropaedia I. 6. 6. As this comparison 
suggests, this whole passage (8. $6—-9. 19) should not be taken 
as directed primarily against the Christians (though Plotinus 
may possibly have them in mind at 9. 10-12). Itis a general 
condemnation of the unintelligent and cowardly religiosity of 
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eyen if they are not doing it in the way which the 
gods like, and then be merely saved by the gods 
without even doing the things by means of which the 
gods command them to save themselves. And 
certainly death is better for them than to stay living 
in a way in which the universal laws do not want 
them to live; so that if the opposite happened, and 
peace was preserved in every sort of folly and vice, 
providence would be neglecting its duty in allowing 
the worse really to get the upper hand. But the 
wicked rule by the cowardice of the ruled; for this is 
just, and the opposite is not. 

9. Providence ought not to exist in such a way as 
to make us nothing. If everything was providence 
and nothing but providence, then providence would 
not exist; for what would it have to provide for? 
There would be nothing but the divine. But the 
divine exists also as things are; and has come to 
something other than itself, not to destroy the other 
but, when a man, for instance, comes to it, it stands 
over him and sees to it that he is man; that is, that 
he lives by the law of providence, which means 
dcing everything that its law says. But it says that 
those who have become good shall have a good life, 
now, and laid up for them hereafter as well, and the 
wicked the opposite. But it is not lawful for those 
who have become wicked to demand others to be 
their saviours and to sacrifice themselves in answer to 


people who expect the gods to intervene to get them out of 
troubles into which they have got themselves by ignoring the 
divinely established laws of nature and of human life; an 
intelligent Christian would have no difficulty in agreeing with 
it. 
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> , ooh ‘ 7 A »” ’ ta 
οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ θεοὺς αὐτῶν ἄρχειν τὰ καθέκαστα 
ἀφώντας τὸν ἑαυτῶν βίον οὐδέ γε τοὺς ἄνδρας τοὺς 
ἀγαθούς, ἄλλον βίον ζῶντας τὸν ἀρχῆς ἀνθρωπίνης 


3 , ὔ 7 A ΝΜ - > ‘ 29? 
15 ἀμείνω, τούτους αὐτῶν ἄρχοντας εἰναι" ἐπεὶ οὐδ 


> ‘ 3 ΄ a Li ” 2 " 
αὐτοὶ ἐπεμελήθησάν ποτε, ὅπως ἄρχοντες ἀγαθοὶ 
ta ~ ANA σ > -“ * 1 ν Ὁ λ 4 
γενοιντὸ τῶν ἄλλων, OTTWS GUTOLS (εὖ 7) ἐσπίμε; ου- 
3 A ~ 5} Σ A > , fol 
μενοι, ἀλλὰ φθονοῦσιν, ἐάν τις ἀγαθὸς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
, > ‘ , nn > , > ΄ 7 ΄ 
φύηται' ἐπεὶ πλείους ἂν ἐγένοντο ἀγαθοί, εἰ τούτους 


20 ἐποιοῦντο προστάτας. Τ ενόμενοι τοίνυν ζῷον οὐκ 


” > ‘ i , ” ‘ κᾺ 7 
ἄριστον, ἀλλὰ μέσην τάξιν ἔχον καὶ ἑλόμενον, 
ὅμως ἐν ᾧ κεῖται τόπῳ ὑπὸ προνοίας οὐκ ἐώμενον 
> , > ‘ > / 3." 4 ΑΙ Ν 
ἀπολέσθαι, ἀλλὰ ἀναφερόμενον ἀεὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄνω 
παντοίαις μηχαναῖς, αἷς τὸ θεῖον χρῆται ἐπικρατεσ- 
τέραν ἀρετὴν ποιοῦν, οὐκ ἀπώλεσε τὸ λογικὸν 


25 εἶναι τὸ ἀνθρώπινον γένος, ἀλλὰ μετέχον, εἰ καὶ 


͵ 


ΝΥ ” 2 Ν᾿, ‘ é "ἡ “ ‘ ’ 
μη ακρως, εστὶ και σοφίας καὶ VOU KGL τέχνης 
A tA a ~ A 3 ΄΄' o 
καὶ δικαιοσύνης, τῆς γοῦν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἕκαστοι" 
καὶ οὗς ἀδικοῦσι δέ, οἴονται δικαίως ταῦτα ποιεῖν" 
A 55) a » -. Η ΜΝ 
εἶναι γὰρ ἀξίους. Οὕτω καλόν ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος 
ποίημα, ὅσον δύναται καλὸν εἶναι, καὶ συνυφανθὲν 


“- “ a > 
30 εἰς τὸ πᾶν μοῖραν ἔχει τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων ὅσα ἐπὶ 


1 ζεὖ) Beutler. 





1 Sea note on previous chapter. 

2 This may seem at first sight to contradict Plato’s teaching 
about the duty of the philosopher to ‘‘ go down again into the 
cave”? and rule the city (Republic VII, 519C-521A). But, 
in fact, Plato makes it quite clear that philosophers in ordinary 
unreformed states have no such duly (520A—B), It is only in 
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their prayers, nor, furthermore, to require gods to 


’ direct their affairs in detail, laying aside their own 


life, or, for that matter, gond men, who live another 
life better than human rule, to be their rulers; for 
they themselves have never taken any trouble to see 
that there should be good rulers of the rest of man- 
kind, who would care that it should be well with 
them, but they are envious if anyone naturally be- 
comes good hy himself; for more people would have 
become good if they had made the gocd their leaders.” 
Since, then, men are not the best of living creatures 
but the human species occupies a middle position, 
and has chosen it, yet all the same is not allowed by 
providence to perish in the place where it is set but 
is always being lifted up to the higher regions by all 
sorts of devices which the divine uses to give virtue 
the greater power, mankind has not lost its character 
of being rational] but is a participant, even if not to 
the highest degree, in wisdom end intellect and skill, 
and righteousness—each and all have a share at least 
in the righteousness that governs their dealings with 
each other; and those whom they wrong, they think 
that they wrong rightly, because they deserve it. 
In this way man is a noble creation, as far as he can’ 
be noble, and, being woven into the All, has a part 
which is better than that of other living things, of 
the ideal state, where they have been carefully trained pre- 
cisely in order to be its rulers, that they have the vbligation to 
rue. Plotinus does not advert here to the possibility of an 
ideal state but otherwise his thought here is quite in accor. 
dance with Plato’s and he probably has this passage of the 
Republic in minc (ep. 1. 14-15, with 520E4-5, and perhaps 18, 
ἐάν τις ἀγαθὸς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ φύηται, with 520B2, αὐτόματοι yap 
ἐμφύονται). 
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γῆς βελτίονα. ᾿Ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὅσα ἐλάττω 
ζῷα αὐτοῦ κόσμον γῇ φέροντα μέμφεται οὐδεὶς 
νοῦν ἔχων, Γελοῖον γάρ, εἴ τις μέμφοιτο, ὅτι τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπτιους ϑάκνοι, ὡς δέον αὐτοὺς ζῆν κοιμωμέ- 
vous. ᾿Ανάγκη δὲ καὶ ταῦτα εἶναι" καὶ at μὲν 
πρόδηλοι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ὠφέλειαι, τὰς δὲ οὐ φανερὰς 
ἀνεῦρε πολλὰς ὁ χρόνος" ὥστε μηδὲν αὐτῶν 1 μάτην 
μηδὲ ἀνθρώποις εἶναι. Γελοῖον δὲ καὶ ὅτι ἄγρια 
πολλὰ αὐτῶν μέμφεσθαι γινομένων καὶ ἀνθρώπων 
ἀγρίων: εἰ δὲ μὴ πεπίστευκεν ἀνθρώποις, ἀλλὰ 
ἀπιστοῦντα. ἀμύνεται, τί θαυμαστόν ἐστιν; 

10. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ ἄνθρωποι ἄκοντές εἰσι κακοὶ καὶ 
τοιοῦτοι οὐχ ἑκόντες, οὔτ᾽ ἄν τις τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας 
αἰτιάσαιτο, οὔτε τοὺς πάσχοντας ὡς δι᾿ αὐτοὺς 
ταῦτα πάσχοντας. ἘΠ δὲ δὴ καὶ ἀνάγκη οὕτω 
κακοὺς γίνεσθαι εἴτε ὑπὸ τῆς φορᾶς εἴτε τῆς 
ἀρχῆς διδούσης τὸ ἀκόλουθον ἐντεῦθεν, φυσικῶς 
οὕτως. Εἰ δὲ δὴ καὶ ὁ λόγος αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ ποιῶν, 
πῶς οὐκ ἄδικα οὕτως; ᾿Αλλὰ τὸ μὲν ἄκοντες, 
ὅτι ἁμαρτία ἀκούσιον: τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἀνα!ρεῖ τὸ 
αὐτοὺς τοὺς πράττοντας παρ᾽ αὐτῶν εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ 


1 αὐτῶν Theodoretus Graec. affect. enr. vi. 71, H-S*: αὐτοῖς 


codd. 





1 The reference to Plato, Laws Y. 731C, given by Henry- 
Schwyzer, Bréhier, and Beutler-Theiler can be misleading here. 
The Laws passage is stating the familiar Sccratic—Platonic 
doctrine, πᾶς ὁ ἄδικος οὐχ ἑκὼν ἄδικος (C2-3): wrongdoing is 
error because nobody who knew what he was doing would 
deliberately choose the worst of evils for his most valuable 
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all, that is, which live on the earth. And besides, 
no one of any intelligence complains of all the other 
creatures, lower than himself, which ornament the 
earth. It would be ridiculous if someone com- 
plained of their biting men, as if men ought to pass 
their lives asleep, No, it is necessary that these, too, 
should exist; and some of the benefits which come 
from them are obvious, and those which are not 
evident, many of them time discovers; so that none 
of them exist without good purpose, even for men. 
But it is absurd, too, to complain that many of them 
are savage, when there are savage men as well; and 
if they do not trust men but in their distrust allack 
to keep them off, what is there surprising in that? 
10. But if men are unwillingly wicked,1 and are the 
sort of people they are, not by their own free will, 
one could neither blame the wrongdoers nor those 
who suffer wrong because they suffer it by their 
agency. But if there is a nevessily that they should 
become wicked in this way, brought about either by 
the heavenly circuit or by the first principle deter- 
mining the consequences that necessarily follow it, 
then their being wicked in this way is natural. But 
then surely, if it is the rational forming principle 
itself which makes them wicked, things are unjust in 
this way? But “ unwilling τ᾿ means that the error 
is unwilling; and this does not do away with the 
fact that it is men themselves who act of themselves 


part, the soul. Plotinus, no doubt, has the Platonic formula 
in mind here; but what he is really concerned with is not to 
maintein that wrongdoing is error but that the control and 
ordering of all things by Providence still leaves room fur 
human moral responsibility. 
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10 ὅτι αὐτοὶ ποιοῦσι, διὰ τοῦτο καὶ αὐτοὶ ἁμαρτανου- 
cw: ἢ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὅλως ἥμαρτον μὴ αὐτοὶ οἱ ποιοῦντες 
ὄντες. Τὸ δὲ τῆς ἀνάγκης οὐκ ἔξωϑεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
πάντως. Τὸ δὲ τῆς φορᾶς οὐχ ὥστε μηδὲν ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν εἶναι" καὶ γὰρ εἰ ἔξωθεν τὸ πᾶν, οὕτως ἂν 
ἣν, ὡς αὐτοὶ οἱ ποιοῦντες ἐβούλοντο ὥστε οὐκ 

15 ἂν αὐτοῖς ἐναντία ἐτίθευτα ἄνθρωποι οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ἀσεβεῖς, εἰ θεοὶ ἐποίουν. Νῦν δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
τοῦτο. ᾿Αρχῆς δὲ δοθείσης τὸ ἐφεξῆς περαίνεται 
συμπαραλαμβανομένων εἰς τὴν ἀκολουθίαν καὶ τῶν 
ὅσαι εἰσὶν ἀρχαί: ἀρχαὶ δὲ καὶ ἄνθρωποι. ἹΚινοῦν- 
ται γοῦν πρὸς τὰ καλὰ οἰκείᾳ φύσει καὶ ἀρχὴ αὕτη 
αὐτεξούσιος. 

11. Πότερα δὲ φυσικαῖς ἀνάγκαις οὕτως ἕκαστα 
καὶ ἀκολουθίαις καὶ ὅπῃ δυνατὸν καλῶς; Ἢ οὔ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ λόγος ταῦτα πάντα ποιεῖ ἄρχων καὶ οὕτω 
βούλεται καὶ τὰ λεγόμενα κακὰ αὐτὸς κατὰ λόγον 

ὅ ποιεῖ οὐ βουλόμενος πάντα ἀγαϑὰ εἶναι, ὥσπερ ἂν 
εἴ τις τεχνίτης οὐ πάντα τὰ ἐν τῷ ξῴῳ ὀφϑαλμοὺς 
ποιεῖ: οὕτως οὐδ᾽ ὃ λόγος πάντα θεοὺς εἰργάζετο, 
ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν θεούς, τὰ δὲ δαίμονας, δευτέραν φύσιν, 
εἶτα ἀνθρώπους καὶ Coa ἐφεξῆς, οὐ φθόνῳ, ἀλλὰ 
λόγῳ ποικιλίαν νοερὰν ἔχοντι. Ἡμεῖς δέ, ὥσπερ 

10 of ἄπειροι γραφικῆς τέχνης αἰτιῶνται, ὡς οὐ καλὰ 
τὰ χρώματα πανταχοῦ, ὁ δὲ ἄρα τὰ προσήκοντα 
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but it is because they themselves do the deed that 
they themselves err; if they were not themselves 
the doers, they would not have erred at all, But as 
for the necessity, this does not mean that it comes in 
from outside but only that it is universally so, And 
as for the heavenly circuit, it does not work so that 
nothing is in our power; for if the All was external 
to us, it would be just as its makers wished, so that, 
if it was gods who madc it, men, cycn impious oncs, 
would do nothing opposed to them. But as it is, this 
[the power of free action] originates in men. Given a 
first principle, it accomplishes what follows with the! 
inclusion in the chain of causation of all the principles 
there are; but men, too, are principles; at any rate, 
they arc moved to noble actions by their own nature, 
and this is an independent principle. ; 
11. But are all individual things as they are by 
natural necessities and causal sequences, and ex- 
cellently disposed in every way that cen be? No, 
but the rational forming principle makes all these 
things as their sovereign, and wishes them to be as 
they are, and makes the things which are called bad 
according to reason, because it does not wish that all 
should be good, just like a craftsman who does not 
make everything eves in his picture; in the same 
way the formative principle did not make everything 
gods but some gods, some spirits (a nature of the 
second rank), then men and animals after them in 
order, not cut of grudging meanness but by a reason 
containing all the rich variety of the intelligible world. 
But we are like people who know nothing about the 
art of painting and criticise the painter because the 
colours are not beautiful every where, though he has 
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ἀπέδωκεν ἑκάστῳ τόπῳ" καὶ αἱ πόλεις δὲ οὐκ ἐξ 
ἴσων, καὶ at εὐνομίᾳ χρῶνται: ἢ εἴ τις δρᾶμα 
μέμφοιτο, ὅτι μὴ πάντες ἥρωες ἐν αὐτῷ, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
οἰκέτης καί τις ἀγροῖκος καὶ φαύλως φθεγγόμενος" 
τὸ δὲ οὐ καλόν ἐστιν, εἴ τις τοὺς χείρους ἐξέλοι, 
καὶ ἐκ τούτων συμπληρούμενον. 

12. Ei μὲν οὖν αὐτὸς 6 λόγος ἐναρμόσας ἑαυτὸν 
εἰς ὕλην ταῦτα εἰργάσατο τοῦτο ὧν οἷός ἐστιν, 
ἀνόμοιος τοῖς μέρεσιν, ἐκ τοῦ πρὸ αὐτοῦ τοῦτο 
ὦν, καὶ «τοῦτο τὸ γενόμενον οὕτω γενόμενον μὴ 
ἂν ἔσχε κάλλιον ἑαυτοῦ ἄλλο. Ὃ δὲ λόγος ἐκ 
πάντων ὁμοίων καὶ παραπλησίων οὐκ ἂν ἐγένετο 
καὶ οὗτος 6 τρόπος μεμπτός" πάντα ὄντος κατὰ 
μέρος ἕκαστον ἄλλος. Ei δὲ ἔξω ἑαυτοῦ ἄλλα 
εἰσήγαγεν, οἷον ψυχάς, καὶ ἐβιάσατο παρὰ τὴν 
αὐτῶν φύσιν ἐναρμόσαι τῷ ποιήματι πρὸς τὸ 
χεῖρον πολλάς, πῶς ὀρθῶς; ᾿Αλλὰ φατέον καὶ 
τὰς ψυχὰς οἷον μέρη αὐτοῦ εἶναι καὶ μὴ χείρους 
ποιοῦντα ἐναρμόττειν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπου προσῆκον αὐταῖς 
καταχωρίζειν κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. 

13. Ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνον ἀποβλητέον τὸν λόγον, 
ὃς οὐ πρὸς τὸ παρὸν ἑκάστοτέ φησι βλέπειν, ἀλλὰ 

1 καὶ af εὐνομίᾳ Thailer, Η-ὲς: καὶ af εὐνομίέαι AvExyQ: 
ταῖς εὐνοιιίαις APS, 





1 Op. Plato, Republic IV. 4200—-D. The ignorant critic in 
Plato does not blame the painter for not making ‘‘ everything 
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really distributed the appropriate colours to every 
place;} and cities ere not composed of citizens with 
equal rights, even those which have gond laws and 
constitutions; or we are like someone who censures 4 
play because all the characters in it are not heroes 
but there is a servant and a yokel who speaks in a 
vulgar way; but the play is not a good one if one 
expels the inferior charactcrs, because they too help 
to complete it. 

12. If, then, the rational formative principle itself 
has, by fitting itself into matter, done these works, 
being the thing that it is, unlike in its parts, and de- 
riving its being this from the principle before it, then 
this that has come into existence, since it has come 
into existence in this way, would have nothing else 
nobler than itself. If the rational formative prin- ‘ 
ciple had been composed of parts which were all alike 
and equal, it would not have come into existence and 
[if it had] this manner of construction would be 
worthy of blame; since itis all things, it is different 
in every part. But if it brought in other things 
outside itself, souls for instance, and forced them, 
against their own nature, to fit into its creation, 
making many of them worse in doing so, how is this 
rightly done? But we must say that the souls, too, 
are in a way parts of it} and it does not fit them in 
by making’them worsé but puts them in places ap- 
propriate to them according to their worth. 

13. Then we must not discard that argument, 
either, which says that the rational principle does not 


eyes ” but for painting the eyes ugly black instead of beautiful 
crimson, So the reference is better placed here than where 
Henry-Schwyzer placed it at 1. 5-6. 
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πρὸς τὰς πρόσθεν περιόδους Kai αὖ τὸ μέλλον, 
ὧστε ἐκεῖθεν τάττειν τὴν ἀξίαν καὶ μετατιθέναι 
ἐκ δεσποτῶν τῶν πρόσθεν δούλους ποιοῦντα, εἰ 
ἐγένοντο κακοὶ δεσπόται, καὶ ὅτι σύμφορον αὐτοῖ 
οὕτω, καὶ εἰ κακῶς ἐχρήσαντο πλούτῳ, πένητας -- 
καὶ ἀγαθοῖς οὐκ ἀσύμφορον 1 πένησιν εἶναι---καὶ 
φονεύσαντας ἀδίκως φονευθῆναι ἀδίκως μὲν τῷ 
ποιήσαντι, αὐτῷ δὲ δικαίως τῷ παθόντι, καὶ τὸ 
πεισόμενον συναγαγεῖν εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ τῷ ἐπιτηδείῳ 
ποιῆσαι, ἃ παθεῖν ἐχρῆν ἐκεῖνον. Μὴ γὰρ δὴ κατὰ 
συντυχίαν δοῦλον μηδὲ αἰχμάλωτον ὡς ἔτυχε 
μηδὲ ὑβρισθῆναι εἰς σῶμα εἰκῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ἢν ποτε 
ταῦτα ποιήσας, ἃ νῦν ἐστι πάσχων: καὶ μητέρα 
τις ἀνελὼν ὑπὸ παιδὸς ἀναιρεϑήσεται γενόμενος 
γυνή, καὶ βιασάμενος γυναῖκα ἔσται, ἵνα βιασθῇ. 
Le ’ if ta ? , - ‘ - 
Ὅθεν καὶ θείᾳ φήμῃ ᾿Αδράστεια" αὕτη γὰρ ἡ 

/ ? 4 uM ’ » ᾽ ἥν 
διάταξις ᾿Αδράστεια ὄντως καὶ ὄντως Δίκη καὶ 

, ΄ὔ , \ ~ ΄ 
σοφία θαυμαστή. Τεκμαίρεσθαι δὲ δεῖ τοιαύτην 
τινὰ εἶναι τὴν τάξιν ἀεὶ τῶν ὅλων ἐκ τῶν ὁρωμένων 
ἐν τῷ παντί, ὡς εἰς ἅπαν χωρεῖ καὶ ὅ τι μικρότατον, 
- , 

καὶ ἡ τέχνη θαυμαστὴ οὐ μόνον ἐν τοῖς θείοις, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὧν ἄν τις ὑπενόησε καταφρονῆσαι ὡς 
μικρῶν τὴν πρόνοιαν, οἵα καὶ ἐν τοῖς τυχοῦσι 


1 ἀσύμφορον Ar, H-S: ἀσύμφοροι codd. 


1 The thought here fellows Plato closely. For the rein- 
carnation of the matricide cp. Laws IX, 872E; for the δ law of 
Adrasteia ’ applied to reincarnation, cp. Phaedrus 24802. 
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look only at the present on each occasion but at the 
cycles of time before, and also at the future, so as to 
determine men’s worth from these, and to change 
their positions, making slaves out of those who were 
masters before, if they were bad masters (and also 
because il is good fur Lhem this way); and, if men 
have used wealth badly, making them poor (and for 
the good, too, it is not without advantage to be poor); 
and causing those who have killed unjustly to be killed 
in their turn, unjustly as far as the doer of the deed is 
concerned, but justly as Zar as concerns the victim; 
and it brings that which is to suffer together to the 
same point with that which is fit and ready to execute 
what that unjust killer is fated to endure. There 
is certainly no accident in a man’s becoming a slave, 
nor is he taken prisoner in war by chance, nor is 
outrage done on his bedy without due cause, but he 
was once the doer of that which he now suffers; and 
a man who made away with his mother will be madc 
away with by a son when he has become a woman, 
and one who has raped a woman will be a woman in 
order to be raped. Hence comes, by divine declara- 
tion, the name Adrasteia: for this world-order is 
truly Adrasteia [the Inescapable] and truly Justice 
and wonderful wisdom.' We must conclude that 
the universal order is for ever something of this kind 
from the evidence of what we see in the All, how this 
order extends to everything, even to the smallest, and 
the art is wonderful which appears, not only in the 
divine beings but also in the things which one might 
have supposed providence would have despised for 
their smallness, for example, the workmanship which 
produces wonders in rich variety in ordinary animals, 
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, ε , , Η ἄν - 
ζῴοις ἢ ποικίλη βαυματουργία καὶ τὸ μέχρυ τῶν 


~ ‘ 
euddrav καρποῖς καὶ ἔτι φύλλοις τὸ εὐειδὲς καὶ 


2570 ῥᾷστα εὐανθὲς καὶ ῥαδινὸν καὶ ποικίλον, καὶ 


“ ᾿ , “ ᾿ » ᾿ 3 > >. 
ὅτι ov πεποίηται ἅπαξ Kat ἐπαύσατο, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
ποιεῖται τῶν ὑπεράνω φερομένων κατὰ ταῦτα οὐχ 
ia ͵ ry cA | ΄ 
ὡσαύτως. Μετατίθεται τοίνυν τὰ μετατιθέμενα 
>. » “ , 403: ΜΝ 7 / 
οὐκ εἰκῇ μετατιθέμενα οὐδ᾽ ἄλλα σχήματα λαμβά- 
5. e tA ‘ « , bal ΄ὔ 
vovta, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς καλόν, καὶ ὡς πρέποι ἂν δυνάμεσι 


- - “- A -“ / 
30 θείαις ποιεῖν. Ἰ]οιεῖ γὰρ πᾶν τὸ θεῖον ὡς πέφυκε" 


1 


or 


a 


i δὲ ‘ A > - > i > / δὲ 
πέφυκε ε κατα. ΤΡ αὐ το) οὐσίαν" ουσια € 
> ~ a ‘ A > a > , > ~ ‘ 4 
αντῳ, 1) TO καλὸν εν ταις ενεργείαις αὐτου και TO 
δίκαιον συνεκφέρει. Et γὰρ μὴ ἐκεῖ ταῦτα, ποῦ 
ἂν εἴη; 
14, "Ἔχει τοΐυν ἡ διάταξις οὕτω κατὰ νοῦν, ὡς 
» - “ A e v 
ἄνευ λογισμοῦ εἶναι, οὕτω δὲ εἶναι, ὡς, εἴ τις 
ἄριστα δύναιτο λογισμῷ χρῆσθαι, θαυμάσαι, ὅτι 
A nn Μ φ A ~ Ly al 
μὴ ἂν ἄλλως εὗρε λογισμὸς ποιῆσαι, ὁποῖόν τι 
. ~ > a , 
γινώσκεται καὶ ἐν ταῖς Kal’ ἕκαστα φύσεσι, 
, 1 S eee 7 ” \ ~ 
γινομένων εἰς ἀεὶ νοερώτερον ἢ κατὰ λογισμοῦ 
/ > 3 « , ἊΝ 7 ~ ὃ 
διάταξιν. Ἔφ᾽ ἑκάστου μὲν οὖν τῶν γινομένων 
ἀεὶ γενῶν οὐκ ἔστιν αἰτιᾶσθαι τὸν ποιοῦντα λόγον, 
εἴ τις μὴ ἀξιοῖ ἕκαστον οὕτω γενονέναι χρῆναι, ὡς 
\ \ 4 th} δέ ΝΨ .“- Mu 
τα μη γεγονοτᾶ, ator €, OV TE voynToLs cv Tec 


᾽ ἜΣ ΤΎΡΟΝ. > v\y¥ σθή dA 
αἰσθητοῖς Gel κατὰ τάυτα ov7Ta, προ RY αἰτῶν 
1 κατὰ ταὐτὰ Dodds, H-S?: καὶ αὐτὰ codd. 
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and the beauty of appearance which extends to the 
fruits and even the leaves of plants, and their beauty 
of flower which comes so effortlessly, and their 
delicacy and variety, and that all this has not been 
made once and come to an end but is always being 
made as the powers above move in different ways 
over this world. So the things which are changing 
change, not changing and taking new shapes without 
due cause but in a way which is excellent and ap- 
propriate to their making by divine powers. For all 
that is divine makes according to its nature; but its 
nature corresponds Lo ils substance, and its substance 
is that which brings forth together beauty and justice 
in its workings; for if beauty and justice are not in it, 
where could they be? 

14. The ordering of the universe, then, corresponds 
with Intellect in such a way that it exists without 
rational planning,! but exists so that if anyone could 
plan rationally as well as possibic, he would wonder 
at it because planning could not have found out an- 
other way to make it; something of this is observed 
even in individual natures, which come into being 
continually more conformed to Intellect than they 
could be by an ordering which depended on rational 
planning. With cach, therefore, of the kinds of 
things which continually come into existence it is 
not possible to blame the rational principle which 
makes them, unless someone should demand thai the 
ought to have come into existence just like the things 
which have not come into existence, but are eternal, 
existing always in the same way bothin the intelligible 
world and in the world of sense, asking for a further 


2 Op, note on ch. 1. 1, 20-21, 
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ἀγαθοῦ πλείονα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ δοθὲν ἑκάστῳ εἶδος 
αὔταρκες ἡγούμενος, οἷον τῷδε, ὅτι μὴ καὶ 
κέρατα, οὐ σκοπούμενος ὅτι ἀδύνατον ἦν λόγον μὴ 
] ~ oe ~ 
οὐκ ἐπὶ πάντα ἐλθεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἔδει ἐν τῷ μείζονι 
‘ φ ‘ 5 - a ‘ 9 " > ” 
τὰ ἐλάττω καὶ ἐν τῷ ὅλῳ τὰ μέρη Kal οὐκ ἴσα 
δυνατὰν εἶναι" ἢ οὐκ ἄν ἦν μέρη. Τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ν “- , A δὲ ¥ > / @ 
avw πᾶν πάντα, TA € KATW οὐ πάντὰ εκαστον. 
Καὶ ἄνθρωπος δή, καθ᾽ ὅσον μέρος, ἕκαστος, οὐ 
πᾶς. li δέ που ἐν pépeci τισι καὶ ἄλλο τι, ὃ οὐ 
ὔ , > ~ = ¢ A ; Land 
μέρος, τούτῳ κἀκεῖνο πᾶν. Ὁ δὲ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα, ἧ 
τοῦτο, οὐκ ἀπαιτητέος τέλεος εἶναι εἰς ἀρετῆς 
» μὲν ‘ 3 » 9 nn , > \ 208 
aKpov’ non yap ovKer av pepos. Οὐ μὴν» οὐδὲ 
τῷ ὅλῳ τὸ μέρος κοσμηθὲν εἰς μείζονα ἀξίαν 
ἐφθόνηται: καὶ γὰρ κάλλιον τὸ ὅλον ποιεῖ κοσμηθὲν 
ΕΣ ὦ ΄ ᾽ 4 ΄ ~ > 
ἀξίᾳ μείζονι. Kai yap γίνεται τοιοῦτον ἀφομοιω- 
\ ~ a 
θὲν τῷ ὅλῳ Kal οἷον συγχωρηϑὲν τοιοῦτον εἶναι 
ay ι ov σ 1 ‘ Α 3 ͵ 
και συνταχθὲν OUTWS, ινα καὶ KAaTG TOV ἀνθρώπου 
/, > Ad 2 7 A ι A ‘ - 
“ΤΟΊΤΟΝΨ EK. ALT TL EV auc, οἷον και κατα TOV θεῖον 
οὐρανὸν τὰ ἄστρα, καὶ ἝΝ ἐντεῦθεν ἀντίληψις οἷον 
ἀγάλματος μεγάλου καὶ καλοῦ εἴτε ἐμψύχου 
εἴτε καὶ τέχνῃ ᾿Ηφαίστου γενομένου, ᾧ (εἶ) σι 8 
A ‘ 
μὲν καὶ κατὰ τὸ πρόσωπον ἐπιστίλβοντες ἀστέρες 
ἕκαστος A¥*, H-S*: ἕκαστον codd. 
3 ἦ Dodds, H-8: ἡ codd. 
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addition of good, but not thinking the form given to 
each thing sufficient, for instance, thinking that the 
form given to this particular animal is insufficient be- 
cause it has not horns as well, and not considering that 
it was impossible for the formazive principle not to 
reach to all things, but that there must be lesser 
things in the greater and parts in the whole and that 
they cannot be equal to the whole or they would not 
be parts. In the world above every thing is all 
things, but the things below are not each of them 
all things. Even man, in so far as he is a part, is 
an individual, not all. But if somewhere among 
parts there is something else which is not a part, in 
virtue of this thal thing below, lov, is all. But man 
in his individuality, in so far as he is an individual 
being, cannot be required to be perfect to the point 
of reaching the summit of virtue; for if he did he 
would no longer be a part. But there would cer- 
tainly not be any grudging by the whole if the part 
did gain in beauty and order so as to make it of 
greater worth; for it makes the whole morc beautiful 
when it has hecome of greater value by its gain in 
beauty and order. For it becomes of this kind by 
being made like the whole and, so to speak, being 
allowed to/be like this and given such a place that in 
the region of man, too, sométhing may shine in him 
as the stars shinc in the heaven of the gods; a place 
from which there may be a perception of something 
like a great and beautiful image of a god—whether a 
living one or one made by the art of Hephaestus—in 
which there are stars flashing on the face, and in the 


8. ᾧ <eidot Theiler, H-S: ὦσι codd. 
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PLOTINUS: ENNEAD III. 2. 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς στήθεσι δὲ ἄλλοι Kal Ft ἔμελλεν 


ἐπιπρέψειν ἄστρων θέσις κειμένων. 
15. Τὰ μὲν οὖν ἕκαστα αὐτὰ ἐφ 
2 4 
θεωρούμενα otras ἡ συμπλοκὴ δὲ ἡ τούτων 
\ 
yevrn θέντων καὶ ἀε ὶ γε VRQ μένων ἔχοι ἂν THY 
, 
ἐπίστασιν καὶ ἀπορίαν κατά τε τὴν ἀλληλοφαγίαν 
τῶν ἄλλων ξῴων καὶ τὰς ἀνθρώπων εἰς ἀλλήλους 
>. ‘ > t4 
ἐπιθέσεις, καὶ ὅτι πόλεμος ἀεὶ καὶ οὐ μήποτε 
~ 39) n > ‘ Xr / A iN ᾽ 
παῦλαν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀνοχὴν λάβοι, καὶ μάλιστα εἰ 
" Ma , 
λόγος πεποίηκεν οὕτως ἔχειν, Kal οὕτω λέγεται 
~ “- Ὁ , 
καλῶς ἔχειν. Οὐ yap ἔτι τοῖς οὕτω λέγουσιν 
ἐκεῖνος 6 λόγος βοηθεῖ, ὡς καλῶς κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν 
ἔχειν, αἰτίᾳ ὕλης οὕτως ἐχόντων ὡς ἐλαττόνως 
ἔχειν, καὶ ὡς οὐ δυνατὸν τὰ κακὰ ἀπολέσθαι 
εἴπερ οὕτως ἐχρῆν ἔχειν, καὶ καλῶς οὕτω, καὶ οὐχ 
e ” ~ > A 4 o 
ἡ ὕλη παρελθοῦσα κρατεῖ, ἀλλὰ παρήχθη, ἵνα 
οὕτω, μᾶλλον δὲ ἣν καὶ αὐτὴ αἰτίᾳ λόγου οὕτως. 
3 4 > , ‘ [2 λό , 1 , ‘ 
Apy7] ουν λόγος καὶ πάντα ογος αι τὰ γινομενα 
κατ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ συνταττόμενα ἐπὶ τῇ γενέσει. 
πάντως οὕτως. Τίς οὖν ἡ τοῦ πολέμου τοῦ 
ἀκηρύκτου ἐν ζῴοις καὶ ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀνάγκη; 
nn > , 4 > - > \ , 
Ἢ ἀλληλοφαγίαι μὲν ἀναγκαῖαι, ἀμοιβαὶ ζῴων 
, ΄ 
οὖσαι οὐ δυναμένων, οὐδ᾽ εἴ τις μὴ κτιννύοι αὐτά, 


> ε a 
EAvUTWV 


1 ἢ Fes (= Ficinus), H-S*: εἰ ecdd, 


1 The thonght seems to be: the physical universe is the 
great star-decked image of the intelligible divinity (cp. Plato, 
Timaeus 37C 6-7); and because man car. conlemplate it he 
gains in beauty and order; he is conformed by his contempla- 
tion to the starry heaven, and something ofits splendcur shines 
in him. 
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breast others, and a setting of stars placed where it 
will be clearly seen.? 

15. So it is, then, with individual things when they 
are considered separately. But the weaving το- 
gether into a pattern of these things which have been 
and are elways being produced might hold obstacles 
and difficulties, because the other animals eat each 
other, and men allack each oller, and there is always 
war with never a pause or armistice; and this is 
particularly difficult if it is the rational forming 
principle of the world which has brought it about that 
this is so, and if it is said to be well thatit isso. That 
argument is no longer any help to the people who 
say this which maintains that al! is as well as it can 
be, and that it is the fault of mattcr when things are 
so disposed as to be less than good, and that “ evils 
cannot be done away with”’;? i?, that is, it is really 
true that things had to be so, and that it is well that 
they should be so, and matter does not come along 
and dominate but was brought along so that things 
should be in this statc, or rather is itsclf, too, caused 
to be as it is by the rational principle. The rational 
principle, then, is the origin, and all things are reason, 
both those which are brought into being according to 
the principle and those which, in their coming to 
birth, are altogether ranged in this common order. 
What, then, is the necessity of the undeclared war 
among animals and among men? It is necessary 
that animals should eat each other; these eatings 
are transformations into each other of animals which 
could not stay as they are for ever, even if no one 


? The familiar quotation, repested again and again by 
Plotinus, from Plato, Theaetztus 176A5. 
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- ΄ > > », , 4 > * , - 
οὕτω μένειν εἰς ἀεί. Ἐῤ δὲ ἐν ᾧ χρόνῳ δεῖ 
ἀπελθεῖν οὕτως ἀπελθεῖν ἔδει, ὡς ἄλλοις γενέσθαι 
χρείαν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν, τί φθονεῖν ἔδει; Τί δ᾽ εἰ 
βρωθέντα ἄλλα ἐφύετο; Οἷον εἰ ἐπὶ σκηνῆς τῶν 
A ~ iy / > A A ~ 
ὑποκριτῶν ὁ πεφονευμένος ἀλλωξάμενος τὸ σχῆμα 
ἀναλαβὼν πάλιν εἰσίοι ἄλλου πρόσωπον. ᾿Λλλὰ 
τέθνηκεν ἀληθῶς οὗτος. Ee οὖν καὶ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν 
ἀλλαγή ἐστι σώματος, ὥσπερ ἐσθῆτος ἐκεῖ, ἢ καί 
τισιν ἀποθέσεις σώματος, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖ ἔξοδος ἐκ 
τῆς σκηνῆς παντελὴς τότε, εἰσύστερον πάλιν 
Ὁ » , ap) \ ” ς , 
ἥξοντος ἐναγωνίσασθαι, τιαν δεινὸν εἰ y TOLAUTY) 

~ 4 3 Μ' ‘ 4 ,ὔ 
τῶν ζῴων εις ἄλληλα μεταβολὴ πολὺ βελτίων 

> ~ ΡΨ κ᾿ 3 XY 2 4 , 3 ͵ 
οὖσα τοῦ μηδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτὰ γενέσθαι ; Ἐκείνως 

~ ‘ ~ > 
μὲν yap ἐρημία ζωῆς καὶ τῆς ἐν ἄλλῳ οὔσης 

> / ~ A A Φ 5 n ‘ A 

ἀδυναμία" νῦν δὲ πολλὴ οὖσα ἐν τῷ παντὶ ζωὴ 
cal \ ! > ~ a " 

πάντα ποιεῖ καὶ ποικίλλει ἐν τῷ ζῆν καὶ οὐκ 

ἀνέχεται μὴ ποιοῦσα ἀεὶ καλὰ καὶ εὐειδῆ ζῶντα 

é " tee ta ΄ 

παΐγνια. ᾿Ανθρώπων δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλους ὅπλα θνητῶν 

» ΄ 7 > 
ὄντων ἐν τάξει εὐσχήμονι μαχομένων, ola ἐν 
πυρρίχαις παίζοντες ἐργάζονται, δηλοῦσι τάς τε 





1 The comparison of life to a play was a commonplace of 
Cynic, Swic end Stoic-influenced moralists from Bion of 
Borysthenes and Teles onwards (cp. Teles 16,4 Hense), The 
finest example is Marcus Aurelius XIT. 36. 

® Plotinus, here and in what follows, probebly has Platc’s 
description of man as God’s tcy, playing to please him, in 
mind (Laws VIL. 898C-D; θεοῦ τι παίγνιον (CL-5)). But there 
is an important difference in the thought. Tor Plato, in this 
passage at least, man is wholly and eatirely God’s toy, and 
his ‘‘ play ’’ is the mos: serious and important thing in his life— 
though he is not really worth laking seriously at all; only 
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killed them. And if, et the time when thcy had to 
depart, they had to depart in such a way that they 
were useful to others, why do we have to make a 
grievance out of their usefulness? And what does it 
metter if, when they are eaten, they come alive 
again as different animals? It is like on the stage, 
when the actor who has becn murdered changes his 
costume and comes on again in another character.1 
But [in real life, not on the stage,] the man is really 
dead. If, then, death is a changing of body, like 
changing of clothes on the stage, or, for some of us, a 
putting off of body, like in the theatre the final exit, 
in Uhat performance, of an actor who will on a later 
occasion come in again to play, what would there be 
that is terrible in a change of this kind, of living 
beings into each other? ΤῈ is far better than if they 
had never come into existence at all. For that way 
there would be a barren absence of life and no pos- 
sibilily of a life which exists in something else; but as 
it is a manifold life exists in the All and makes all 
things, and in its living embroiders a rich variety and 
does not rest from ceaselessly making beautiful and 
shapely living toys 4* And when men, mortal as they 
are, direct their weapons against each other, fighting 
in orderly ranks, duing what taey do in sport in their 


God is πάσης μακαρίου σπουδῆς ἄξιον (C2-3). For Plotinus, as 
the rest of this chapter shows cleérly, it is only man’s lower, 
extarnal life which is ‘‘ play.’’ His true, inner self is serious 


anc important. For Plato man’s best game is the religious 
dance, at once play, worship and education, in which he at- 
tains all the sericusness he is eapable of. For Plotinus men’s 
game is the grim one of killing and being killed, which the wise 
man will not take seriously and cry over like a child, hecause 
it only affects his unimportant lower self, 
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3 , A © / ‘ ΝΜ , 
ἀνθρωπίνας σπουδὰς ἁπάσας παιδιὰς οὔσας τούς τε 
/ , Oo > ‘ > a 

θανάτους μηνύουσιν οὐδὲν δεινὸν εἶναι, ἀποθνήσικειν 
3 5 7ὔ + 2 , 5Ὰ 7 , 

ὃ εν πολέμοις καὶ εν μάχαιξ ὀλίγον προλαβόντας 

- 3 : 
τοῦ γινομένου ἐν γήρᾳ θᾶττον ἀπιόντας Kal πάλιν 
5», Ἐξ δ᾽ 4 
ἰόντας. ἘΠ χρημάτων, 
γινώσκοιεν ἂν μηδὲ πρότερον αὐτῶν εἶναι καὶ τοῖς 
,ὔ 

ἁρπάζουσιν αὐτοῖς γελοίαν εἶναι τὴν κτῆσιν 
> , > 4 » > 4 \ a ι 
ἀφαιρουμένων αὐτοὺς ἄλλων: ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῖς μὴ 
> o a , a > / 4 
ἀφαιρεθεῖοι χεῖρον γίνεσθαι τῆς ἀφαιρέσεως τὴν 
κτῆσιν, Ὥσπερ δ᾽ ent τῶν θεάτρων ταῖς σκηναῖς, 


ἀφαιροῖντο ζῶντες 


Ὁ \ 4 A , ~ " ͵ 
οὕτω χρὴ καὶ τοὺς φύνους θεᾶοϑαν καὶ πάντας 
θανάτους καὶ πόλεων ἁλώσεις καὶ ἁρπαγάς, 
μεταθέσεις πάντα καὶ μετουχηματίσεις καὶ θρήνων 
καὶ οἰμωγῶν ὑποκρίσεις. Kal γὰρ ἐνταῦθα ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἐν τῷ βίῳ ἑκάστων οὐχ ἡ ἔνδον ψυχή, ἀλλ᾽ 

D βίᾳ ὐχ ἡ ἔνδον ψυχή, 
ἡ ἔξω ἀνθρώπου σκιὰ καὶ οἰμώζει καὶ ὀδύρεται 
καὶ πάντα ποιεῖ ἐν σκηνῆ τῇ ὅλῃ γῇ πολλαχοῦ 
σκηνὰς ποιησαμένων. Τοιαῦτα γὰρ ἔργα ἀνθρώπου 

A δ \ A = 7 " » 
τὰ κάτω καὶ τὰ ἔξω μόνα ζῆν εἰδότος καὶ ἐν 
δακρύοις καὶ σπουδαίοις ὅτι παίζων ἐστὶν ἠγνοηκό- 
τος. Μόνῳ γὰρ τῷ σπουδαίῳ σπουδαστέον ἐν 
σπουδαίοις τοῖς ἔργοις, ὁ δ᾽ ἄλλος ἄνθρωπος 
παίγνιον. Σπουδάξεται δὲ καὶ τὰ παίγνια τοῖς 
σπουδάζειν οὐκ εἰδόσι καὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς οὖσι 
παιγνίοις. Et δέ τις συμπαίζων αὐτοῖς τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πάθοι, ἴστω παραπεσὼν παίδων παιδιᾷ τὸ περὶ 

5» A "ἢ : t 3 ‘ ᾿ς LY , 
αὐτὸν ἀποθέμενος παίγνιον. ἘΠ δὲ δὴ καὶ παίζοι 
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war-dances, their battles show that all human con- 
cerns are children’s games, and tell us that deaths are 
nothing terrible, and that those who die in wars and 
battles anticipate only a little the death which comes 
in old age—they go away and come back quicker. 
Bul if their property is taken away while they are 
still alive, they may recognise that it was not theirs 
before either, and that its possession is a mockery to 
the robbers themselves when others take it away 
from them; for even to those who do not have it 
taken away, to have it is worse than being deprived 
of il. We should be spectators of murders, and all 
deaths, and takings and sackings of cities, as if they 
were on the stages of theatres, all changes of scenery 
and costume and acted wailings and weepings. For 
really here in the events of our life it is not the soul 
within but the outside shadow of man which cries 
and moans and carries on in every sort of way ona ᾿ 
stage which is the whole earth where men have in 
many places set up their stages. Doings like these 
belong to a man who knows how to live only the lower 
and external life and is not aware that he is playing 
in his tears, even when they are serious tears. For 
only the seriously good part of man is capable of 
taking serious doings seriously; the rest of man is a 
toy. But toys, too, are taken seriously by those who 
do not know how to beserious and are toys themselves. 
But if anyone joins in their play and suffers their sort 
of sufferings, he must know that he has tumbled into 
a children’s game and pul off the play-cosiume jin 
which he was dressed.! And even if Socrates, too, 


* Le. if he is killed it is all part of the game, and the body 
which he puts off is only a toy. 
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Σωκράτης, males τῷ ἔξω Σωκράτει. Δεῖ δὲ 
- a a ~ A 
60 κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμεῖσθαι, ὡς οὐ δεῖ τεκμήρια τοῦ κακα 
4 , " - iy .«“ A ι 
εἶναι TO δακρύειν “αε ϑρηνεῖν τίθεσθαι, οτι δὴ και 
παῖδες ἐπὶ οὐ κακοῖς καὶ δακρύουσι καὶ ὀδύρονται. 
16. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ καλῶς ταῦτα λέγεται, πῶς ἂν ἔτι 
πονηρία; let δ᾽ ἀδικία; ᾿Αμαρτία δὲ ποῦ; 
ἸΤῶς γὰρ ἔστι καλῶς γινομένων ἁπάντων ἀδικεῖν 
«- , A 
ἢ ἁμαρτάνειν τοὺς ποιοῦντας; Κακοδαίμονες δὲ 
~ an - A 
5 πῶς, εἰ μὴ ἁμαρτάνοιεν μηδὲ ἀδικοῖεν; Πῶς δὲ 
A ι A ͵ ‘ \ ‘ ’ t 

τὰ μὲν κατὰ φύσιν, τὰ δὲ παρὰ φύσιν φήσομεν 
- ᾿ ‘ 
εἶναι, τῶν γινομένων ἁπάντων Kat δρωμένων κατὰ 
, mw - 74” 4 A ‘ - > ,, / 
φύσιν ὄντων; Πῶς δ᾽ ἂν καὶ πρὸς τὸ θεῖον ἀσέβειά 
J - Ν 
τις εἴη τοιούτου ὄντος τοῦ ποιουμένου; Οἷον εἴ 
> a | 
τις ἐν δράμασι λοιδορούμενον ποιητὴς ὑποκριτὴν 
10 ποιήσαιτο καὶ κατατρέχοντα τοῦ ποιητοῦ τοῦ 
,ὔ 4 Ls ͵ λ / if © 
δράματος. Πάλιν οὖν σαφέστερον λέγωμεν τίς ὁ 
λόγος καὶ ὡς εἰκότως τοιοῦτός ἐστιν. “Kore 
τοίνυν οὗτος 6 λόγος--τετολμήσθω γάρ: τάχα δ᾽ 

teil ead ” Re ne ee a 
ἂν καὶ τύχοιμεν--ἔστι τοίνυν οὗτος οὐκ ἄκρατος 
νοῦς οὐδ᾽ αὐτονοῦς οὐδέ γε ψυχῆς καθαρᾶς τὸ 
16 γένος, ἠρτημένος δὲ ἐκείνης καὶ οἷον ἔκλαμψις ἐξ 
ἀμφοῖν, νοῦ καὶ ψυχῆς καὶ ψυχῆς κατὰ νοῦν 
διακειμένης γεννησάντων τὸν λόγον τοῦτον ζωὴν 
λόγον τινὰ ἡσυχῇ ἔχουσαν. Πᾶσα δὲ ζωὴ ἐνέργεια, 
καὶ ἡ φαύλη: évépyeuu δὲ οὐχ ὡς τὸ τιῦρ ἐνεργεῖ, 
3 ᾿ ee. 3 ἘΞ » A » A ” , ~ 
ἀλλ Ἵ ενεργείῶ αὐτῆ 5; καν μη αἴσθησίς τις παρῇ» 
90 κίνησίς τις οὐκ εἰκῇ. οἷς γοῦν ἐὰν μὴ παρῇ καὶ 
μετάσχῃ ὁπωσοῦν ὁτιοῦν, εὐθὺς λελόγωται, τοῦτο 
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may play sometimes, it is by the outer Socrates thathe 
plays. But we must consider this further point, too, 
that one must not take weeping and lamenting as 
evidence of the presence of evils, for children, too, 
weep and wail over things that are not evils. 

16. But if this is well said, how can there still be 
wickedness? Where is injustice? Where is error? 
For how, if all things are well donc, can the doers act 
unjustly or err? And how ean they be ill-fated, if 
they do not err or act unjustly? And how can we 
assert that some things are according to nature, but 
others against nature, if all things that happen and 
are done are according to nature? And how could 
there be any blasphemy against the divine when that 
which is made is made like this? It is just as if a 
poet in his plays wrote a part for an actor insulting 
and depreciating the author of the play. Let us, 
then, again, and more clearly, explain what the 
rational forming principle of our universe is and that 
it is reasonable for it to be like this. This rational 
principle, then, is—let us take the risk! We might 
even, perhaps succeed [in describing it} ἰδ is not 
pure intellect or absolute intellect; it is not even of 
the kind of pure soul but depends on soul, and is a 
sort of outshining of beth; intellect and soul (that 
is, soul disposed according to intellect) generated this 
rational principle as a life which quietly contains a 
rationality. All life, even worthless life, is activity; 
activity not in the way that fire acts; but its activity, 
even if there is no perception there, is a movement 
which is not random, For with living things when 
there is no perception present and any one of them 
hasany share in life, itis immediately enreasoned, that 
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δέ ἐστι μεμόρφωται, ὡς τῆς ἐνεργείας τῆς κατὰ 
τὴν ζωὴν μορφοῦν δυναμένης καὶ κινούσης οὕτως 
ὡς μορφοῦν. Ἢ τοίνυν ἐνέργεια αὐτῆς τεχνική, 
ὥσπερ ἂν ὁ ὀρχούμενος κινούμενος εἴη: ὁ γὰρ 
ὀρχηστὴς τῇ οὕτω τεχνικῇ ζωῇ ἔοικεν αὐτὸς καὶ 
ἡ τέχνη αὐτὸν κινεῖ καὶ οὕτω κινεῖ, ὡς τῆς ζωῆς 
αὐτῆς τοιαύτης πως οὔσης. Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
ἢ “ς΄. σ a \ \ t a. KN 
εἰρήσθω του oLaV δεῖ και ΤΡ ἡντινοῦν sawn 
@ a - ” , L 2 ε , > 
ἡγεῖσθαι ἕνεκα. κων τοΐυν otros 6 λόγος cic 
νοῦ ἑνὸς καὶ ζωῆς μιᾶς πλήρους ὄντος ἑκατέρου 
3 wv ΕΣ A ’, » Μ 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὔτε ζωὴ μία οὔτε νοῦς τις εἷς οὔτε 
ἑκασταχοῦ πλήρης οὐδὲ διδοὺς ἑαυτὸν οἷς δίδωσιν 
ὅλον τε καὶ πάντα. ᾿Αντιϑεὶς δὲ ἀλλήλοις τὰ μέρη 
καὶ ποιήσας ἐνδεᾶ πολέμου καὶ μάχης σύστασιν 
καὶ γένεσιν εἰργάσατο καὶ οὕτως ἐστὶν εἷς πᾶς, εἰ 
μὴ ἕν εἴη. Γενόμενον γὰρ ἑαυτῷ τοῖς μέρεσι 
, τ " J " ΄' σ a > 
πολέμιον οὕτως ἔν ἐστι καὶ φίλον, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ 
δράματος λόγος" εἷς ὁ τοῦ δράματος ἔχων ἐν 
> A ‘ , ‘ ‘ s “- A 
αὐτῷ πολλὰς μάχας. Τὸ μὲν οὖν δρᾶμα τὰ 
i > , ε , Ψ , 
μεμάχημένα οἷον εις μιαν αρμονίιαν αγει σύμφωνον 
οἷον διήγησιν τὴν πᾶσαν τῶν μαχομένων ποιούμε- 
ines cet δὲ ἐξ ἑνὸ λόν δι τῶν δὲ a 2-4 
vos: ἐκεῖ δὲ ἐξ ἑνὸς λόγου ἡ τῶν διαστατῶν μάχη 
A = -_ Ν = ε ΄ - » , 
ὥστε μᾶλλον av τις τῇ ἁρμονίᾳ τῇ ἐκ μαχομένων 
εἰκάσειε, καὶ ζητήσει διὰ τί τὰ μαχόμενα ἐν τοῖς 
, > > ee “- δι ‘ A ~ 
λόγοις. Ei οὖν καὶ ἐνταῦθα ὀξὺ καὶ βαρὺ ποιοῦσι 
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is informed, since the activity which is proper to life 
is able to form it and moves il in such way that its 
movement is a forming. So the activity of life is an 
artistie activity, like the way in which one who is 
dancing is moved; for the dancer himself is like the 
life which is artistic in this way and his art moves him, 
and moves in such a way that the actual life is some- 
how of this [artistic] kind. This, then, should be 
enough to show how we should think of any sort of 
life. Now the rational forming principle of this 
universe, which comes from a single Intellect and a 
single life, both of them complete, is not a single life 
nor any kind of single intellect, and is not at every 
point complete, nor does it at every point give itself 
whole and cntirc to the things to which it does give 
itself. But by setting the parts against each other 
and making them deficient it generates and maintains 
war and battle, and so it is one as a whole even if it is 
not one single thing, For though it is at war with 
itself in its parts it is one thing and on good terms 
with itself in the samc wey that the plot of a play 
might be; the plot of the play is one though it eon- 
tains in itself many battles. Of course, the play 
brings the conflicting elements into a kind of harmoni- 
ous concordance, by composing the complete story 
of the persons in conflict; but in the universe the 
battle of conflicting elements springs from a single 
rational principle; so that it would be better for one 
to compare it to the mélody which results from con- 
flicting sounds, and one will then enquire why there 
are the conflicting sounds in the rational pro- 
portions [of musical scales]. If, then, in music the 
laws of rational proportion make high and low notcs 
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λόγοι καὶ συνίασιν εἰς ἕν, ὄντες ἁρμονίας λόγοι, 

? 1 bY 4 ε a Nn td if 
εἰς αὐτὴν τὴν ἁρμονίαν, ἄλλον λόγον μείζονα, 
ὄντες ἐλάττους αὐτοὶ καὶ μέρη, ὁρῶμεν δὲ καὶ ἐν 

~ \ A , ΄ ‘ ΄ ‘ 
τῷ παντὶ τὰ ἐναντία, οἷον λευκὸν μέλαν, θερμὸν 
ψυχρόν, καὶ δὴ πτερωτὸν ἄπτερον, ἄπουν ὑπόπουν, 
λ ‘ ww 7 δὲ 7 | “ ᾿ 

ογικὸν ἄλογον, πάντα δὲ ζῴου ἑνὸς τοῦ σύμπαντος 
μέρη, καὶ τὸ πᾶν ὁμολογεῖ ἑαυτῷ τῶν μερῶν 
πολλαχοῦ μαχομένων, κατὰ λόγον δὲ τὸ πᾶν, 
ἀνάγκη καὶ τὸν ἕνα τοῦτον λόγον ἐξ ἐναντίων 

a ‘ 
λόγον εἶναι ἕνα, τὴν σύστασιν αὐτῷ 1 καὶ οἷον 
a > ᾿ 
οὐσίαν τῆς τοιαύτης ἐναντιώσεως φερούσης. Kat 
γὰρ εἰ μὴ πολὺς ἦν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἣν πᾶς, οὐδ᾽ ἂν λόγος" 
λόγος δὲ ὧν διάφορός τε πρὸς αὐτόν ἐστι καὶ ἡ 

/ αν , ,ὔ > σ :σ 
μάλιστα διαφορὰ €VAVTLWOLS €OTLY* WOTE εἰ €TEpov 
ὅλως, τὸ δὲ ἕτερον ποιεῖ, καὶ μάλιστα ἕτερον, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ ἧττον ἕτερον ποιήσει" ὥστε ἄκρως ἕτερον 
ποιῶν καὶ τὰ ἐναντία ποιήσει ἐξ ἀνάγκης καὶ 
τέλεος ἔσται, οὐκ εἰ διάφορα μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ Kat 
ἐναντία ποιοῖ εἶναι ἑαυτόν. 

17. Ὧν δὴ τοιοῦτος οἷος καὶ πάντως ποιεῖ, πολὺ 
μᾶλλον τὰ ποιούμενα ποιήσει ἐναντία, ὅσῳ καὶ 
διέστηκε μᾶλλον: καὶ ἧττον ἕν ὁ κόσμος 6 
αἰσθητὸς ἢ ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ, ὥστε καὶ πολὺς μᾶλλον 
καὶ ἡ ἐναντιότης μᾶλλον καὶ ἡ τοῦ ζῆν ἔφεσις 
μᾶλλον ἑκάστῳ καὶ 6 ἔρως τοῦ εἰς ἕν μᾶλλων. 

1 αὐτῷ AD, H-S*: αὐτῶν codd. 
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and come together into a unitv—being the propor- 
tional laws of melody they come together into the 
melody itself, which is another greater law of pro- 
portion, while they are lesser ones and part of it; in 
the universe, oo, we see the opposites, for instance, 
white-black, hot-cold, and, too, winged-wingless, 
foulless-footed, rational-irrational, but all are parts of 
the single universal living being, and the All agrees 
with itself; the parts are in conflict in many places, 
but the Allis in accordance with its rational formative 
pattern, and it is necessary that this one formative 
pattern should be one pattern made out of opposites, 
since il is opposition of this kind which gives it ils 
structure, and, we might say, its existence, For 
certainly, if it was not many it would not be all, and 
would not therefore be rational] pattern fof the uni- 
verse]; but, since it is rational pattern it has distine- 
tions in itself, and the extreme distinction is 
opposilion; so Lhal if in-general it makes one thing 
different from another, it will also make them dif- 
ferent in the extreme, and not different in a lesser 
degree; so by making one thing different from an- 
other in the highest degree it will necessarily make 
the opposites, and will be complete if it makes itself 
not only into different things but into opposite things. 

17. Since its nature corresponds to its whole pro- 
ductive activity, the more it is differentiated the 
more opposed will it make the things it makes; and 
the universe perceived by the senses is less of a unity 
than its rational formative principle, so that it is 
more of a manifold and there is more opposition 
in it, and each individual in it has a greater urge to 
live, and there is a greater passion for unification, 
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PLOTINUS: ENNEAD III. 2. 


Φθείρει δὲ καὶ τὰ ἐρῶντα τὰ ἐρώμενα πολλάκις εἰς 
τὸ αὐτῶν ἀγαθὸν σπεύδοντα, ὅταν φθαρτὰ 7, καὶ 
ἡ ἔφεσις δὲ τοῦ μέρους πρὸς τὸ ὅλον ἕλκει εἰς 
‘ € 
αὐτὸ ὃ δύναται. Οὕτως οὖν καὶ of ἀγαϑοὶ καὶ οἱ 
~ ~ / > , 
κακοί, ὥσπερ παρὰ τῆς αὐτῆς τέχνης ὀρχουμένου 
τὰ ἐναντία: καὶ αὐτοῦ τὸ μέν τι μέρος ἀγαθόν, 
τὸ δὲ κακὸν φήσομεν, καὶ οὕτω καλῶς ἔχε:. 
Καίτοι οὐδὲ κακοὶ ἔτι. Ἢ τὸ μὲν κακοὺς εἶναι 
Ψ ? -“ 2 ? n" , a x > 3 “" 
οὐκ ἀναιρεῖται, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μόνον ὅτι μὴ Tap αὐτῶν 
~ > ‘ ” 7 ~ a > 
τοιοῦτοι. ᾿Αλλὰ lows συγγνώμη τοῖς κακοῖς, εἰ 
a ἀκ. eye a 
μὴ καὶ τὸ τῆς συγγνώμης καὶ μὴ ὃ λόγος ποιεῖ" 
ποιεὶ δὲ 6 λόγος μηδὲ συγγνώμονας ἐπὶ τοῖς 
τοιούτοις εἶναι. “AX εἰ τὸ μὲν μέρος αὐτοῦ 
ἀγαθὸς ἀνήρ, τὸ δὲ ἄλλο πονηρός, καὶ πλείω μέρη 
ὃ πονηρός, ὥσπερ ἐν δράμασι τὰ μὲν τάττει αὐτοῖς 
a ~ ΝΜ 2 4 
ὁ ποιητής, τοῖς δὲ χρῆται οὖσιν ἤδη" οὐ yap αὐτὸς 
A Od ὃ , δὲ if a 
πρωταγωνιστὴν οὐδὲ δεύτερον οὐδὲ τρίτον ποιεῖ, 
ἀλλὰ διδοὺς ἑκάστῳ τοὺς προσήκοντας λόγους 
ἤδη ἀπέδωκεν ἑκάστῳ εἰς ὃ τετάχθαι δέον: οὕτω 
τοι καὶ ἔστι τόπος ἑκάστῳ ὁ μὲν τῷ ἀγαθῷ, 6 δὲ 
~ ~ ΄ © ΄ > ‘ ΄ a 
τῷ κακῷ πρέπων. “Ἑκάτερος οὖν κατὰ φύσιν καὶ 
, - 
κατὰ λόγον εἰς ἑκάτερον καὶ τὸν πρέποντα χωρεῖ 
τὸν τόπον ἔχων, ὃν εἵλετο. Εἶτα φθέγγεται καὶ 
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But those that love passionately often destroy the 
objects of their passion, when they are perishable, 
in the pursuit of their own good; and the urgent 
straining of the part towards the whole draws to 
itself what it can, So, then, there are good men and 
wicked men, like the opposed movements of a dancer 
inspired by one and the same art; and we shall eall 
one part of his performance “ gond” and another 
“‘ wicked,” and in this way it isa good performance. 
But, then, the wicked are no longer wicked. No, 
their being wicked is not done away with, only their 
being like that does not originate with themselves. 
But there might perhaps be some sympathy for the 
wicked, except that it is the rational formative prin- 
ciple which is responsible for our sympathising or 
not; and the rational principle does not make us 
disposed to sympathise with people of this sort. 
But if one part of it is a good man, and another a 
villain—and villainous humanity forms the larger 
class—it is like in the production of a play; the author 
gives each actor a part. but makes use of their char- 
acteristics which are there already. He does not 
himself rank them as leading actor or second or 
third, but gives each man suitable words and so 
assigns him to the position which is proper to him. 
So there is a place for every man, one to fit the good 
and one to fit the bad. Each kind of man, then goes 
according to nature and the rational principle to the 
place that suits him, and holds the position he has 
chosen, There one speaks blasphemies and does 


* The dancer is a pantomimus, who represents different 
characters, good and bad, in the course of his one-man ballet 
or mime, as Hardcr saw (ep. his note ad ἰοο.). 
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Par eee ee ἧς λό a νῶν 1 ὃ δὲ 
ποιεῖ 6 μὲν ἀσεβεῖς λόγους καὶ ἔργα πονηρῶν," ὁ δὲ 
τὰ ἐναντία: ἦσαν γὰρ καὶ πρὸ τοῦ δράματος οἱ 
τοιοῦτοι ὑποκριταὶ διδόντες ἑαυτοὺς τῷ δράματι. 
Ἔν μὲν οὖν τοῖς ἀνθρωπίνοις δοάμασιν ὁ μὲν 
ποιητὴς ἔδωκε τοὺς λόγους, οἱ δὲ ἔχουσι παρ 
αὐτῶν καὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν τό τε καλῶς καὶ τὸ κακῶς 

4 a ‘ 
éxaoros—éort γὰρ Kai ἔργον αὐτοῖς μετὰ τὰς 
“a fol a > , / 
ῥήσεις τοῦ ποιητοῦ: ἐν δὲ τῷ ἀληθεστέρῳ ποιήματι, 
ὅ τι μιμοῦνται κατὰ μέρος ἄνθρωποι ποιητικὴν 
» , ‘ A i , a > © ΄ 
ἔχοντες φύσιν, ψυχὴ μὲν ὑποκρίνεται, ἃ δ᾽ ὑποκρί- 
~ ~ ~ « ΄-- 
νεται λαβοῦσα παρὰ τοῦ ποιητοῦ, ὥσπερ οἱ τῇδε 
ὑποκριταὶ τὰ προσωτεῖα, τὴν ἐσθῆτα, τοὺς κροκω- 
τοὺς καὶ τὰ ῥάκη, οὕτω καὶ ψυχὴ αὐτὴ τὰς τύχας 
᾿ ~ 7A 4 Sa ‘ Ὅ ‘ 
οὐ λαβοῦσα εἰκῇ: κατὰ λόγον δὲ καὶ adiae καὶ 
ἐναρμοσαμένη ταύτας σύμφωνος γίνεται καὶ συνέ- 
ταξὲεν ἑαυτὴν τῷ δράματι καὶ τῷ λόγῳ παντί: 
iz - A 4 ‘ ‘ La λι a 
εἶτα οἷον φθέγγεται τας πράξεις και τα ἄλλ a, ood. 
ἂν ψυχὴ κατὰ τρόπον τὸν ἑαυτῆς ποιήσειεν, ὥσπερ 

A > [4 3 τ ε ¢. A ‘ “- > 
τινὰ ὠδήν. Kat ὡς ὁ φθόγγος καὶ τὸ σχῆμα map 

~ / 
αὐτοῦ καλὸν ἢ αἰσχρὸν Kat ἢ κόσμον προσέθηκεν, 

‘ ~ 
ὡς δόξειεν ἄν, εἰς τὸ ποίημα ἢ προσθεὶς τὴν αὐτοῦ 

~ ~ \ Qa .“ 
τῆς φωιῆς κάκην οὐκ ἐποίησε μὲν τὸ δρᾶμα ἕτερον 
τ ΣΝ 14 21 7. - ’ 
ἢ οἷον ἦν, αὐτὸς δὲ ἀσχήμων ἐφάνη, ὁ δὲ ποιητὴς 
τοῦ δράματος ἀπέπεμψε κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ἀτιμάσας καὶ 
τοῦτο ἔργον ποιῶν ἀγαθοῦ κριτοῦ, τὸν δὲ ἤγαγεν 
εἰς μείζους τιμὰς καί, εἰ ἔχοι, ἐπὶ τὰ καλλίω 
δράματα, τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον, εἴ που εἶχε χείρονα, τοῦτον 
τὸν τρόπον εἰσελθοῦσα εἰς τόδε τὸ πᾶν ποίημα 
καὶ μέρυς ἑαυτὴν ποιησαμένη τοῦ δράματος εἰς 
1 πονηρῶν Theiler, H-S*: ποιῶν codd. 
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crimes, the other speaks and acts the opposite; for 
the actors, good and bad, existed before the play and 
bring their own selves to it. Now in human plays 
the author provides the words, but the actors, each 
and every one of them, are responsible by themselves 
and from themselves for the good or bad acting of 
their parts—for there is action, too, which is their 
business, following from the speeches written by the 
author; but in the truer poetic creation, which men 
who have a poetic nature imitate in part, the soul 
acts, receiving the part which it acts from the poet 
creator; just as the actors here get their parts and 
their costumes, the saffron robes and the rags, so the 
soul, too, itself gels its fortunes, and not by random 
chance; these fortunes, too, are according to the 
rational principle; and by fitting these into the pat- 
tern it becomes in tune itsel? and puts itself into its 
proper place in the play and the universal rational 
pattern; then it makes its actions sound out, we may 
say, and everything else that a soul might produce 
according to its character, like a song. And as the 
sound of the voice and the gestures of the actor are 
beautiful or ugly as he makes them, and either adorn 
the poet’s creation further, as one might think, or by 
adding the badness of the actor’s own voice, do not 
make the play other than what it was, but the actor 
makes a grotesque exhibition of himsclf, and the 
author of the play sends him off in deserved disgrace, 
behaving in this like a good judge of acting, but pro- 
motes the good actor to higher rank, and, if he has 
any, to finer plays, but puts the bad actor into any 
worse play that he has; in this way the soul, coming 
on the stage in this universal poetic creation and 
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PLOTINUS: BNNEAD III. 2. 


ὑπόκρισιν τὸ εὖ ἢ τὸ κακῶς εἰσενεγκαμένη παρ᾽ 
αὑτῆς καὶ ἐν τῇ εἰσόδῳ συνταχθεῖσα καὶ τὰ ἄλλα 
πάντα χωρὶς ἑαυτῆς καὶ τῶν ἔργων αὐτῆς λαβοῦσα 
δίκας τε καὶ τιμὰς αὖ ἔχει. Πρόσεστι δέ τι τοῖς 
ὑποκριταῖς ἅτε ἐν μείζονι τόπῳ ἢ κατὰ σκηνῆς 


a ~ A 
5 μέτρον ὑποκρινομένοις, καὶ τοῦ ποιητοῦ παντὸς 


“- A / Ν 
τούτους ποιοῦντος κυρίους, καὶ δυνάμεως οὔσης 
, A ‘ 
μείζονος ἐπὶ πολλὰ ἰέναι εἴδη τόπων τιμὰς καὶ 
> , ee A 1 ‘ a Xr B ΄ A 
ατιμιᾶας ὁρίζουσι, κατα TO GUYVETTL, αμ, ανειν και 
“- - ς : 
αὐτοὺς ταῖς τιμαῖς καὶ ἀτιμίαις, ἁρμόξοντος 
ἑκάστου τόπου τοῖς ἤθεσιν, ὡς συμφωνεῖν τῷ τοῦ 
A , J , A δέ c 4 
ΠΌΡΤΟΣ λόγῳ, ἐναρμοζομένου κατα ΚΡ εκαστου 
“-“ a [2 i δ᾿ τ 
τοις μέρεσι TOL δεξομένοις, ὠσπερ χορδῆς «Καστης 
a , 
els τὸν οἰκεῖον καὶ προσήκοντα τόπον TATTOMEVNS 
a 3 ~ 
κατὰ λόγον τὸν τοῦ φθέγγεσθαι, ὁποῖόν ἐστιν αὐτῇ 
= a A > a~ 
τὸ τῆς δυνάμεως εἰς τοῦτο. Kal γὰρ ἐν τῷ ὅλῳ 
τὸ πρέπον καὶ τὸ καλόν, εἰ ἕκαστος οὗ δεῖ τετάξεται 
μ ῬῸΣ a 
φθεγγόμενος κακὰ ἐν TH σκότῳ Kal τῷ ταρτάρῳ 
3 ~ ‘ ‘1 3 ua ᾿ 6 é ι ‘ 
ἐνταῦθα yap καλὸν τὸ οὕτω φθέγγεσθαι: καὶ τὸ 
Β ᾿ . 2)» 
ὅλον τοῦτο καλόν, οὐκ εἰ Λίνος ὃ εἴη ἕκαστος, ἀλλ 
εἰ τὸν φθόγγον τὸν αὑτοῦ εἰσφερόμενος συντελεῖ 
εἰς μίαν ἁρμονίαν ζωὴν καὶ αὐτὸς φωνῶν, ἐλάττω 


1 κατὰ Harder, H-S?: καὶ cadd. 
2 Αδος Sleeman, H-S: λίθος codd. 








1 J accept, with Henry-Schwyzer and Beutler-Theiler, the 
brilliant emendaliuu vf Bleeman (C. Q. 20, 1926, 168) Ados 
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making itself a part of the play, supplies of itself the 
good or the bad in its acting; it is put in its proper 
place on its entrance and reccives everything cxeept 
itself and its awn works, and so is given punishments 
or rewards, But the actors [in the universal drama] 
have something extra, in that they act in a greater 
space than that within the limits of a stage, and the 
author makes them masters of the All, and they have a 
greater possibility of going to many kinds of places 
and determining honcurs and dishonours, as they 
contribute themselves to their honours and dis- 
honours; for each place is fitted to their characters, 
so as to be in tune with the rational principle of the 
universe, since each individual is fitted in, according 
lo justice, in the parts of the universe designed to 
receive him; just as each string is set in its own 
proper place according to the rational proportion 
which governs the sounding of notes, of whatever 
quality its power of producing a note is. For there is 
fitness and beauty in the whole only if each individual 
is sLationed where he ought to be—the one who utters 
evil sounds in darkness and Tartarus: for there to 
make these sounds is beautiful; and this whole is 
beautiful, not if eachis Linus? but if each by contribut- 
ing his own sound helps towards the perfection of a 
single melody, himself, too, sounding the note of 


for λίθος because it seems to fit the context better, The idea 
is, clearly, that the universal melody needs bad singers who 
make horrible noiscs, as well as good ones, like tho mythical 
Lirus, for its completion (contrast I. 6 [1] 1, 26-30), But, 
as Cilento points out (see his rote ad loc.), Plotinus is fond of 
the image of the *‘ dead stone” (cp. VI.2 [43] 6,6; VI.5(23]11, 
5-14) and λίθος (all MSS, and cp. Aeneas of Gaza, Theophrastus, 
p. 23, Boiss.) may be right. 
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70 δὲ καὶ χείρω καὶ ἀτελεστέραν" ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ ἐν 
σύριγγι φωνὴ μία, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐλάττων τις οὖσα καὶ 
ἀμυδρὰ πρὸς ἁρμονίαν τῆς πάσης σύριγγος συντελεῖ, 
ὅτι μεμέρισται ἡ ἁρμονία εἰς οὐκ ἴσα μέρη καὶ 
ἄνισοι μὲν οἱ φθόγγοι πάντες, ὁ δὲ τέλεος εἷς ἐκ 
75 πάντων. Kal δὴ καὶ ὁ λόγος ὁ ὁ πᾶς εἷς, μεμέρισται 
δὲ οὐκ εἰς ἴσα: ὅθεν καὶ τοῦ παντὺς διάφορο: 
τόποι, βελτίους καὶ χείρους, καὶ ψυχαὶ οὐκ toa 
ἐναρμόττουσιν οὕτω τοῖς οὐκ ἴσοις, καὶ οὕτω καὶ 
ἐνταῦθα συμβαίνει καὶ τοὺς τόπους ἀνομοίους καὶ 
τὰς ψυχὰς οὐ τὰς αὐτάς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνίσους οὔσας καὶ 
80 ἀνομοίους τοὺς τόπους ἐχούσας, οἷον κατὰ σύριγ- 
70 ἤ τινος ἄλλου ὀργάνου ἀνομοιότητας, ἐν 
τόποις [re] 1 πρὸς ἄλληλα διαφέρουσιν εἶναι καθ᾽ 
ἕκαστον τόπον τὰ αὑτῶν συμῴφεόνως καὶ τοῖς 
τόποις καὶ τῷ ὅλῳ φθεγγομένας. Καὶ τὸ κακῶς 
ὑταῖς ἐν Kad κατὰ TO πᾶν κείσεται καὶ τὸ παρὰ 
RS φύσιν τῷ παντὶ κατὰ φύσιν καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον 
φθόγγος ἐλάττων. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐ χεῖρον πεποίηκε τὸ 
ὅλον οὕτω φθεγγομένη, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ὁ δήμιος 
πονηρὸς ὧν χείρω πεποίηκε τὴν εὐνομουμένην 
πόλιν, εἰ δεῖ καὶ ἄλλῃ χρῆσθαι εἰκόνι. Δεῖ γὰρ 
καὶ τούτου ἐν πόλει---δεῖ δὲ καὶ ἀνθρώπου τοιούτου 
πολλάκις---καὶ καλῶς καὶ οὗτος κεῖται. 

18. Χείρους δὲ καὶ βελτίους ψυχαὶ αἱ μὲν καὶ δι᾽ 
ἄλλας αἰτίας, αἱ δὲ οἷον ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὐ πᾶσαι ἴσαι" 
ἀνὰ λόγον γὰρ καὶ αὗται τῷ λόγῳ μέρη οὐκ ἴσα, 

1 ze del. Theiler. 
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life, but a lesser, worse, and more incomplete life; 
just as in a pan-pipe there is not one note only but a 
note which is weaker and duller contributes to the 
melody of the whole pan-pipe, because the melody is 
divided into parts which are not equal, and all the 
notes of the pipe are unequal, but the melody is 
complete, made up of all. So, too, the universal 
rational principle is one, but is divided into parts 
which are not equal; for this reason there are dif- 
ferent regions of the universe, better and worse ones, 
and sou's which are not equal fit in this way into un- 
equal places; and so in the universe, too, it happens 
that there are places which are unlike each other 
and souls which are not the same but are unequal and 
ocenpy the unlike places, just like the unlikenesses of 
a pan-pipe or any other instrument, and are in places 
which differ from each other and in each place utter 
their own sounds in harmony with the places and 
with the whole. And their evil-sounding singing 
will be beautifully disposed from the point of view of 
the All, and their unnatural sounds will he for the All 
according to nature, and none the less, the sound itself 
will be worse. But it does not make the whole worse 
by making a sound like this, just as (if we should use 
another image as well) the public executioner, who is 
a scoundrel, docs not make his well governed city 
worse. For the executioner is needed in a city— 
and a man of his kind is cften needed [for other 
purposes]—and so he, too, is well placed, 

18. But souls are better or worse, some from other 
causes and some because they were not all equal, as 
we may say, from the beginning; for they, too, in the 
same way as the rational principle, are unequal parts 
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ἐπείπερ διέστησαν. Χρὴ δὲ ἐνθυμεῖσθαι καὶ τὰ 
ὅ δεύτερα K αἱ T ὰ τρίτα καὶ τὸ μὴ τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
ἐνεργεῖν ἀεὶ μέρεσι ψυχήν. ᾿Αλλὰ πάλιν αὖ καὶ 
ὧδε λεκτέον" πολλὰ γὰρ ἐπιποθεῖ εἰς σαφήνειαν ὁ 
λόγος. Μὴ γὰρ οὐδὲν δεῖ ἐπεισάγειν τοιούτους 
ὑποκριτάς, οἵ ἄλλο τὶ φθέγγονται ἣ τὰ τοῦ 
ποίητοῦ,. ὥσπερ ἀτελοῦς παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ δράματος 
ὄντος αὐτοὶ ἀποπληροῦντες. τὸ ἐλλεῖπον καὶ τοῦ 
ποιήσαντος διὰ μέσου κενοὺς ποιήσαντος [rods] | 1 
τόπους, ὡς τῶν ὑποκριτῶν οὐχ ὑποκριτῶν ἐσομέ- 
νων, ἀλλὰ μέρος τοῦ ποιητοῦ, καὶ προειδότος ἃ 
φθέγξονται, iv’ οὕτω τὰ λοιπὰ συνείρων καὶ τὰ 
ἐφεξῆς οἷός τε ἦ. Καὶ γὰρ τὰ ἐφεξῆς ἐ ἐν τῷ παντὶ 
καὶ ἑπόμενα τοῖς κακοῖς τῶν ἔργων οἱ λόγοι καὶ 
κατὰ λόγον: οἷον ἐκ μοιχείας καὶ αἰχμαλώτου 
ἀγωγῆς παῖδες κατὰ φύσιν καὶ βελτίους ἄνδρες, εἰ 
τύχοι, καὶ πόλεις ἄλλαι ἀμείνους τῶν πεπορθη- 
μένων ὑπὸ ἀνδρῶν πονηρῶν. Et οὖν ἄτοπος ἡ 
εἰσαγωγὴ τῶν ψυχῶν, at δὴ 5 τὰ πονηρά, αἱ δὲ τὰ 


20 χρηστὰ ἐργάσονται---ἀποστερήσομεν γὰρ τὸν λόγον 


καὶ τῶν χρηστῶν ἀφαιροῦντες, αὐτοῦ τὰ Tovnpa— 
τί κωλύει καὶ τὰ τῶν ὑποκριτῶν ἔργα μέρη ποιεῖν, 
ὥσπερ τοῦ δράματος ἐκεῖ, οὕτω καὶ τοῦ ἐν τῷ 
παντὶ λόγου, καὶ ἐνταῦθα καὶ τὸ καλῶς καὶ τὸ 
ἐναντίον, ὥστε εἰς ἕκαστον τῶν ὑποκριτῶν οὕτω 


25 map’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λόγου, ὅσῳ τελειότερον τοῦτο τὸ 


1 τρὺς in A expunctum del. Volkmann. 
2 δὴ Kirchhoff, H-S: δὲ codd. 
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as a consequence of their separation, But onc must 
consider, too, che second and third parts of the soul, 
and the fact that soul is not always active in the same 

arts. But, again, on the other side we must say 
this too—the argument still needs a great deal more 
before it attains clearness. We ought certainly not 
to introduce actors of a kind who say somcthing clsc 
besides the words of the author, as if the play was 
incomplete in itself end they filled in what was want- 
ing, and the writer had left blank spaces in the middle ; 
the actors, then, would not be just actors but a part 
of the author, and an author who foreknew what they 
were going to say, so that he might in this way be 
able to bring the rest of the play and the conse- 
quences of their interventions into a coherent whole. 
Yor certainly in the All the rational principles bring 
into a connected whole the consequences and results 
which follow upen those deeds which are evil, and do 
so rationally; for instance, from adultery, or the carry- 
ing off of a captive, children may come according to 
nature and better men, it may happen, and other 
better cities than those sacked by wicked men, If, 
then, it is absurd to bring in souls, some of which do 
the wicked deeds in the world, and some the good— 
for we shall deprive the rational principle of the good 
deeds, too, if we take the wicked ones away from it— 
what prevents us from making the deeds of the actors 
parts, as they are of the play in our example, so also 
of the rational principle in the universe, and at- 
tributing good performance and the opposite to it, so 
that in this way it comes to each individual actor from 
the rational principle itself—and all the more in 
proportion as this play is more perfect, and every- 


τορ 
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δρᾶμα καὶ πάντα παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ; ᾿Αλλὰ τὸ κακὸν 
ποιῆσαι ἵνα τί; καὶ αἱ ψυχαὶ δὲ οὐδὲν ἔτι ἐν τῷ 
παντὶ αἱ θειότεραι, ἀλλὰ μέρη λόγου πᾶσαι; καὶ 
ἢ οἱ λόγοι πάντες ψυχαί, ἢ διὰ τί οἱ μὲν ψυχαί, οἱ 


δὲ λόγοι μόνον παντὸς ψυχῆς τινος ὄντος; 


Imo 
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thing comes from it? But what is the point of doing 
evil? And do the diviner souls count for nothing any 
more in the universe, but are all of them parts of the 
rational principle? And are all rational principles 
souls, or why are some souls and some only rational 
erraaas when every one of them belongs to some 
soul? 





ut 


10 


- 
or 


III. 3. (48) ΠΕΡῚ TIPONOIAZ AEYTEPON 


1. Τί rotvv δοκεῖ wep τούτων; Ἢ «ai τὰ 
πονηρὰ καὶ τὰ χρηστὰ λόγος περιείληφεν ὁ πᾶς, 
οὗ μέρη καὶ ταῦτα: οὐ γὰρ ὁ πᾶς λόγος γεννᾷ 
παῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ 5 πᾶς ἐστι μετὰ τούτων. υχῆς γάρ 
σινος πάσης ἐνέργεια οἱ λόγοι, τῶν δὲ μερῶν τὰ 
μέρη: μιᾶς δὲ διφορα ἐχούσης μέρη ἀνὰ λόγον 
καὶ οἱ λόγοι, ὥστε καὶ τὰ ἔργα ἔσχατα ὄντα 
γεννήματα. πεν δὲ αἵ τε ψυχαὶ πρὸς 
ἀλλήλας τά τέ ἔργα" is oma δὲ οὕτως, as ἕν ἐξ 
αὐτῶν, καὶ εἰ ἐξ ἐναντίων. Ἔκ γὰρ ἑνός τινὸς 
ὁρμηθέντα πάντα εἰς ἕν συνέρχεται ῥύσεως 
ἀνάγκῃ, ὥστε καὶ διάφορα ἐκφύντα καὶ ἐναντία 
γενόμενα τῷ ἐξ ἑνὸς εἶναι συνέλκεταν ὅμως εἰς σύν- 
ταξιν μίαν" τσ ΜΝ γὰρ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστων ζῴων: ἕν 
ἵππων yévos,) κἂν μά χωνται κἂν δάκνωσιν ἀλλήλους 
κἂν φιλονεικῶσι κἂν ζήλῳ θυμῶνται, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα 


ὅ καθ᾽ ἕν γένη ὡσαύτως" καὶ δὴ οὕτω καὶ ἀνθρώπους 


θετέον. Συναπτέον τοίνυν αὖ πάλιν πάντα τὰ 
εἴδη ταῦτα εἰς ἕν « τὸ ζῷον » γένος" εἶτα καὶ τὰ 


1 ἕν ἵππων γένος MacKenna, Cilento, H-S?: ἐν ἵππων γένει 
codd, 
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1. What, then, do we think about these questions ? 
Now the universal rational principle includes both 
good and evil things; evil things are parts of it too. 
It is not that the universal rational principle pro- 
duces them but that it is the universal principle with 
them included. The rational principles are an 
ac:ivity of an universal soul, and their parts of soul- 
parts; bul, as the one svul has differing parts, 50 
correspondingly do the rational principles differ, with 
the result that the works also differ which are their 
ultimate products. The souls and the works are in 
harmony with each other; in harmony in such a way 
that a unity comes from them, even if it is a unity 
produced from opposites. For all Uhings sprung 
from a unity come together into a unity by natural 
necessity, so that, though they grow out different 
and come into being 2s opposites they are, all the 
same, drawn together into a single common order by 
the fact that they come from a unity. For, just as 
in the case of particular kinds of living creatures there 
is one genus of horses, even if they fight and bite each 
other, and are pugnacions and furiously jealous, and 
the same applies to all the other individual genera, 
so, certainly, men must be considered like this too. 
‘Then, again, all these kinds must be brought together 
under the one genus “' living creature”; then also 
the things which arc not living crcatures must be 
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μὴ ζῷα Kar’ εἴδη αὖ: εἶτα εἰς ἕν « τὸ μὴ ζῷον »" 
εἶτα ὁμοῦ, εἰ βούλει, εἰς τὸ εἶναι: εἶτα εἰς τὸ 
ia 4 » ‘ 7% > κ᾿ , ? ΄ 
παρέχον τὸ εἶναι. Kat πάλιν ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἐκδήσας 
“- , ~ ~ 
Ὁ κατάβαινε διαιρῶν καὶ σκιδνάμενον τὸ ἕν ὁρῶν τῷ 
γ»ϑ \ / ~ / ͵ 
ἐπὶ πάντα φθάνειν καὶ ὁμοῦ περιλαμβάνειν συντάξει 
fol ε tf a ᾿ A ral - ι ς 7 
μιᾷ, ὡς διακεκριμένον ἕν εἶναι ζῷον πολὴ ἑκάστου 
4, ~ 1 > > “ A ι ,ὔ « a ? 
πράττοντος τῶν " εν» αυτῷῳ τὸ KATH φύσιν εαυτου εν 
ὼς ἃ ἢ “ " .“ i) ῃ , 
αὐτῷ τῳ ὅλῳ ομίος οντὸς, οἱον τυρὸς μεν καιόοντος, 
20 ἵππου τὰ ἵππου ἔργα, ἄνθρωποι δὲ τὰ αὑτῶν 
ἕκαστοι } πεφύκασι καὶ διάῤορα οἱ διάφοροι. Kai 
oe A A AM ‘ \ BA 5] 
ἕπεται κατὰ τὰς φύσεις Kal τὰ ἔργα Kal τὸ ζῆν τὸ 
εὖ καὶ τὸ κακῶς. 

ἃ. Αἱ δὲ συντυχίαι οὐ κύριαι τοῦ εὖ, ἀκολουθοῦσι 
δὲ καὶ αὗται συμφώνως τοῖς πρὸ αὐτῶν καὶ ἴασιν 
ἀκολουθίᾳ" ἐμπλεκεῖσαι. Συμπλέκει δὲ πάντα τὸ 
ς Z ~ 2.1} « ΄ὔ ‘ 
ἡγούμενον συμφερομένων τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα κατὰ 

, > FY e ΄ a ~ 

5 φύσιν, οἷον ἐν στρατηγίαις ἡγουμένου μὲν. τοῦ 
στρατηγοῦ, συμπνεόντων δὲ τῶν συντεταγμένων. 
°Er , θ δὲ ‘ a , ~ iz , 

ἄχθη δὲ τὸ πᾶν προνοίᾳ στρατηγικῇ ὁρώσῃ 

" A ἔς " ‘ / soa ~ ~ 
καὶ tas πράξεις Kal τὰ πάθη Kal ἃ δεῖ παρεῖναι, 

᾽ " A ‘ δὴ ‘oe ΄ ι ΄ 
σιτια, καὶ TOTH και. ON) καὶ ὅπλα πῆντα, καὶ μηχανη- 
ματα, καὶ ὅσα ἐξ αὐτῶν συμπλεκομένων προεώρα- 
10 ται, ἵνα τὸ ἐκ τούτων συμβαῖνον ἔχῃ χώραν τοῦ 
1 sy Creuzer: τὴν codd. 
2 ἀκολουθίᾳ Kirchhoff, H-S*: ἀκολουθίαι codd. 
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classed by their kinds, and then included in the one 
genus “ non-living ”; then both together, i? you like, 
must be included in being; and then in that which 
makes being possible. ‘Then, having attached every- 
thing to this, go down again, dividing and seeing the 
one dispersed by reaching to all things and including 
them together in a single common order, so that it 
is a single multiplex living thing with distinct parts, 
and each of the things in it acts according to its own 
nature while being all the same in the whcle, for 
instance, fire burns, a horse does the things which 
belong to a horse, and individual men do their own 
things in the way in which they have been disposed 
by nature, and different men different things. And 
what is done, and living well or badly, follows ac- 
cording to their natures. 

2. Chance circumstances are not responsible for the 
good life, but they, Loo, follow harmoniously on the 
causes before them, and proceed woven into the 
chain of causation by so following. The ruling prin- 
ciple weaves all things together, while individual 
things co-operate on one side or the other according 
to their nature, as in military commands the general 
gives the lead and his subordinates work in unity 
with him! The universe is ordered by the general- 
ship of providence which sees the actions and ex- 
periences and what must be ready to hand, food and 
drink, and all weapons and devices as well; every- 
thing which results from their interweaving is fore- 
seen, in order that this result may have room to be 


1 The source of this military analogy for the cosmic order is 
Aristotle, Metaphysics A 1075a, 13 ff.; ep. the pseudo-Aristotel- 
ian De Mundo 399b, 3 ff., for a rhetorical elaboration of it. 
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> \ 2) 7 , , 
τεθῆναι εὖ, καὶ ἐλήλιθε πάντα τρόπον τινὰ 
εὐμήχανον παρὰ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ, καΐτοι ἔξωθεν 
ἦν ὅσα ἔμελλον δράσειν οἱ ἐναντίοι. Et δὲ οἷόν τε 

> , uv ~ / , « 
ἦν κἀκείνου ἄρχειν τοῦ στρατοπέδου, εἰ δὲ δὴ 6 
͵ ¢ A Ww ε > 4 ͵ ΓΑΕ, ἢ 3 ry 
μέγας ἡγεμὼν εἴη, ὑφ᾽ ᾧ πάντα, τί ἂν ἀσύντακ- 
, Ἅ 
τον, τί δὲ οὐκ ἂν συνηρμοσμένον εἴη; 

3. Καὶ γὰρ « εἰ ἐγὼ κύριος τοῦ τάδε éAdcbar ἢ 
τάδε »; "AAV ἃ1 αἱρήσει συντέτακται, ὅτι μὴ 
> Ys ‘4 4 ~ , > > ᾽ , « 
ἐπεισόδιον τὸ σὸν τῷ παντί, GAN ἠρίθμησαι ὁ 
τοιόσδε. ᾿Αλλὰ πόθεν ὁ τοιόσδε; "Ἔστι δὴ δύο, ἃ 
ε , a 4 Pd >> \ ‘ ta »Μ 
oO λόγος ζητεῖ, Το μεν, €l ἐπι TOV ποιήσαντα, ει τις 
ἐστίν, ἀνενεγκεῖν δεῖ τοῦ ποιοῦ τοῦ ἐν τοῖς ἤθεσιν 
ε ul 4 b Ee δ > 4 1 , > / ” 
€KaoTOV ΤῊν αὐτιαν μὶ ει TO γενόμενον αὐτο" yn 
Ψ > > / Ψ Oh > \ a 
ὅλως οὐκ αἰτιατέον, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ἐπὶ φυτῶν 

3 @ a > 7 wn > ‘ ͵ ~ 
γενέσεως, ὅτι μὴ αἰσθάνεται, ἢ ἐπὶ ζῴων τῶν 
TAX Ψ \ ε mM a] ν 9 ‘ A 
ἄλλων, ὅτι μὴ ὡς arlpwrot ἔχουσι" ταὐτὸν yap 

‘ i r 
τούτῳ « διὰ τί ἄνθρωποι οὐχ ὅπερ θεοί; » Διὰ τί 

> 
yap ἐνταῦθα οὔτε αὐτὰ οὔτε τὸν ποιήσαντα 

λό > 4 θ > 1 δὲ 3 θ LA “ A 
ευ. ογως ALTE Le ay, ζπι ς ay βρώπων, οτι μὴ 
κρεῖττον ἢ τοῦτο; Ed μὲν γάρ, ὅτι ἐδύνατο τοῦτο 

> > ~ 
κάλλιον εἶναι, εἰ μὲν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ προστιθέντος τι 


1 ἀλλ᾽ ἃ Harder, H-S: ἀλλὲ codd. 





1 Plato, Phaedrus 246E4. 

2 Cp. Platc’s treatment of the same question in Laws X, 
904B-C. Plotinus here, at the end of the chapter, gives the 
same enswer as Plato, that the blame should fall upon in- 
dividual men, not on their Maker; but he shows himself, here 
as elsewhere, a good deal more conscious of the difficulties 
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well placed, and all things come in a well planned 
way from the general—thoagh what his enemies 
planned to do is out of his control. But if it was 
possible for him to command the enemy force as well, 
if he was really “ the great leader ’’+ to whom all 
things are subject, what would be unordered, what 
would ποὺ be fitted into his plan? 

3. Suppose you say “ T have power to choose this ar 
that’? But the things that you will choose are in- 
cluded in the universal order, because your part is not 
a mere casual interlude in the All but you are counted 
in as just the person you are. But for what reason is 
a man the sort of person he is? There are two ques- 
tions which the argument seeks to settle here, one, 
whether the blame should rest on the maker, if there 
is one, who determined the moral character of the in- 
dividual, or on the being which has come into 
existence itself:? rather, we should not attribute 
blame at all, just as there is no blame attaching 
to the production of plants because they have no 
serse-perception, nor in the case of the other 
animals because they are not like men; to blame 
anyone for this would be the same as asking, “ Why 
are men ποῖ what gods are?’’ Why then, where 
plants and animals are concerned, is it unreasonable 
for us to blame them or their creator, but reasonable 
in the case of mer, because man is not a better thing 
than he is? For if it is because he was able to be 
something nobler than he is, if he was able to add 


raised by the presence of bad mer in a divinely ordered uni- 
verse than Plato is; thisis no doubt because of the centuries of 
debate about Providence which came between him and his 


master, 
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J A a 9 4h ww ε ma £ \ ta < 
ειν τὸ Κρευγτον, αὐτὸς GLTLOS EALTW O μὴ ποιήσας 


εἰ δὲ μὴ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔδει ἔξωθεν προσεῖναι 


ὅ παρὰ τοῦ γεννητοῦ, ἄτοπος ὁ τὸ πλέον ἀπαιτῶν 


τοῦ δοθέντος, ὥσπερ εἰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων 
ἀπαιτοῖ καὶ τῶν φυτῶν. Δεῖ γὰρ οὐ ξητεῖν, εἰ 
ἔλαττον ἄλλου, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ ὡς αὐτὸ αὐτάρκως" οὐ γὰρ 
πάντα ἴσα ἔδει. “Ap”? οὖν μετρήσαντος αὐτοῦ 
προαιρέσει τοῦ μὴ δεῖν πάντα ἴσα; Οὐδαμῶς: 
ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω κατὰ φύσιν εἶχε γενέσθαι. ? κέλουθος 
γὰρ οὗτος ὁ λόγος ψυχῇ ἄλλῃ, ἀκόλουθος δὲ ψυχὴ 
αὕτη νῷ, νοῦς δὲ οὐ τούτων τι ἕν, ἀλλὰ πάντα" 
τὰ δὲ πάντα πολλά πολλὰ δὲ ὄντα καὶ οὐ ταὐτὰ 
τὰ μὲν πρῶτα, τὰ δὲ δεύτερα, τὰ δὲ ἐφεξῆς καὶ 
τῇ ἀξίᾳ ἔμελλεν εἷναι. Kat τοίνυν καὶ τὰ γενόμενα 


ζῷα οὐ ψυχαὶ μόνον, ἀλλὰ ψυχῶν ἐλαττώσεις, οἷον 


ἐξίτηλον ἤδη. προιόντων. Ὧ γὰρ τοῦ ζῴου λόγος, 


᾿ , > 

Kav ἔμψυχος ἧ, ἑτέρα ψυχή, οὐκ ἐκείνη, ἀφ᾽ ἧς ὁ 

λόγος, καὶ 6 σύμπας οὗτος ἐλάττων δὴ γίνεται 

σπεύδων εἰς ὕλην, καὶ τὸ γενόμενον ἐξ αὐτοῦ 

ἐνδεέστερον. Σκόπει δὴ ὅσον ἀφέστηκε τὸ γενό- 
" ῳ > ‘ ~ > a > 

μενον καὶ ὅμως ἐστὶ θαῦμα. Οὐ τοίνυν, εἰ 


- ‘ ~ ~ 
τοιοῦτον TO γενόμενον, καὶ TO πρὸ αὐτοῦ τοιοῦτον" 
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something to make himself better, he is responsible 
to himself for not doing it; but if it was not from 
himself that the addition had to come but it was 
necessary for is to come from outside, from his pro- 
ducer, then it is absurd to ask for more than was 
given, as it would be in the ease of the other animals 
andof plants. Tor one ought not to enquire whether 
une thing is less than another but whether it 
is, as itself, sufficient; for all things ought not to 
have been equal, Is this then so. because the 
creator measured them out with the deliberate 
intention that all things ought not to be equal? Not 
at all; but it was according to nature for things to 
come about so, For the rational forming principle 
of thie universe follows upon another soul, and this 
soul follows upon Intellect, and Intellect is not some 
one of the things here but all things; but all things 
means many things; but if there are many things, 
and not the same, some cf them were going to be 
first, some second, and some of successive lower ranks, 
in value too. Then, again, the living creatures which 
have come. into being are not only souls but diminu- 
tions of souls, a kind of fading away as the living 
things move on further from their origins. Tor the 
formative principle cf the living thing, even if it is 
ensouled, is another soul, not that from which the 
formative principle comes, and this whole principle 
becomes less as it hastens to matter, and that which 
comes into being from it is more deficient. See how 
far what has come into being stands from its origin, 
and yet, it is a wonder! If, then, that which has 
come into being is of a particular kind, it does not 
follow that what is before it is also of that kind: for 
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ἔστι yap παντὸς κρεῖττον τοῦ γενομένου καὶ ἔξω 
αἰτίας καὶ μᾶλλον θαυμάσαι, ὅτι ἔδωκέ τι μετ᾽ 

ΕἸ ‘ ‘ ‘ > ~ ~ = 4 δὴ + 
αὐτὸ Kal τὰ ἴχνη αὐτοῦ τοιαῦτα. Et δὲ δὴ καὶ 

” / Ψ ~ 
πλέον ἔδωκεν ἢ ὅσον ἔχουσι κτήσασθαι, ἔτι μᾶλλον 
A 7 7¢ ΩΝ, ἢ ‘ 
ἀποδεκτέον: ὥστε κινδυνεύειν THY αἰτίαν ἐπὶ τοὺς 
γενομένους ἰέναι, τὸ δὲ τῆς προνοίας μειζόνως 
ἐχειν. 

4. “πλοῦ μὲν γὰρ ὄντος τοῦ ἀνθρώπου--λέγω 
δὲ ἁπλοῦ ὡς τοῦτο ὃ πεποίηται μόνον ὄντος καὶ 
κατὰ ταῦτα ποιοῦντος καὶ πάσχοντος --ἀπῆν αἰτία 
« 4 x > ΄ A ᾿ s ~ ; ϑι - 
ἡ κατὰ THY ἐπιτίμησιν, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ζῴων τῶν 

= a ere : 
ἄλλων. Νῦν δὲ ἄνθρωπος μόνον ἐν ψόγῳ ὁ κακὸς 

δ - ” x\7 ΕἸ ‘ / Δ , 
καὶ τοῦτο ἴσως εὐλόγως. Οὐ γὰρ μόνον ὃ πεποίη- 

1 > , 
ταί ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει ἀρχὴν ἄλλην ἐλευθέραν οὐκ 
ΠῚ a , Ὁ γ4 1 ~ , ~ w 
ἔξω τῆς προνοίας οὖσαν οὐδὲ τοῦ λόγου τοῦ ὅλου" 

Ἵ ‘ 3 , 3 a 2. > > 9 r , 
od γὰρ ἀπήρτηται ἐκεῖνα τούτων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιλάμπει 
τὰ κρείττω τοῖς χείροσι καὶ ἡ redela πρόνοια 
τοῦτο: καὶ λόγος 6 μὲν ποιητικός, 6 δὲ συνάπτων 
τὰ κρείττω Tots γενομένοις, κἀκεῖνα πρόνοια ἡ 
ἄνωθεν, ἡ δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ἄνω, ὁ ἕτερος λόγος συνημ- 

i > iP. ‘ , > : - “- ΄ 
μένος ἐκείνῳ, καὶ γίνεται ἐξ ἀμφοῖν πᾶν πλέγμα 
καὶ πρόνοια ἡ πᾶσα. ᾿Αρχὴν μὲν οὖν ἔχουσιν 
ἄλλην ἄνθρωποι, οὐ πάντες δὲ πᾶσιν οἷς ἔχουσι 

Fal > > « A ἀν ον δι ΚΡ © 4 a ΘΒ ” 
χρῶνται, ἀλλ᾽ of μὲν τῇ ἑτέρᾳ, of Se τῇ ἑτέρᾳ ἢ 

ae * , A , ι 
ταῖς ἑτέραις ταῖς χείροσι χρῶνται. Ἰἰάρεισι δὲ 
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it is better than all that has come into being, and 
beyond blame; one should rather wonder at it be- 
cause it has given something [to what comes] after 
it and its traces are of such a quality. But if indeed 
it has given more than they are able to appropriate, 
it ought to be approved still more; so that it seems 
likely that blame should fall upon the men who have 
come into being, and that what belongs to providence 
is on a higher level. 

4, For if man was simple—I mean, simple in the 
sense that he was nothing but what he was made and 
his actions and experiences corresponded to this— 
there would be no blame in the sense of moral re- 
proach, just as there is none in the case of other living 
crealures, But, as it 15, man, the bad man, is un- 
iquely subject to blame, perhaps reasonably. For he 
is not only what he was made but has another free 
principle, which is not outside providence or the 
rational principle of the whole; for those higher 
principles are not separated from these here but the 
better illuminate Une worse, and this is perfect pro- 
vidence; and there is one rational principle which 
is creative, and another which connects the better 
principles with the things which have come into 
being, and those higher principles are providence 
which acts from above, but there is another pro- 
yidence derived from that which is above, Uhe vther 
rational principle connected with that higher one, 
and the whole interweaving and total providence 
results from both. So then, men have another 
principle, but not all men use all that they have but 
some use one principle, some the other, or rather a 
number of others, the worse ones. But those higher 
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κἀκεῖναι οὐκ ἐνεργοῦσαι eis αὐτούς, οὔ τι γε 
αὐταὶ ἀργδῦσαι: πράττει γὰρ ἕκαστον τὸ ἑαυτοῦ. 
᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰς τούτους οὐκ ἐνεργοῦσιν αἰτίᾳ τίνος, εἴποι 
τις ἂν, παροῦσαι; Ἢ οὐ πάρεισι; Καίτοι πάντη 


20 φαμὲν παρεῖναι καὶ οὐδὲν ἔρημον. “H οὐ τούτοις, 


25 


30 


ἐν ols μὴ εἰς αὐτοὺς ἐνεργεῖ. Διὰ τί οὖν οὐκ 
ἐνεργεῖ εἰς πάντας, εἴπερ μέρη καὶ ταῦτα αὐτῶν; 
Λέγω δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν τοιαύτην. "Hai μὲν γὰρ 
- Μ tA ᾽ ? ~ ς > A LA L ae 4 
τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων οὐκ αὐτῶν ἡ ἀρχὴ αὕτη, ἐπὶ δὲ 
2 cA > ΕΠ , ἊΝ, ᾽ - > t ome. | 
ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ἐπὶ πάντων. "Ap’ οὖν οὐκ ἐπὶ 
΄ 7 4 4 > ‘ CS 4 ΄ ? ΄ 
πάντων οὐ μόνον ἥδε; ᾿Αλλὰ διὰ τί οὐ μόνη; 
Ed’ ὧν δὲ μό " pes , ’ tH ‘ δ᾽ 
μόνη, καὶ κατὰ ταύτην τὸ ζῆν, τὰ 
ἄλλα ὅσον ἀνάγκη. Kite γὰρ ἡ σύστασις τοιαύτη, 
- 7 A ? ΄ » ? f ᾿ 
ὡς οἷον εἰς θολερὸν ἐμβάλλειν, εἴτε ἐπιθυμίαι 
κρατοῦσιν, ὅμως ἀνάγκη λέγειν ἐν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ 
ι μ᾿, 2 ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ea ΕΣ ΄ 
τὸ αἴτιον εἶναι. ᾿Αλλὰ πρῶτον μὲν δόξει οὐκέτι 
ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἐν τῇ ὕλῃ, καὶ ἡ ὕλη, 
οὐχ ὁ λόγος κρατήσει, εἶτα τὸ ὑποκείμενον ὡς 
πέπλασται. Ἢ τὸ ὑποκείμενον τῇ ἀρχῇ ὁ λόγος 
ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ λόγου γενόμενον καὶ ὃν κατὰ 
τὸν λόγον" ὥστε οὐχ ἡ ὕλη κρατήσει, εἶτα ἡ 
’ 1 ᾿ Ὁ a. © x ΄ 
πλάσις. Kat τὸ τοιόνδε εἶναι ἐπὶ τὴν προτέραν 
1 This brings out clearly an important point in the psycho- 
logy of Plotinus, that the duality or cleavage in man is for him 
not between matter and spirit, or even body and soul, but 
bebween higher aud lower self: cp. 1. 1 [53] 10; 11. 9 [83] 2; 
IV. 4[28]18; VI.4[22]14-15. Free will can only be exercised 


by the true, higher self in so far as it transcends and makes 
itself independent of the lower “ἢ composite ” self, which is part 
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principles are there, but not acting upon them, though 
certainly uct inactive in themselves; for each one of 
them does its own work. But, someone might say, 
what is to blame for their not working on these men 
when they are present? Or are they not present? 
But we assert that they are present everywhere and 
nothing is deprived of them. Surely they are not 

resent in Unose people on whom they do nol act. 
Why, then, do they not act upon all, if these, too, 
are parts of them?—I mean the principle of this 
higher kind. As far as the other living creatures are 
concerned, this principle is not their own; as for 
men, it does not act on allof them, Is this then not 
the only principle which does not act on all? But 
why should it not be the only one? But in those in 
whom it is the only one, their life is eonformed to it, 
and the other forces only enter into it as far as 
necessity requires, Tor whether the man’s constitu- 
tion is of a kind te plunge him, so to speak, into 
troubled waters, or his lusts dominate him, it is alike 
necessary to say that the cause lics in the sub 
stratum. But at first this would appear to mean that 
the cause is no more in the rational principle, but 
rather in the matter, and the matter, not the rational 
principle will be dominant, and the substrate in so 
far as it is formed will come second to it. In fact, 
the substrate to the free principle is the rational 
form, and that which has come into existence from 
the rational form and exists according to it; so that 
the matter will not be dominant and the formation 
come second.! Further, one might refer the being 


of and dominated by the crder of the physical universe; cp. 
ΤΙ. 3 [52] 15. 11 3. 
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βιοτὴν ἀνάγοι τις, οἷον γινομένου ἐκ τῶν προτέρων 
ἀμυδροῦ ὡς πρὸς τὸν πρὸ αὐτοῦ τοῦ λόγου, οἷον 
ψυχῆς ἀσθενεστέρας γενομένης" ὕστερον δὲ καὶ 
ἐκλάμψει. Καὶ ὁ λόγος δὲ λεγέσθω ἔχειν καὶ τὸν 
λόγον αὖ ἐν αὐτῷ τῆς ὕλης, ἣν αὐτῷ ἐργάσεται 
tA 3 eo. A a x” ta € , 
ποιώσας καθ᾽ αὑτὸν τὴν ὕλην ἢ σύμφωνον εὑρών. 
“-“ > 

Οὐ yap ὁ τοῦ Bods λόγος ἐπ᾽ ἄλλης ἢ βοὸς ὕλης" 
μὴ 8 > ‘ La af 3 ,ὔ 
ὅθεν καὶ εἰς τὰ ἄλλα ζῷά φησιν εἰσκρίνεσθαι οἷον 
ἄλλης τῆς ψυχῆς γενομένης καὶ ἑτεροιωθέντος τοῦ 

, “ lA ‘ ἔς Δ , Ξ 
λόγου, ἵνα γένηται ψυχὴ βοός, ἣ πρότερον ἦν 
» ν ‘4 , « ͵ > > 3 
avOpwros' ὥστε κατὰ δίκην 6 χείρων. “AAW ἐ 
> ~ ὃ A δ « , > 4 ‘ ~ > tr 
ἀρχῆς διὰ τί ὁ χείρων ἐγένετο Kal πῶς ἐσφάλη; 
Πολλάκις εἴρηται, ὡς οὐ πρῶτα πάντα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσα 
δεύτερα καὶ τρίτα ἐλάττω τὴν φύσιν τῶν πρὸ 
αὐτῶν ἔχει, καὶ σμικρὰ ῥοπὴ ἀρκεῖ εἰς ἔκβασιν 
τοῦ ὀρθοῦ. Kat ἡ συμπλοκὴ δὲ ἡ πρὸς ἄλλο 
ΝΜ" σ 7 / > ¢ 7 ’ 
ἄλλου woTrEep τις ovyKpacs ἐστιν, ετέρου ἐξ 
3 ~ ’ὔ " > mM > , > 4 
ἀμφοῖν γενομένου, καὶ οὐκ ὄντος ἠλάττωσεν- ἀλλὰ 
ἐγένετο ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἔλαττον τὸ ἔλαττον καὶ ἔστιν ὃ 
ἐγένετο κατὰ φύσιν τὴν αὐτοῦ ἔλαττον, καί, εἰ τὸ 
ἀκόλουθον πάσχει, πάσχει τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. Καὶ εἰς 

ἢ 2 ee as so kg ‘ 
τὰ προβεβιωμένα δὲ ἀναπέμπειν δεῖ τὸν λογισμὸν 
ὡς κἀκεῖθεν ἠρτημένων τῶν ἐφεξῆς. 

5. ᾿ψεται τοίνυν ἡ πρόνοια ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἰς τέλος 

~ La 3 ” /- 3 > , 3 ‘ 

κατιουσα, ἄνωθεν ουκ to7) οὧἱον ΚΑΤ ἀριθμόν, ἀλλὰ 
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this or that kind of man to the previous life, as if the 
rational principle became dim in comparison to that 
prior to it as the result of previous happenings, as if 
the soul had become weaker; but it will shine out 
again later. And the rational principle mus: be 
said to contain within itsclf the rational principle of 
the matter as: well, the matter which it will make 
suitable for itself, either giving it qualities cor- 
responding to itself or finding it already consonant. 
For the rational principle of an ox does not impose 
itself on any other matter than that ofanox. Hence, 
Plato says! that the soul cnicrs into other living 
beings, in the sense that the soul becomes different 
and the rational principle is altered, in order that 
what was formerly the soul of a man may become the 
soul of an ox; so that the worse being is justly dealt 
with. But how did he originally become worse, and 
how did he fall? It has often been said that all 
things are not of the first rank but all things which are 
second and third class have a lesser nature than those 
before them, and a light tilting of the balance is 
enough to turn them out of the right way. And the 
interweaving of one thing with another is like a sort 
of mixture; another thing results from both, and the 
interweaving does not diminish a thing’s being; but 
the inferior became inferior from its beginning, and is 
what it became, inferior by its nature. and, if it suffers 
the consequences of its inferiority, it suffers what it 
deserves. And one must carry back the reckoning 
to what happened in previous lives, because what 
happens afterwards depends on that too, 

5. Providence, then, which in its descent from 
above reaches from the beginning to the end, is not 
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κατ᾽ ἀναλογίαν ἄλλη ἐν ἄλλῳ τόπῳ, ὥσπερ ent 
ζῴου ἑνὸς εἰς ἔσχατον ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἠρτημένου, 
esr ae ees » a ‘ , Ἢ 
5 εκάστου τὸ οἰκεῖον έχοντος, του μεν βελτίονος TO 
βέλτιον τῆς ἐνεργείας, τοῦ δὲ πρὸς τὸ κάτω ἤδη 
ἐνεργοῦντος τε τοῦ αὐτοῦ καὶ πάσχοντος τὰ ὅσα 
αὐτῷ οἰκεῖα παθήματα πρὸς αὐτό τε καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
σύνταξιν τὴν πρὸς ἄλλο. Καὶ δὴ καὶ οὑτωσὶ 
πλ ,ὔ oe 2468. , Vf a ὰ φ 5 he: 4 ὃ A 
γε τα. ουτῶς ες ΕἾ aTa Ti V7) VTa, Τὰ € 

lod ~ 4 3 / ‘ > 
10 σιωπῇ πάσχει καὶ κινεῖται τὰ ἀκόλουθα, Kal ἐκ 
τῶν φθόγγων ἁπάντων καὶ ἐκ τῶν παθημάτων καὶ 
a \ 
ἐνεργημάτων μία τοῦ ζῴου οἷον φωνὴ καὶ ζωὴ 
" 
καὶ βίος: καὶ γὰρ καὶ τὰ μόρια διάφορα ὄντα καὶ 

,ὔ a 2 Ff Ν ΝΜ 4 a 
διάφορον τὴν ἐνέργειαν ἔχοντα: ἄλλο yap ποιοῦσι 
πόδες, ὀφθαλμοὶ δ᾽ ἄλλο, διάνοια δὲ ἄλλο καὶ νοῦς 

͵ « 
15 ἄλλο. Ἕν δὲ ἐκ πάντων καὶ πρόνοια pia’ εἷμαρ- 
“ 4 

μένη δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ χείρονος ἀρξαμένη, τὸ δὲ ὑπεράνω 
πρόνοια μόνον. Τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ τῷ 
νοητῷ πάντα λόγος καὶ ὑπὲρ λόγον: νοῦς γὰρ καὶ 
ψυχὴ καθαρά: τὸ δὲ ἐντεῦθεν ἤδη ὅσον μὲν 
ἔρχεται ἐκεῖθεν, πρόνοια, καὶ ὅσον ἐν ψυχῇ καθαρᾷ 
20 καὶ ὅσον ἐντεῦθεν εἰς τὰ ζῷα. Ἔρχεται δὲ 
Py < , 2 ᾿»᾿ ha o> ~ 
μεριζόμενος 6 λόγος οὐκ ica’ ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ἴσα ποιεῖ, 

A 4 > U4 ia , 74 " » - 4 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν ζῴῳ ἑκάστῳ. Τὸ δὲ ἐντεῦθεν ἤδη 
ἀκόλουθα μὲν τὰ δρώμενα καὶ προνοίᾳ ἑπόμενα, 


εἴ τις δρῴη θεοῖς φίλα: ἣν γὰρ θεοφιλὴς ὁ λόγος 





τ This distinction between higher providence and lower fate 
is common in Middle Platonism; cp. Pseudo-Plutarch, De 
Fato 9. 572F-573B; Apuleius, Ve Platone I. 12; and C. de 
Vogel, Greek Philosophy 111. 1279d (p. 343). 
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equal as in a numerical distribution but differs in 
different places according to a law of correspondence, 
just as in a single living creature, which is dependent 
on its principle down to its last and lowest part, each 
part having its own, the better part having the better 
part of the activity, and that which is at the lower 
limit still active in its own way and undergoing the 
experiences which are proper to it as regards its own 
nature and its co-ordination with anything else. 
Yes, and if the parts are struck in a particular way, 
the speaking parts give out a corresponding sound, 
and others receive the blow in silence and make the 
movements which result from it; and from all the 
sounds and passive experiences and activities come 
a kind of single voice of the living creature, a single 
life and way of living; for the organs are different 
and have activities waich are different; for the feet 
do one thing, the eyes another, the discursive reason 
one thing and the intuitive intellect another, But 
one thing results from all, and there is one pro- 
vidence; but it is “ fate’ beginning from the lower 
level; the upper is providence alone. For in the 
intelligible world all things are rational principle and 
above rational principle; for all are intellect and 
pure soul; what comes from there, all that comes from 
intellect, is providence, both ell that is in pure soul 
and all that comes from it to living things, But the 
rational principle as it comes is divided into unequal 
parts; hence the things it does are not equal either, 
as also in each individual living creature. From this 
point the things which are done are consequences, 
and follow upon providence if a man does things which 
are pleasing to the gods; for the rational forming 
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6 προνοίας. Συνείρεται μὲν οὖν καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
~ "» , 4 > , ᾿ 4 , 
τῶν ἔργων, πεποίηται δὲ οὐ προνοίᾳ, ἀλλὰ γενόμενα 
ἢ παρὰ ἀνθρώπων τὰ γενόμενα ἢ παρ᾽ ὁτουοῦν 
Rn tats δὲ oy age om , ; 
ἢ ζῴου ἢ ἀψύχου, εἴ τι ἐφεξῆς τούτοις χρηστόν, 
/ ' nw 
πάλιν κατείληπται προνοίᾳ, ws πανταχοῦ ἀρετὴν 
κρατεῖν καὶ μετατιθεμένων καὶ διορθώσεως τυγχα- 
Fé - 
νόντων τῶν ἡμαρτημένων, οἷον ἐν ἑνὶ σώματι 
, A ᾿ ~ 
ὑγιείας δοθείσης κατὰ πρόνοιαν τοῦ ζῴου, yevope- 
νης τομῆς 1 καὶ ὅλως τρούματος, πάλιν ἐφεξῆς ὁ 
/ ~ ~ 
λόγος ὁ διοικῶν συνάπτοι καὶ συνάγοι καὶ i@ro 
καὶ διορθοῖτο τὸ πονῆσαν. “ὥστε τὰ κακὰ ἑπόμενα 
t 3 > 7 é A A > ς ~ > 
εἶναι, ἐξ ἀνάγκης δέ: καὶ yap παρ᾽ ἡμῶν κατ 
77 ΕἸ Φ. 4 ~ t ? ,ὔ 3 > 
αἰτίας οὐχ ὑπὸ τῆς προνοίας ἠναγκασμένων, ἀλλ 
ἐξ αὐτῶν συναψάντων μὲν τοῖς τῆς προνοίας καὶ 
> ' tf uv ‘ Ne! > ~ a s 
απὸ προνοίας εργοις, τὸ ὃς ἐφεξῆς συνεειραι κατα 
βούλησιν ἐκεί ἡ δυνηθέντων, ἀλλὰ ὰ τὴν 
ω «κει 5 ου vy} EVTW, AMA κατὰ Τὴν 
τῶν πραξάντων ἢ κατ᾽ ἄλλο τι τῶν ἐν τῷ παντί, 
μηδ᾽ αὐτοῦ κατὰ πρόνοιαν πεπραχότος ἢ πεποιηκό- 
τὸς τι ἐν ἡμῖν πάθος. Οὐ γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ ποιεῖ πᾶν 
προσελθὸν παντί, ἀλλὰ τὸ αὐτὸ πρὸς ἄλλο καὶ 
ἄλλο πρὸς ἄλλο: οἷον καὶ τὸ τῆς “Ἑλένης κάλλος 
πρὸς μὲν τὸν Πάριν ἄλλο εἰργάζετο, ᾿Ιδομενεὺς 
δὲ ἔπαθεν οὐ τὸ αὐτό" καὶ ἀκόλαστος ἀκολάστῳ 
1 τομῆς Creuzer, H-S: τόλμης codd. 








1 For Idomeneus, a frequent visitor to the house of Menelaus 
who did not seduce Helen, ace Iliad ITT, 230 233. 
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principle of providence is dear to the gods. Then, 
too, these kind of actions [the kind which cause our 
difficulties about providence, ie. evil actions} are 
linked up with the good ones, but they are not done 
by providence but the things which have happened, 
whether they have happened as a result of human 
action or of the action of anything else, living or 
lifeless, if anything which follows from them is good, 
are taken up again by providence, so that virtue has 
everywhere the mastery, and the things which have 
gone wrong are changed and corrected, as in a single 
body, where health is given by the providence of the 
living thing, when a cut or injury of any kind eccurs, 
the direcling rational principle again aftcrwards 
joins it and closes the wound and heals and sets 
right the suffering part. So the evil deeds are con- 
sequences, but follow from necessity; they come 
from us (i.e. we cause them), and we are not compelled 
by providence but we connect them, of our own ac- 
cord, with the werks of providence or works derived 
from providence, but are not able to link up what 
follows according to the will of providence but do so 
according to the will of the people who act or ac- 
cording to something else in the universe, which itself 
is acting or producing some effect in us in a way not 
according to the will of providence. For everything 
does not always produce the same effect when it 
encounters everything else, but it produces the same 
effect when it encounters one thing and a different 
effect when it encounters another; as, for instance, 
the beauty of Helen produced one effect on Paris, 
but Idomeneus? was not affected in Une same way; 
and when onc thoroughly dissolute man happens upon 
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καλὸς καλῷ συμπεσὼν ἄλλο, ὁ δὲ σώφρων καλὸς 
A A tA lo “ » > λ 
ἄλλο πρὸς σώφρονα τοιοῦτον: ἢ πρὸς ἀκόλαστον 
ἄλλο 6 αὐτός, 6 δ᾽ ἀκόλαστος πρὸς αὐτὸν ἄλλο. 
" A A - 3 , ‘ \ » 
Καὶ παρὰ μὲν τοῦ ἀκολάστου τὸ πραχθὲν οὔτε 
κα A , uM ‘ / A a ‘ lol 
ττὸ προνοίας OUTE KILTO. TPOVOLAV, TO ὃ ΠΟ TOV 
PA μὴ ΕἸ eo. , , - ς » 
σώφρονος εργον οὐχ ὕπο προνοίας μεν, OTL UT 
αὐτοῦ, κατὰ πρόνοιαν δέ: σύμφωνον γὰρ τῷ λόγῳ, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ὃ ὑγιεινῶς πράξειεν ἄν τις αὐτὸς πράξας 
κατὰ λόγον τὸν τοῦ ἰατροῦ. Τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ ὁ 
> A ‘ low ΄ Ν᾿ Ν δ ὦ - 
ἰατρὸς παρὰ τῆς τέχνης ἐδίδου εἴς τε τὸ ὑγιαῖνον 
w ‘ / a _ \ e a »-» 
εἰς TE TO καμνον. (a) ὃ αν τις μη uytawor ποι, 
αὐτός τε ποιεῖ καὶ παρὰ τὴν πρόνοιαν τοῦ ἰατροῦ 
εἰργάσατο. 
6. Πόθεν οὖν καὶ τὰ χείρω μάντεις προλέγουσι 
" ? a ~ - 
καὶ εἰς τὴν τοῦ παντὸς φορὰν ὁρῶντες πρὸς ταῖς 
ἄλλ i λέ ῦτα; Ἢ δῆλον ὅ 
aus μαντείαις προλέγουσι ταῦτα; λον ὅτι 
- , ΄ a > Ψ - a 
τῷ συμπεπλέχθαι TAVTa τὰ eEVa'TIAC, OLCY ΤῊΝ 
μυμψὴν καὶ τὴν ὕλην: οἷον ἐπὶ ξῴου συνθέτου 
~ 4 4 pa 4 A , -~ ‘ ‘ 
ὄντος 6 τι τὴν μορφὴν Kat τὸν λόγον θεωρῶν καὶ τὸ 
μεμορφωμένον θεωρεῖ. Οὐ γὰρ ὡσαύτως ζῷον 
‘ ~ a 
νοητὸν καὶ ζῷον σύνθετον ϑεωρεῖ, ἀλλὰ λόγον 
‘a , ; > ΄- 6 , db - A , Ζ , 
ou ev τῷ συνθέτῳ μορφοῦντα τὰ χείρω. Ζῴου 


‘ w ~ ‘ ς ‘A > ~ 
δὴ ὄντος τοῦ παντὸς 6 τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ γινόμενα 
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another, and both are beautiful, the effect is different 
from what follows when one chaste beauty meets 
another; and something diferent again happens to 
the chaste beauty when he meets the dissolute man, 
and again something different to the dissolute one 
when he meets the chaste. And the action which 
proceeds from the dissolute man is done neither by 

rovidence nor according to providence, but what is 
done by the chaste man is not done by providence, 
because it is done by the man himself, but is done 
according to providence; for it is in tune with the 
rational principle, just as, tco, what a man might do 
to promote his heal would be his own action ac- 
cording to the rational plan of his doctor, For this is 
what the doctor prescribed, from the resources of 
his skill, both in health and sickness. But whatever 
anyone does that is unhealthy, he does it himself 
and it is an act which goes against the providence of 
the doctor. 

6. What is the reason, then, that diviners foretell 
the worse sort of actions, and by looking at the circuit 
of the heavens foretell these es well as their other , 
prophecies? Obviously because all opposites are 
entwined together, form and matter, for instance; 
as, for example, in the case of a living thing which is 
composite, onc who in any way contemplates the 
form and the rational principle also contemplates the 
formed thing. For he does not contemplate an in- 
telligible living thing and a composite living thing in 
the same way, but in the composite he contemplates 
the rational principle of the living thing forming what 
is worsc. Now, since the universe is a living thing, 


one who contemplates the things which come to be 
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θεωρῶν θεωρεῖ ἅμα καὶ ἐξ ὧν ἐστι καὶ τὴν 
πρόνοιαν τὴν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ: τέταται δὴ ἐπὶ πάντα καὶ 
τὰ γινόμενα" τὰ δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ Ca καὶ πράξεις αὐτῶν 
καὶ διαθέσεις κραθεῖσαι, λόγῳ καὶ ἀνάγκῃ 
μεμιγμ ἔέναι" μεμιγμένα οὖν θεωρεῖ καὶ διηνεκῶς 
μιγνύμενα" καὶ διακρίνειν. μὲν αὐτὸς οὐ δύναται 
πρόνοιαν᾽ καὶ τὸ κατὰ πρόνοιαν χωρὶς καὶ αὖ τὸ 
ὑποκείμενον ὅσα δίδωσιν εἰς τὸ [ὑποκείμενον 1 παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἀνδρὸς τοῦτο ποιεῖν ἢ σοφοῦ 
Twos καὶ θείου: ἢ θεὸς ἂν ἔχοι, φαίη τις ἄν, 
τοῦτο τὸ γέρας. Καὶ γὰρ οὐ τοῦ μάντεως τὸ 
διότι, ἀλλὰ τὸ ὅτι μόνον εἰπεῖν, καὶ ἡ τέχνη 
ἀνάγνωσις φυσικῶν γραμμάτων καὶ τάξιν ϑηλούν- 
τῶν καὶ οὐδαμοῦ προς το ατοακτον ἀποκλινόντων, 
μᾶλλον δὲ καταμαρτυρούσης τῆς φορᾶς καὶ εἰς 
φῶς ἀγούσης καὶ πρὶν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν φανῆναι, εἷος 
ἕκαστος καὶ ὅσα. Συμφέρεται γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα 
ἐκείνοις κἀκεῖνα τούτοις συντελοῦντα dua πρὸς 
σύστασιν καὶ ἀιδιότητα κόσμου, ἀναλογίᾳ δὲ 
σημαίνοντα τὰ ἄλλα τῷ τετηρηκότι" ἐπεὶ καὶ αἱ 
ἄλλαι μαντικαὶ τῷ ἀναλόγῳ. Οὐ γὰρ ἔδει ἀπηρ- 
τῆσθαι ἀλλήλων τὰ πάντα, ὡμοιῶσθαι δὲ πρὸς 
ἄλληλα ἀμῃγέπῃ. Kai τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ἴσως εἴη τὸ 
λεγόμενον ὡς συνέχει τὰ πάντα ἀναλογία. "Ἔστι 


1 ὑποκείμενον del. Bréhier, Η--53, 


1 Plato, Timaeus 47E5-<8Al. 

2 Simonides, quoted by Plato Protagoras 341E3. 

2 Gp. IT. 8 [65] 7.4 6. 

4 Cp. Timaeus 8108 and 3203, But Plato’s ἀναλογία is 
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in it contemplztes at the seme time its origins and the 
providence which watches over it; this certainly 
extends over all things, including the things which 
come to be; and these are both living things and 
their actions and mixed dispositions, “ compounded 
of reason and necessity”’:+ so he contemplates 
things which are mixed and continually go on being 
mixed; and he cannot himself distinguish providence 
and what is according to providence clearly on the 
one side, and on the other the substrate and all that 
it gives to what results from it. This discrimination 
is not for a man, except a wise and godlike man: or 
one might say that “a god alone could have this 
privilege.” * In fact, it is not for the diviner to tell 
the “‘ because” but only the “that ”; his art is a 
reading of letters written in nature? declaring an 
order and never deviating into disorder, or rather of 
the heavenly circuit which proclaims and brings to 
light what each individual is like and all his character- 
istics even before they appear in the people them- 
selves. For these things here below are carried along 
with those things in heaven, and those in heaven 
with these on earth, and both together contribute 
to the consistency and everlastingness of the uni- 
verse, and by correspondence indicate the others to 
the observer; for other forms of divination, too, work 
by correspondence. For it would not have been right 
for all things to be cut off from each other but they 
had to be made like each other, in some way at least. 
Perhaps this might be the meaning of the saying that 
correspondence holds all things together.* And 


mathematical proportion. As usual, Plotinus pays little 
attention to the mathematical side of Plato’s thought. 
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PLOTINUS: ENNEAD III. 3. 


δὲ τοιοῦτον ἡ ἀναλογία, ὥστε καὶ τὸ χεῖρον πρὸς 

Ἅ, - « s ΄ s ‘ rs e 
τὸ χεῖρον ὡς τὸ βέλτιον πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον, οἷον ὡς 
ὄμμα πρὸς ὄμμα καὶ ποὺς πρὸς πόδα, θάτερον 
πρὸς θάτερον, καί, εἰ βούλει, ὡς ἀρετὴ πρὸς 
δικαιοσύνην καὶ κακία πρὸς ἀδικίαν. Ei τοίνυν 
ἀναλογία ἐν τῷ παντί, καὶ προειπεῖν ἔνι" καὶ εἰ 
ποιεῖ δὲ ἐκεῖνα εἰς ταῦτα, οὕτω ποιεῖ, ὡς καὶ τὰ 
ἐν παντὶ ζῴῳ εἰς ἄλληλα, οὐχ ὡς θάτερον γεννᾷ 
θάτερον--ἅμα γὰρ γεννᾶται---ἀλλ᾽ ὡς, ἡ πέφυκεν 

; ar, τς 
ἕκαστον, οὕτω καὶ πάσχει τὸ πρόσφορον εἰς τὴν 
αὐτοῦ φύσιν, καὶ ὅτι τοῦτο τοιοῦτον, καὶ τὸ 
τοιοῦτον τοῦτο: οὕτω γὰρ καὶ λόγος εἷς. 

1. Kat ὅτι δὲ τὰ βελτίω, καὶ τὰ χείρω. “Ene: 
πῶς ἂν εἴη τι χεῖρον ἐν πολυειδεῖ μὴ ὄντος βελτίο- 
νος, ἢ πῶς τὸ βέλτιον μὴ χείρονος; “ὥστε οὐκ 

" 4 A - 7 ~ ’ > s 2 ia 
αἰτιατέον τὸ χεῖρον ἐν τῷ βελτίονι, ἀλλὰ ἀποδεκτέον 

5 La o wy = lal ~ ΄ a 
τὸ βέλτιον, ὅτι ἔδωκεν ἑαυτοῦ τῷ χείρονι. “Ὅλως 
δὲ οἱ ἀναιρεῖν ἀξιοῦντες τὸ χεῖρον ἐν τῷ παντὶ 
ἀναιροῦσι πρόνοιαν αὐτήν. ‘Livos γὰρ ἔσται; Οὐ 

x ‘ > “- Dr ~ ΄ » Ν μὴ ἣν 
γὰρ δὴ αὐτῆς οὐδὲ τοῦ βελτίονος: ἐπεὶ καὶ τὴν 
ἄνω πρόνοιαν ὀνομάζοντες πρὸς τὸ κάτω λέγομεν. 
Τὸ μὲν γὰρ εἰς ἕν πάντα ἀρχή, ἐν 7) ὁμοῦ πάντα 
καὶ ὅλον πάντα. Πρόεισι δὲ ἤδη ἐκ ταύτης 
ἕκαστα μενούσης ἐκείνης ἔνδον οἷον ἐκ ῥίζης μιᾶς 
ς , IA 2 2 A AY ΝΑ Mes >. 
ἑστώσης αὐτῆς ev αὐτῇ: τὰ δὲ ἐξήνθησεν εἰς 





1 For the plant-image applicd to the physical universe; 
ep. IV, 4 [28] 11. 9-11, 
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correspondence is of this kind, that the worse is re- 
luted to the worse as the better is to the better, for 
instance, as eye is to eye, so is foot to foot, the one to 
the other; or, if you like, as virtue is to justice, so is 
vice to injustice. If, then, there is correspondence in 
the All, prediction is possible; and if the heavenly 
bodies act on the things here below, they act in the 
way in which the parts in every living thing work on 
each other, not that one thing produces another— 
they are produced together—but that each thing in 
accordance with what it naturally is experiences what 
is suitable to its own nature; because this thing is of 
this kind, this experience is of this kind too; for so 
the formalive pallern remains ong. 

7. And because there are better things, there 
must be worse as well. Or how could there be any- 
thing worse in a multiform thing if there was not 
something better, and how could there be anything 
better if there was not something worse? So one 
should not blame the worse when one finds it in the 
better but approve the better because it has given 
something of itself to the worse. And altogether, 
those who make the demand to abolish evil in the All 
are abolishing providence itself. For what would it 
be providence of? Certainly not of itself or of the 
better; for when we speak of providence above, we 
are using the term of its relation to what is below. 
For the gathering together of all things into one is 
the principle, in which all are together and all make 
a whole. And individual things proceed from this 
principle while it remains within; they come from it 
as from a single rooz which remains static in itself} 
but they flower out into a divided multiplicity, each 
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Lay f wy a , ΄ 
πλῆθος μεμερισμένον εἴδωλον ἕκαστον ἐκείνου 
φέρον, ἄλλο δὲ ἐν ἄλλῳ ἐνταῦθα ἤδη ἐγίγνετο καὶ 
= A A ͵ ~ er Aa Ot Pd ? 4 
ἦν τὰ μὲν πλησίον τῆς ῥίζης, τὰ δὲ προιόντα εἰς τὸ 

> rf ‘ , 4 \M 
15 πόρρω ἐσχίζετο καὶ μέχρις οἷον κλάδων καὶ ἄκρων 
καὶ καρπῶν καὶ φύλλων: καὶ τὰ μὲν ἔμενεν ἀεί, 
‘ ope, ἢ 7 Ff ς 1 ᾿ 3 , ΕἸ ‘ 
τὰ δὲ ἐγίνετο ἀεί, ot καρποὶ Kal τὰ φύλλα" καὶ τὰ 

, >. Ἁ ~ > 4 ,ὔ > 
γινομενα, act εἶχε τοὺς TWY επαάανῳω λόγους εν» 
αὐτοῖς οἷον μικρὰ δένδρα βουληθέντα εἶναι, καὶ εἰ 
20 ἐγέννησε πρὶν φθαρῆναι, τὸ ἐγγὺς ἐγέννα μόνον. 
Τὰ δὲ διάκενα οἷον τῶν κλάδων ἐπληροῦτο ἐκ τῶν 

- 2 a «"»» ‘ ron » c , 
αὖ ἐκ τῆς ῥίζης καὶ αὐτῶν ἄλλον τρόπον πεφυκό- 
> Ld ΔΨ A ” ~ ΄ © 

των, ἐξ dv καὶ ἔπασχε τὰ ἄκρα τῶν κλάδων, ὡς 
> - ,’ Ww 4 , "7 , A 
ἐκ τοῦ πλησίον οἴεσθαι τὸ πάθος ἰέναι μόνον: τὸ 
δὲ A 4 > A = A A Ww A δὲ 
ἐ κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν αὖ τὸ μὲν ἔπασχε, τὸ δὲ 
> , ιν + > 4 3 , a > ca , 
ἐποίει, ἡ δὲ ἀρχὴ ἀνήρτητο καὶ αὐτή. Ἰ]Πόρρωθεν 
25 μὲν γὰρ ἐλθόντα ἄλλα τὰ ποιοῦντα εἰς ἄλληλα, ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ, οἷον εἰ ἀδελφοὶ δρῷέν τι 
ZA AX a , 3 ~ ὐ Dy ε θέν ες 
Gi 7) οὺς ομοιοὶ γενόμενοι εἰς TWY αὐτῷ ορμῆη "ΕΞ 


- ΄ 
τῶν πειποι) κότων. 
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one bearing an image of that higher reality, but when 
they reach Unis lower world one comes to be in one 
place and one in another, and some are close to the 
root and others advance farther and split up to the 
point of becoming, so to speak, branches and twigs 
and fruits and leaves; and those that are closer to 
the root remain for ever, and the others come into 
being for ever, the fruits and the leaves; and those 
which come into being for ever have in them the 
rational forming principles of those above them, as if 
they wanted to be little trees; and if they produce 
before they pass away, they only produce what is 
near to them. And what are like empty spaces 
between the branches are filled with shoots which 
also grow from the root, these, too, in a different way ; 
and the twigs on the branches are also affected by 
these, so that they think the effect on them is only 
produced by what is close to them; but in fact the 
acting and being acted upon are in the principle, and 
the principle itself, too, is dependent.t_ The prin- 
ciples which act on each other are different becausc 
they come from a far-off origin, but in the beginning 
they come from the same source, as if brothers were 
to do something to each other who are alike because 
they originate from the same parents. 


1 The imagery in this sentence is remarkably obscure, but 
perhaps Plotinus is thinking of apparently disorderly and 
unplanned shoots which grow between the spaced branches of 
a well-pruned fruit tree and affect them adversely; these, too, 
grow from the root and are produced by the growth-principle 
of the whole tree. 
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SPIRIT 


Introductory Note 


Ts treatise is No. 15 in the chronological order: it was 
written, therefore, before Porphyry came to Rome (Life ch. 
4). Porphyry seems to think that its writing was con- 
nected (his language is, perhaps deliberately, vague) with 
an incident which he records in ch. 10 of the Life. An 
Egyptian priest offered to conjure up the guardian spirit 
of Plotinus; when the conjuration took place in the temple 
of Isis at, Rome, a god appeared instead of a spirit (on this 
episode see E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 
Appendix IT, iii, pp. 289-291). But, whatever the con- 
nection between this and the writing of the treatise may 
have been, the doctrine which Plotinus expounds here has 
little to do with the superstitions of his time or even with 
the theology of spirits which is to be found in his Platonist 
predecessors and successors (Proclus criticises Plotinus’s 
interpretation af Plato in his Commentary on the Alei- 
biades, pp. 383-385 Cousin, paras. 75-76 Westerink). 
Plctinus is concerned to reconcile the various statements 
which Plato makes about guardian spirits in the myths 
of the Phaedo, Republic X and Timaeus, and to interpret 
them in a way which fits his own version of Platonism. 
He does this by means of his doctrine that each soul is a 
“ universe ” (chs. 3 and 6) containing many different levels 
of reality, on any one of which we may choose to live: the 
principle, then, on the level above that on which we choose 
to live, next above the principle which is dominant in us 
in any particular lie, is our “ guardian spirit”: if wo live 
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well we may rise to its level in our next life, and so havo 
an even higher being for our “ spirit.””. So the perfectly 

ood and wise man, who lives entirely on the level of 
Intellect, will have that which is above Intellect, the Good, 
for his guardian ich. 6). 


Synopsis 

Soul has the power of growth, present in us toc, but 
dominant, because isolated, in plants; it gives form to body, 
its last expression in the world below (ch. 1). The human 
soul has all powers down to the lowest, and can live on the 
level of any one of them; its life in its next incarnation, 
plant, animal or man, will depend on the level it chooses 
to live on in this one (ch. 2). Man’s spirit is the principle 
on the level above that on which he lives; cach of us is an 
“ intelligible universe ” (ch. 3). Universal soul and body: 
the universe has no perceptions or sensations (ch. 4). The 
“ choice of lives’? in Republic X; the individual is re- 
sponsible for choosing: the guardian spirit is ‘‘ ours and 
not ours”: explanation of Timaews 90A (ch. δ). The 
good man, who lives on the level of Intellect, has the God 
beyond Inzellect for his guardian spirit. Spirits stay with 
their souls during tho intervals between incarnations; at 
their next incarnation the souls get a new spirit, bad or 
good according to their deserts. Some souls may ascend 
to the stars, and these have star-gcds for their guardian 
spirits; we arc not only an intelligible universe but have 
powers in us akir to those of the world-soul, and go to the 
star appropriste to the power which worked in us. Some 
go cutside the visible world altogether, taking with them 
the lower soul which desires birth; in what sense this lower 
soul is divisible. When the soul comes again to the lower 
world it embarks in it with its spirit as in a ship, and the 
circuit of the universe carries it on the voyage of life; 
what happens to it then depends partly on the motion of 
the universe, partly on itself (ch. 6). 
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III. 4. (15) ΠΕΡῚ TOY ΕΙΛΙΧΟΤΟΣ 
HMA AATMONOZ 


Ll. Τῶν μὲν αἱ ὑποστάσεις γίνονται μενόντων 
ἐκείνων, ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ κινουμένη ἐλέγετο γεννᾶν καὶ 
αἴσθησιν τὴν ἐν ὑποστάσει καὶ φύσιν καὶ μέχρι 
φυτῶν. Καὶ γὰρ ἔχει αὐτὴν καὶ ἐν ἡμῖν οὖσα, 

5 κρατεῖ δὲ μέρος οὖσαν" 1 ὅταν δὲ ἐν φυτοῖς γένηται, 
αὕτη κρατεῖ οἷον μόνη γενομένη. Αὕτη μὲν οὖν 
οὐδὲν γεννᾷ; Γεννᾷ πάντη ἕτερον αὑτῆς" οὐκέτι 
γὰρ ξωὴ μετὰ ταύτην, ἀλλὰ τὸ γεννώμενον ἄζων. 
Ti ov; Ἤ, ὥσπερ πᾶν, ὅσον πρὸ τούτου ἐγεννᾶτο, 
ἀμόρφωτον ἐγεννᾶτο, εἰδοποιεῖτο δὲ τῷ ἐπιστρέ- 

10 φεσθαι πρὸς τὸ γεννῆσαν οἷον ἐκτρεφόμενον, οὕτω 
δὴ καὶ ἐνταῦθα τὸ γεννηθὲν οὐ ψυχῆς ἔτι εἶδος--- 
οὐ γὰρ ἔτι ξῇ--ἀλλ᾽ ἀοριστίαν εἶναι παντελῆ. Ki 
μὲν γὰρ κἀν τοῖς προτέροις ἡ ἀοριστία, ἀλλ ὧ 
εἴδει: οὐ γὰρ πάντη ἀόριστον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς πρὸς τὴν 
τελείωσιν αὐτοῦ" τὸ δὲ νῦν πάντη. Τελειούμενον 

15 δὲ γίνεται σῶμα μορφὴν λαβὸν τὴν τῇ δυνάμει 


1 οὖσαν Kirchhoff: οὖσα codd. 








1 Gp. Plato, Phaedo Ἰ071}06-Ἰ... τελευτήσαντα ἕκαστον ὁ 
ἑκάστου δαίμων, ὅσπερ ζῶντα εἰλήχει, οὗτος ἄγειν ἐπ: χειρεῖ « «. 
2 The reference is to Ὁ, 2 [11] 1. 18-21. 
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1. The expressions of some realities come into 
existence while the realities themselves remain un- 
moved, but soul hes been already said to be in 
motion when it generates the sense-perception which 
is its expressed form and Ue power of growth which 
extends also to plants.? For soul has the power of 
grawth when it exists in us, too, but it dominates it 
because it is only a part; but when it comes to be in 
plants, this power of growth dominates because it has, 
so to speak, become isolatec. Does this power of 
growth, then, produce nothing? It produces a thing 
altogether different from itself; for after it therc is 
no more life, but what is produced is lifeless. What is 
it then? Just as everything which was produced 
before this was produced shapeless, but was formed by 
turning towards its producer and being, so to speak, 
reared to maturity by it, so here, too, that which is 
produced is not any morc a form of soul—for it is 
not alive—but absolute indefiniteness. For even if 
there is indefiniteness in the things before it, it is 
nevertheless indefiniteress within form; the thing 
is not absolutely indefinite but only in relation to its 
perfection; but what we are dealing with now is 
absolutcly indefinite, When it is perfected it be- 
comes a bady, receiving the form appropriate to its 
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, ὁ ‘ ~ ΄ ν, 3 2 
πρόσφορον, ὑποδοχὴ } τοῦ γεννήσαντος Kat ἐκθρέ- 
ψαντος" καὶ μόνον τοῦτο ἐν σώματι ἔσχατον τῶν 
ἄνω ἐν ἐσχάτῳ τοῦ κάτω. 

2. Καὶ τὸ «ψυχὴ πᾶσα ἐπιμελεῖται τοῦ 
ἀψύχου » ἐπὶ ταύτης μάλιστα: αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι 
ἄλλως. Πάντα δὲ οὐρανὸν περιπολεῖ ἄλλοτε 
ἐν ἄλλοις εἴδεσιν, ἢ ἐν αἰσθητικῷ εἴδει ἢ ἐν 
λογικῷ ἢ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ φυτικῷ. Τὸ γὰρ κρατοῦν 
αὐτῆς μόριον τὸ ἑαυτῷ πρόσφορον ποιεῖ, τὰ δ᾽ 

5 ἄλλα ἀργεῖ: ἔξω γάρ. Ἔν δὲ ἀνθρώπῳ οὐ κρατεῖ 
τὰ χείρω, ἀλλὰ σύνεστιν: οὐδέ γε τὸ κρεῖττον ἀεί: 
ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα χώραν τινὰ ἔχοντα. Διὸ καὶ 
ὡς αἰσθητικοί: ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ὄργανα αἰσθήσεως' 
καὶ πολλὰ ὡς φυτά: ἔστι γὰρ σῶμα αὐξόμενον 

10 καὶ γεννῶν: ὥστε πάντα συνεργεῖ, κατὰ δὲ τὸ 
κρεῖττον τὸ ὅλον εἶδος ἄνθρωπος. ᾿Εἐξελθοῦσα δέ, 
ὅ τι περ ἐπλεόνασε, τοῦτο γίνεται. Διὸ φεύγειν 
δεῖ πρὸς τὸ ἄνω, ἵνα μὴ εἰς τὴν αἰσθητικὴν 
ἐπακυλουθοῦντες τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς εἰδώλοις, μηδὲ εἰς 
τὴν φυτιωκὴν ἐπακολουθοῦντες τῇ ἐφέσει τοῦ γεννᾶν 

15 καὶ ἐδωδῶν Aryvelacs, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὸ νοερὸν καὶ 
νοῦν καὶ θεόν. Ὅσοι μὲν οὖν τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
ἐτήρησαν, πάλιν ἄνθρωποι. Ὅσοι δὲ αἰσθήσει 
μόνον ἔζησαν, ζῷα: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν αἰσθήσεις μετὰ 


1 ὑποδοχὴ Kirchhoff: ὑποδοχὴν cudd. 





1 These two quotations are from Plato, Phacdrus 246B6—7. 
2 Again the favourite passage from Plato, Theaetelus, 


176A8-Bl. 
8. The phrase is taken from Republic VII, 51¢B1-2. 
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poleutiality, a receiver for the principle which pro- 
duced it and brought it to maturity. And only this 
form in body is the last representative of the powers 
above in the last depth of the world below. 

2. And the text “ All soul cares for that which is 
without soul” applies to this [the power of growth] 
in particular; other kinds of soul [care for the in- 
animate] in other ways. “It traverses the whole 
universe in different forms at different times,’ + 
either in the perceptive form or the rational or in this 
very growth-form. For the dominant part of it 
makes the thing appropriate to itself, but the other 
parts du nothing, for they are outside. In man, 
however, the inferior parts are not dominant but they 
are also present; and in fact the better part does not 
always dominate; the other parts exist and have a 
certain place. Therefore we also live like beings 
characterised by sense-perception, for we, too, have 
sense-organs; and in many ways we live like plants, 
for we have a body which grows and produces; so 
that: all things work together, but the whole form is 
man in virtue of its better part. But when it goes 
out of the body it becomes wha: there was most of in 
it. ‘Therefore one must “escape ’’* to the upper 
world, that we may not sink to the level of sense- 
perception by pursuing the images of sense, or to the 
level of the growth-principle by following the urge 
for generation and the “ gluttonous love of good 
eating,” ° but may rise to the intelligible and intellect 
and God. ‘hose, then, who guarded the man in 
them, become men again, Those who lived by 
sense alone become animals; but if their sense- 
perceptions have been accompanied by passionate 
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ϑυμοῦ, τὰ ἄγρια, καὶ ἡ διαφορὰ ἡ ἐν τούτοις τὸ 
διάφορον τῶν τοιούτων ποιεῖ: ὅσοι δὲ μετ᾽ 
i ft \ a ε a “ 2 ~ 7 
ἐπιθυμίας καὶ ΤῊΝ ἡδονῆς TOU ἐπειθυμοῦντος, τα 
> 4 ~ A , ΄ ΤΠ ὃ A 
ἀκόλαστα τῶν ξῴων καὶ γαστρίμαργα. Ei δὲ 
μηδ᾽ αἰσθήσει μετὰ τούτων, ἀλλὰ νωθείᾳ αἰσθήσεως 
μετ᾽ αὐτῶν, καὶ φυτά" μόνον γὰρ τοῦτο ἢ μάλιστα 
ἐνήργει τὸ φυτικόν, καὶ ἣν αὐτοῖς μελέτη δενδρωθῆ- 
ναι. Τοὺς δὲ φιλομούσους μέν, καθαρίους δὲ τὰ 
ἄλλα, εἰς τὰ δικά" τοὺς δὲ ἀλόγως βασιλέας αἰε- 
τούς, εἰ μὴ ἄλλη κακία παρείη" μετεωρολόγους δὲ 
ἄνευ φρονήσεως εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν ἀεὶ αἰρομένους εἰς 
ὄρνεις μετεώρους ταῖς πτήσεσιν. “O δὲ τὴν πολι- 
τικὴν ἀρετὴν ἄνθρωπος: ὁ δ᾽ ἧττον ἀρετῆς 
a“ χω , n ‘ 
πολιτικῆς μετέχων πολιτικὸν ζῷον, μέλιττα ἢ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα. 
3. Tis οὖν δαίμων; 6 καὶ ἐνταῦθα. Τίς δὲ θεός ; 
ΩῚ | ee 2 “- ‘ ‘ > a ~ o 1 
ἢ ὁ ἐνταῦθα. To yap ἐνεργῆσαν τοῦτο ἕκαστον 
La σ a. ἃ οὐ, ¢ ᾿ ΣᾺΝ TA > Ὁ - 7 
ἄγει, ἅτε καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἡγούμενον. “Ap’ οὖν τοῦτό 


1 ἕκαστον AB Harder: ἑκάστου ERJ y Q. 





1 For reincarnation in appropriate animal forms see Plato, 
Phaedo 81E-82B, Republic X. 620, and Timaeus 91-92. Tha 
lowest form of life tc which a human soul can sink in Flato is 
thas of an oyster (Zimaeus Y2BU-7), but reincarnation as a 
plant appears in Empedocles (Frs. 117, 127 Diels-Krarz). 
In spite of the somewhat light-hearted way in which Plotinus 
‘following Plato) touches on the future of stupid kings (is 
there perhaps a disrespectful allusion here to the formality of 
releasing an eagle from the imperial pyre?) and unphilosophic 
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temper they become wild animals, and the difference 
in temper in them mekes the differences between the 
animals of this kind; those whose sense-perceptions 
went with desires of the flesh and the delight of the 
desiring part of the soul become lustful and gluttonous 
animals? Bul if Uney did nol even live by sense 
along with their desires but coupled them with 
dullness of perception, they even turn into plants; 
for it was this, the growth-principle which worked in 
them, alone or predominantly, and they were taking 
care to turn themselves into trees, ‘Those who loved 
music but were in other ways respectable turn into 
song birds; kings who ruled stupidly into cagles, 
if they had no other vices; astronomers who were 
always raising themselves to the sky without philo- 
sophic reflection turn into birds which fly high. The 
man who practised community virtue becomes a man 
again; but one who has a lesser share of it a creature 
that lives in community, a bec or somcthing of the 
sort. 

3. Who, then, becomes a spirit? He who was one 
here too. And who a god? Certainly he who was 
one here. For what worked in a man leads him? 
[after death], since it was his ruler and guide here 


astronomers, there is no doubt that he took Plato’s statements 
abou; animal reincarnation literally and seriously; cp. 6.5.» 
VI. 7[38] 6.20. Porphyry disagreed with his master on this 
point (Augustine Dz Civ. Dei X. 30). On the differing opinions 
held by Platonists on animal reincarnation see H. Dérrie 
Kontroverse um die Seelenwanderung im kaiserseitlichen 
Platonismus, Hermes 85. 4 (Dec. 1957), pp. 414-435. 

* ἑκάστου printed by Henry-Schwyzer here, seems to me 
impossible. I adopt ἕκαστον which appears in the MSS A and 
B, and which Dr. Schwyzer now considers necessary. 
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~ > ͵ὔ Ἅ Ν 
ἐστιν ὃ δαίμων, ὅσπερ ζῶντα εἰλήχει; Η οὔ, 
~ lod > ~ 
5 ἀλλὰ τὸ πρὸ αὐτοῦ: TOUTO yap ἐφέστηκεν apyour, 
> - 4 ᾿ 3 ᾿ , K " > 4 b | > oT 
ἐνεργεῖ δὲ τὸ μετ᾽ αὐτόν. Kal εἰ μὲν τὸ ἐνεργοῦν 
; Fj 
ἢ αἰσθητικοί, καὶ 6 δαίμων τὸ λογικόν: εἰ δὲ 
: 4 Al ‘ LA ς δι ΄ 1 αν A -~ 
κατὰ τὸ λογικὸν ξζῴημεν, 6 δαίμων τὸ ὑπὲρ τοῦτο 
3 -“,΄,}» i 3 ~ 
ἐφεστὼς ἀργὸς συγχωρῶν τῷ ἐργαζομένῳ. ᾿Ορθῶς 
- ‘ 4 < 
οὖν λέγεται ἡμᾶς αἱρήσεσθαι. Τὸν yap ὑπερ- 
, ‘ 4 » ἃ ε , θ Δ A , Φ 
10 κείμενον κατὰ τὴν ζωὴν αἱρούμεῦα. Διὰ τὶ οὖν 
LA 
αὐτὸς ἄγει; Ἢ τὸν βιοτεύσαντα οὐκ ἔστιν ἄγειν, 
= , \ 
ἀλλὰ πρὸ τοῦ μὲν ἄγειν, ὅτε ἔζη, παυσάμενον δὲ 
~ ΄. Ν 2. , om 
τοῦ ζῆν ἄλλῳ παραχωρεῖν τὴν ἐνέργειαν τεθνὴ 
κότα τὴν αὐτοῦ κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ζωήν. “O μὲν 
La 2" Μ " ᾿ a | am | Μ i \ 
οὖν ἐθέλει ἄγειν Kal κρατήσας ζῇ αὐτὸς ἄλλον Kat 
» Me | ΝΜ , ‘ > ὃ 4 tf ae ἥσει τοῦ 
15 αὐτὸς ἔχων δαίμονα" εἰ δὲ βαρύνοιτο τῇ ῥώσε 
a 4 5 
χείρονος ἤθους, ἔχει ἐκεῖνο τὴν δίκην. Ταύτῃ καὶ 
a ‘ ‘ « , 
ὁ κακὸς ἐπὶ τὸ xeepov Bpicavros τρος τὴν ΟμοιοτΉΤτα. 
- a > a , > 
τοῦ ἐνεργήσαντος ἐν τῇ ζωῇ εἰς βίον θήρειον. Ei 
~ ” 2 iol » 
δὲ ἔπεσθαι δύναιτο τῷ δαίμονι τῷ ἄνω αὐτοῦ, ἄνω 
‘ Δ » A 
γίνεται ἐκεῖνον ζῶν καὶ ἐφ᾽ 6 ἄγεται κρεῖττον 
a 2 , f ι > 2 a 
20 μέρος αὐτοῦ ἐν προστασίᾳ θέμενος καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 
" A ε ‘ 2 | 
ἄλλον ἕως ἄνω. ἜἜστι yap καὶ πολλὰ ἡ ψυχὴ καὶ 
/ > , , 
πάντα καὶ τὰ ἄνω καὶ τὰ κάτω αὖ μέχρι πάσης 





1 See note on title of this treatise. 
2 Republic X. 617EL. 3. Phaedo 107D7. 
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too, Is this, then, “ the spirit to whom he was al- 
lotted while he lived ”?+ No, but that which is 
before the working principle; for this presides in- 
active over the man, but that which comes after it 
acts. If the working principle is that by which we 
have sense-perception, the spirit is the rational 
principle; but if we live by the rational principle, 
the spirit is what is above this, presiding imaclive 
and giving its consent to the principle which works, 
So it is rightly said that ‘‘ we shall choose.” 2 For we 
choose the principle which stands above us according 
to our choice of life. Why, then, does the spirit 
“lead’’* us? It is not possible for the principle 
which led the man in life to lead [after death], but 
only before, when the man lived; when he ccases to 
live the principle must hand over its activity to an- 
other, since he has died in the life which corres- 
ponded to that spirit’s activity. This [other prin- 
ciple], then, wants to lead, and when it has become 
dominant lives itself and has itself, too, a different 
spirit; but if it is weighed down by the force of its 
bad character, this weighing down contains in itself 
the penalty. In this way, too, the wicked man, 
since the principle which worked in him during his 
life has pressed him down to the worse, towards what 
is like itself, enters into the life of a beast. But ifa 
man is able to follow the spirit which is above him, 
he comes to he himself sbove, living that spirit’s life, 
and giving the pre-eminence to that better part of 
himself to which he is being led; and after that spirit 
he rises to another, until he reaches the heights. 
For the soul is many things, and all things, both the 
things above and the things below down to the limits 
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ξωῆς, καὶ ἐσμὲν ἕκαστος κόσμος νοητός, τοῖς μὲν 
κάτω συνάπτοντες τῷδε, τοῖς δὲ ἄνω καὶ τοῖς 
κόσμου τῷ νοητῷ, καὶ μένομεν τῷ μὲν ἄλλῳ παντὶ 
νοητῷ ἄνω, τῷ δὲ ἐσχάτῳ αὐτοῦ πεπεδήμεθα τῷ 
κάτω οἷον ἀπόρροιαν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου διδόντες εἰς τὸ 
κάτω, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐνέργειαν, ἐκείνου οὐκ ἐλαττουμέ- 
νου. “"" 
4 °Ap’ οὖν ἀεὶ ἐν σώματι τοῦτο; Ἢ ov: ἐὰν 
γὰρ στραφῶμεν, συνεπιστρέφεται καὶ τοῦτο. Τί 
οὖν ἡ τοῦ παντός; ᾿Αποστήσεται καὶ τὸ αὐτῆς 
μέρος στραφείσης; Ἢ οὐδὲ συνένευσε τῷ μέρει 
αὐτῆς τῷ ἐσχάτῳ" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἦλθεν οὐδὲ κατῆλθεν, 
ἀλλὰ μενούσης προσάπτεται τὸ σῶμα τοῦ κόσμου 
καὶ οἷον καταλάμπεται, οὐκ ἐνοχλοῦν οὐδὲ 
παρέχον μερίμνας, ἐν ἀσφαλεῖ τοῦ κόσμου κειμέ- 
νου. Ti οὖν; Οὐκ αἰσθάνεταί τινα αἴσθησιν; 
Ὅρασιν οὐκ ἔχει, φησίν, ὅτι μηδὲ ὀφθαλμούς" 
οὐδὲ ὦτα οὐδὲ ῥῖνας δηλονότι οὐδὲ γλῶτταν. Τί 
οὖν; Συναίσθησιν ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς τῶν ἐντὸς ἡμῶν; 
Ἢ ὁμοίως κατὰ φύσιν ἐχόντων ἠρέμησις. Οὐδὲ 
ἡδονή. Πάρεστιν οὖν καὶ τὸ φυτικὸν οὐ παρὸν καὶ 
τὸ αἰσθητικὸν ὡσαύτως. ᾿Αλλὰ περὶ μὲν τοῦ 


1 οὐκ ἐνοχλοῦν οὐδὲ Miillor, H-S?: οὐκ ἐνοχλονμένου δὲ codd. 





1 This sentence shows very clearly how Plotinus thinks of 
soul as a rich, complex unity capable of existing on many levels 
and operating in many ways, which can be dietinguished but 
must not be separated. This was a way of thinking which was 
quite unacceptable to the later Neoplatonists, with their 
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of all life, and we are each one of us an intelligible 
universe, making contact with this lower world by 
thc powers of soul below, but with the intelligible 
world by its powers above and the powers cf the 
universe; and we remain with all the rest of our 
intelligible part above, but by its ultimate fringe we 
are tied to the world below, giving a kind of outflow 
from it to what is below, or rather an activity, by 
which that intelligible part is not itself lessened.1 

4. Is this lower part, then, always in body? No; 
if we turn, this. too, turns with us to the upper world. 
What, then, about the soul of the universe? Will its 
[lower] part leave the body when it turns? No; 
it has not even inclined with its lower part to the 
last depth; for it did not come cr come down bul as 
it abides the body of the universe attaches itself to it 
and is, as it were, illumined, not annoying the soul or 
causing it any worries, for che universe lies in safety. 
What, has it then no kind of perception? Plato says 
that it has no sight, because it has no eyes either; 
nor ears nor noslrils either, obviously, nor tongue.? 
Well, then, has it an immanent sensation as we have 
of what goes on inside us? No, for things which are 
uniformly in aceord with nature are quiet. It has no 
pleasure e second (9.0). And 
there is more connection between them than may appear 
at first sight. What Plotinus is primarily concerned with 
in this treatise is to work out and display the implica- 
tons of incorporesliiy, to exclude from philosophy ways of 
speaking and thinking about ineorporeal things as subject 
to impressions, modifications or contaminations which 
really imply What they are corporeal (like the Stoic God 
and sol. And matter, for both Platonists and Aristotel- 
jans, is, of course, incorporeal. In the first part, where 
Plotinus is concerned to show taat soul is impassible 
because inocrporeal, he is able to uso Aristotelian ideas ir. 
combating Stoic corporealism. But in the second vart he 
dilters sharply from AristoUe and gus, as far as we can 
tell, well beyond any earlier Platonists (and certainly be- 
yond his own earlier discussion of matter in IL. 4 [I 
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his assertion that matter is absolutely impassible in the 
sense thet i is not affected, modified or changod in any 
way by the forms which enter it, which are themselves, 
he maintains, mere ghosts of form, powerless to act on it. 
Here again there is a connection of thought with the árst 
part of the treatise. Plotinus's assertion of the im. 
passibility of incorporeal soul is an essential [art of his 
general assertion of the primacy and radical indspondence 
of soul, his insistence that it is solely responsible for suck 
reality as there is in this world, and is always activo in 
and never passive to and affected by bodies; this is funda- 
mental to his whole way cf thinking about man and how he 
ought to live. And the presentation of matter as radically 
impassible, totelly unaffected by form, carries with it the 
converse, that matter is utterly powerless in any way to 
affect or capture form. And the picture of th» physical 
world as a world of ghosts in à vacuum, where phantoms ot 
form flit in and out like reflections in a non-existent mirror 
serves to emphasise its inability to affect soul in any way. 
(Soul and matter are several times compared and con- 
raster in the second part of the treatise.) Some readers 
may feel, by the time they reach the end of the treatise, 
that Plotinus has made matter not only impassible but 
impossible; that is, that his elimination of evea the idea 
of positive potency has left the concept without any con- 
tent at all, has made " matter ” only a meaningless word. 
But not only in this treatise but to the end of his life (see 
the treatise On What are and Whence Come Evils I. 8 [91]) 
he insists on the necessity cf postulating matter, mainly 
in order that, by ite utter negativity and total incapacity 
to receive ary degree of good, it may provide an explana- 
tion of evil. 


Synopsis 
A. The impassibility of soul. General statement of the 
position to be maintained: soul, being incorporeal, cannot 
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be affected or modified like a body, though difficulties 
arise about vice and error (ch. 1). Discussion of vice: 
rejestion of the theory t virtue and vice are just har- 
mony end disharmony of the different parts of che soul: 
each part must hava its own virtue, which is, essentially, 
seeing reason: the passage from virtue to vico and vico to 
Virtue involves no intrinsic alteration in the soul-parts 
(ch. 2). Discussion of emotions: distinctivu between the 
body-element and the soul-eement; the soul moves it- 
self, but is not moved or affected by the emotions (ch. 3). 
‘The part of ths soul subject to affections: relation between 
opinions, mental images and bodily disturhances: soul is 
form, and form is not affected or disturbed by what goes 
on in that which it informs (ch. 4). What, then, is meant 
by philosophical purification, freeing the soul from af- 
ions? Waking up the soul from its bad dreams, frese- 
ing it from distracting mental picture: and turning trom 
the things below to those above (ch. 5), 

D. The impassibility of matter. Matter, too, is some- 
ing incorporeal. Real being is immaterial, eternal, 
anchungiry, living intolloot. Rosistanco, obstruction, 
hardness, aggressive corporeality are signs of lack of being 
and life: and tho more a thing is a body, the more it is 
Affected. To think that bodies are real is an illusion, a 
dream from which we should wake up (ck. 6). Matter is 
truly ron-being, nothing but a ghost; and the forms which 
pus through it aro ghosts too; they cannot act, and it is 


destruction: 5 
thiag is present in or to something else it does not neces- 
sarily affect it: matter has no opposite, and is therefore 
not affected by anything (ch. 9). If matter was altered 
or affected it wonld no longer b» able to receive all forms 
(ci. 10). Bxegesis of Timaeus 50m-c. How the forms are 
in matter without altering it and making it beautiful and 
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good instead of ugly and bad (ch. 11). ` Plato’s reel thought, 
rather cursorily expressed, is that matter is not affected 
by form in any way at all, receives neither shape ror size 
nor anything else, because 1t1s rot a body (ch. 12). What 
is meant by saying that matter “tries to escape ” from 
form, and that it is “the receptacle and nurse of all be- 
coming.” The ghostly forms in the falsity of matter 
aro like reflections in an invisible and formless mirror (ch. 
13. Matter is the medium in which images of real being 
si-exist, the “ Poverty” of the Symposium, always beg- 
ging for what it can never really have, like a reflecting 
surface which concentrates rays on its outside (ch. 14). 
Analogies, and diferences, between the mental pictures 
in soul and the phantoms in matter; soul is something, 
and has its own power to deal with its images, matter is 
ing and has no power (ch. 15). Matter and size: 
ize comes with form and is form; matter has only false 
size, not true size (chs. 16-18). Matter like soul contains 
all forms, but not all together, like soul, but divided (ch. 
18. The forms do matter neither harm nor good. Matter 
is only a “ mother ” in a manner of speaking, for it brings 
forth nothing and is only a passive recep:acle (as the 
mother is according to one theory). The ithyphellie 
Hermes is a symbol of the generative power of the logos; 
the eunuehs who accompany the Great Mother symbolise 
the sterility of matter (ch. 19). 


a 


IL. 6. (26) HEPI THE AIIAGEIAX TON 
AEOMATON 


1. Tas aloBfoes od ráðn Myovres elvat, 
evepyclas Bb rept nabjpara kal xplocs, ray pèv 
radar repi dAdo ywopdrar, olor à upa pepe 
Tò roidvSe, rûs BE xploeas wept Thy fuhu, oF vis 
kpioews ndbovs obons—Bet yàp að dip xplaw 
ylvcoDas wat eravafaiven del ele ämepov—eiyopev 
odii Frrov ral érradBa dmopías, el Å pios dj 
picis osè Eyer roô kpwopevov. "H, eè rórov 
you, nérorber. "Hy 8 Sues Myew al wept vv 
Kaloupgver rumbcewr, ds à tpénos Gas črepos 
dj ds Smelyrrac, Sots ral ent ray vodjoeow 
Cvepyetdv kal rovrov obody ywdoxew ve» roô 
mole me Buvapiévoo". Kal dhus 6 Adyos huw ral 
7à Bovdnua p) Srofadetv 1 cpomats al dMoudoeot 
cip deyhe vowres, ónoîm af Ocppdvoes Kal 


yite cooper. Kal à maByrucdn B1 Veydpeves 


abris ðe Dew Kal emoxdpacbou, mórepa «oi 


ofadet» Ficinus, H-S: émolafeiy codd. 


1 By the Stoics: cp, eg, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 
1.l4land 484; II. 55. 
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1. We say that sense-perceptions are not affections 
but activities and judgements concerned with affec- 
tions; affections belong to something else, sey, for 
Instance, to the body qualified in a particular way, 
but the judgement belongs to the soul, and the 
judgement is not an affection—for if it was, there 
‘would have to be yet another judgement, and we 
should lave to go back for ever to infinity. None 
the less we had a problem at this point, whether the 
judgement in so far as it is a judgement has nothing in 
it of what is judged. If it has an impression of it, 
then it has been affected, Dut it would, all the 
same, be possible to sey also about what are called 
the impressions, that their character is quite different 
from what has been supposed; and is like that which 
is also found in acts of thought; these, too, are 
activities which are able to know without being 
affected in any way; and in general our reasoned 
intention is not to subject the soul to changes and al- 
terations of the same kind as heatirgs and coolings of 
bodies And we ought to survey the part of the soul 
which is said to be subject to affections, and consider 
whether we shall grant this, too, to be unchangeable, 


? This again is an allusion te the Stoic view: cp. Stoic. Vet. 
Fr. I. 224 and TIT. 459. 
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Toro dxpenrov oopen, À roórq óv rò mdoyew 
cvyworfaopey. "AMA Toro pè Derepor, rept 
Sè vr mpordpuw rds deroplas emenenréor, Mae 
yàp drpemror kal rà spi 700 rabyrin08 kal cà 
20 mpà aloPfrcos al Ges exis driobv xaxlas wept 
adriy eyywoperns rat Sofdv yerdav kal dvolas ; 
Oirerdoeis Bè Kod dMozprbacis Hopéms ral 
dumoupérns, dye, gbovotays, Smotons, 
éxubopotons, Sos odah fry éyodors, an 
eg érdora TOv mpouneriiviay nwovpéns p 
peraßaMoúons. >AM? do piv cóuá denw Ñ 
25 yuy) kal péyelos ë exe, où Bébov, pâdov 86 dws 
ABivamov, dall) aùrhv kal drpezrov Bernat ev 
Sra» cw Myonéwor siyrerlas mep, airhy: e 
B onw odcío. dueyeOns kal Bc kal rò åpbaprov 
adr napev, ciBnréov abri mdi) Séra 
30 rowiira, jj Kai ALoper arhe déuprie clean 
BiBsvres. Kal Bj eire dpdjis elre Myos, de 


dapen, 4 obola abis, râs dy málos èyyévorro 
ES AN 5 Adya; CAM. náMoy Adyous dM yovs 
xal drab ndby Bd eneylyveater aif oleoBet, 


kal Taóra và dxd rdv ocpdrev perevyveypévo, 


1 The view of Plotinus on the alleged “ movements” and 
"ekanges" in the soul is very close to thet of Aristotle, 
un whom he depends very much in this section of the treatise; 
p. De Anima A.4. 408bl f. and B.5. 417b5 if. 
2 That tho roul ie not a body, whieh would prevent it from. 
being immortal and incorruptible, is argued ct length in IV. 


7 (2). 
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or whether we shall admit that this alone can be 
affected. But we will discuss thi 
must consider the difficulti 
higher parts of the soul. For how can the part which 
comes before that subject to affections, and the part 
before sense-perception, and in general any part of 
the soul, be unchangeable when vice and false 
opinions and stupidity occur in the soul? And the 
soul accepts things as its own or rejects them as alien 
when it feels pleasure and pain, anger, envy, jealousy, 
lust, and in general is never quiet but always moved 
and changed by every casua! contact! But if the 
soul is a body and has magnitude, it is not casy but 
rather altogether impossible, to show it as unaffected 
and unchangeable in any one of the occurrences which 
are said to take place in it, But if it is a substance 
without magnitude and must necessarily possess 
incorruptibility, we must be careful not to give it 
affections of this kind, so zs to avoid making it cor- 
ruptible without noticing that we have done so.? 
Then again. whether its substance is a number ® 
or whether it is a rational formative principle, as we 
say it is, how can an affection occur in a number or a 
rational principle? But we must rather think that 
irrational reasons and unaffected affections com upon. 
it; and it must be understood that these, which are 
transferred from bodies, are each and all of them there 


? For the history of the doctrine that the soul is a number, 
which goes back to Xenocrates (Aristote, De Anima I. 2. 
404027; cp. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy II. 759), see P. Mer- 
lan, From Plawnism to Nevplaioniem. chs, Y and IT. It dees 
not play an important part in the thought of Plotinus, but 
he recognises it as orthodox Platonism: ep. V. 1 [10] 5. 9; 
VI. 5 [28] 9. 13-14. 
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15 kal éxdorov val’ dxvróv &ðorros: of yàp póvov 
Set vurdSew, Mà Kat fearon rads cà airoh 
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mporĝĵeev moimñvros. Act B] mpd Tis dppovius 


1 The Pythagoreans; cp. Plato, Phaedo 080. 
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in an opposed sense and are transferred in so far as 
something corresponds to them in the soul, and that 
in possessing them it does nct possess and in being 
affected by them it is not affected. And we must 
consider how happenings of this sort come about. 

. First we must explain about virtue and vice, 
hal happens at any time when vice is said io be 
present; for we assert that one must “ take away,” as 
if there was some evil in the soul, and “ put in” 
virtue, and set the soul in order and produce beauty 
in it instead of the ugliness which was there before. 
Now if we say that“ virtue is harmony ” and vice lack 
of harmony, should we be expressing an opinion that 
accords with the views of the ancicnts and would 
the statement contribute something of no small 
value to our investigation? For if the natural har- 
mony of the parts of the soul with each other is virtue, 
and their disharmony, vice, then there would be 
nothing brought in from outside, or from another 
source, but each part would enter into the harmony 
just as it is, or would not enter in, and remain in 

isharmony, because it was the sort of thing it w 
just as dancers dance, and sing in accord with each 
other, even if it is not [always] the same ones who 
sing, and [sometimes] one sings when the others do 
not, and each sings in his own way, for they must 
not only sing together but each one, as they sing 
together, must also sing his own part beautifully by 
his own personal art of music;® so there, too, in the 
soul there is a harmony when each par: does what is 
proper ta it, Tk ie certainly necessary that hefore 


? The thougat here is the same as in I. 6[1]1. 26-30. Con- 
trast IL, 2147] 17. 64 ft. (see notes ad locc). 
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sor ra! dou, rip ward dede oð rapovolav 
twos dy Adyou CAXX Srav kal speudeis B4Eou 
Sâom, 8.54 pore riy kaian mei, vs oix 
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Torov. “H 75 enalew Abyou diusep dpr dure 
o) ayrmartsucoy, aN dpôv nal evepyela ön 
dre dpó. "Donep yp i fis xal Budue oin oi 
Ceepyela. abr cj ooig. 4 Be evéoyeud čorw ote 
Molva, OM dpa mporide pis B čys: |riv 
odolan]? xal čori clbuf ed Ew dais, xal 4d 
Joyitópevov obtw pos ròv vor exer Kal ópà, Ket 
dj övas Tov vov coUro, od odpuyibos dvOuw 


Vitringa, H-S: f» oodd, 
2 civ oloícv del. Theiler, H-$?. 


1 Heraclitus may well be in Plotinuss mind here: 
fragraents, DK, B1 and 112. 
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this harmony there should be another virtue of each 
part, and a vice of each before their disharmony with 
each other. What is it then. by the presence of 
which each part is evil? Vice. And, again, by the 
presence of what is it good? Virtue. Now perhaps 
one might say that the vice of the reasoning part was 
unintelligence, and unintelligence in the negative 
sense, and would not be asserting the presence of 
anything. But when false opinions are there in the 
soul (and this ig what most of all produces vice), how 
will one he able to assert that they have not come in 
and that this part of the soul kas not in this way 
become different? And is not the spirited part in 
one state when it is cowardly and in another when 
it is brave? And is not the desiring part when it is 
unrestrainedly lustful in one state. and in another 
when it is under control? Well, then, i: has been 
affected. Now we shall say in answer that when 
each part is in a state of virtue, it is active according 
to its real substantial being, by which each part 
listens to reason;! and the reasoning part receives 
its reason from Intellect and the other parts from the 
reasoning part. Naw listening to reason is like see- 
ing, not receiving a shape but seeing and existing 
actually when seeing takes place. For just zs sight, 
which has both a potential and zn actual existence, 
mtially the eame [when it ie potential 
and when it is actual], and its actuality is not an 
alteration but it simultaneously approaches what it 
has, ard is it in knowing it and knows without being 
affected; in the same way, tos, the reasoning part is 
related to Intellect and sees, and this is the power 
of intellection; there is no stamp impressed on it 
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ris dylews ris dpdcews évepyovons rà wácyov d 
ddoMids Zor, af 86 Sdeu donep ópápara. Tè 
82 AnneiBte môs Bev; mc Sè xal dvBpetov: 
^H 8eQóv uiv + 3j poh dpav spós tov Aóyov 3 
apos gañv drra av Ayov spav ù dpydrem 
Meijen olov åropia 3) cafipdrqr. Exrwv owpar- 


1 Plotinus seems to be thinking here of a famous Stoic dis- 
puto about “impressions,” Chrysippus had corrected the 
too simple-minded view of Clcantàce that a mental image was 
a stamp like that made by a seal m wax, and had pointed our 
that this would make memory imposible: cp. Stoic. Vet 
Fragm. 11, 65-56. 
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internally, but it has what it sees and in another 
way does not have it; it has it by knowing it, but 
does not have it in that something is not put away 
in it from the seeing, like a shape in wax! And 
we must remember that memories too, in our 
account of them, do not exist because things are 
put away in our minds but the soul awakes the 
power [of memory] in such a way as to have what it 
does not have.? Well, then, is not the soul different 
before it remembers in this way, and afterwards, 
when it remem ? Would you like to call it dif- 
ferent? Very well, then, as lng as you do not say 
that it is intrinsically altered, unless one is to call the 
passage from potentiality to actuality alteration, but. 
nothing is added to it but it simply does what it is 
by nature.’ For in general the actualisations of 
immaterial things take place without any accompany- 
ing alteration, otherwise they would perish; it is 
much truer to say that they remain unaltered when 
they become actual, and that being affected in 
actualisation belongs to things which have matter. 
But if a thing which is immaterial is going to be 
affected, it has no ground of permanence; just as in 
the case of sight, when the seeing faculty is active it 
is the cyc which is affected, and opinions arc like acts 
of seeing. But how is the spirited part cowardly and 
then again brave? It is cowardly either by rot look- 
ing to the reason, or by looking to the reason when it 
is in a bad state, or else there will be a failure in its 
instruments, as when it is without its bodily weapons 
or they are decayed, or it is hindered from action, 


2 For Plotinus’s doctrine of memory, sez IV. 3 [27]. 26-31. 
* Op. Aristotle, De Anima BS. 417b5-9. 
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1 ‘The thought and language here and in what follows show 
some Stoic influence; cp. especially Posidonius quoted by 
Dintarch in Do Libidine et Aegritudine 6 (p. 5; 1-23 Berns- 
delis). Posidonius here speaks ofreol cójza (vga of which bo 
gives dgpedocis as an exemple, and mepi oyj soparisd of 
Sich one example ie Scaydoes (ep. 1 17 below). Plotinus 
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or it is not really stirred to ection, but as if it was 
only lightly touched; and it is brave when the op- 
posite happens. In these circumstances there is no 
intrinsic alterazon or affection., And the desiring 
part when it acts by itself produces what is called 
unrestrained lust, for it does everything by itself 
and the other parts of the soul are not present to it, 
whose function it would be, if they were present, to 
master and direct it, If it saw the other parts it 
would be different, and would not do everything 
but might perhaps take a rest by looking, as far as 
it could, at the other parts. But perhaps must 
often what we call the vice of this part is a bad state 
of the body, and virtue the opposite, so that in either 
case nothing is added to the soul. 

3. But what about the soul’s accepting things as 
its own or rejecting them as alien? And, surely, 
feelings of grief and anger, pleasures, desires and 
fears, are changes and affections present in the soul 
and moving there. About these, too, one must 
certainly make a distinction, in this way. To deny 
that alterations in the soul, and intense perceptions 
of them, do occur is to contradict the obvious facts. 
But when we accept this we ought to enquire what 
it is that is changed. For we run the risk, when we 
say this of the soul, of understanding it in the same 
sort of way as if we say that the soul blushes or turns 
pale again, not taking into account that these af- 
fections are brought about by the soul but cceur in 
the other structure [the body] Bu: the shame is in 


accepts the first, bub will not aduit that any feeling or af- 
fection can pass from body to soul; so he makes ddyuas 
something entirely bodily. 
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the soul, when the'idea of something disgraceful 
arises in it; but the body, which the soul in a way 
possesses—not to be led astray by words—being sub- 
ject to the soul and not the same thing as a lifeless 
body, is changed by wey of the blood, which is easy 
to move. As for what is called fear, the beginning is 
in the soul, but the paleness comes from the blood 
withdrawing within. So with pleasure, the happy, 
relaxed feeling, which penetrates tosense-perception, 
belongs to the body, but the part of pleasure which 
belongs to the soul is no longer an afection. And the 
same is true ofpain. For with lust, too, as long as its 
starting-point remains in the soul, it is unperceived; 
it is what comes out from there that sense-perception 
knows. In fact, when we say that the soul moves it- 
self in lusts or reasonings or opinions, we are not 
saying that it does this because it is being shaken 
about by them, but that the movements originate 
from itself, For when we say that its life is move- 
ment, we do not mean that it is movement of some 

thing diferent, but the activity of each pert is its 
natural life which does not go outside it, The suf- 
ficient conclusion is: if we agree that activities and 
lives and impulses are not alerations, and that 
memories are not stamps imprinted on the soul or 
mental pictures like impressions on wax, we must 
agree that everywhere, in all affeetions and move- 
ments, as they are called, the soul remains the same in 
substrate and essence, and that virtue and vice do not 
come into being like black and white or hot and cold 
in the body. but in the way which has been described, 
in both directions and in all respects, what happens in 
the soul is the opposite of what happens in the body. 
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£ At the end of ch. 2. ? 

? The Stoics; op. Stoic, Vel. Fragm. III. 386. In this 
chapter Plotinus is critically revising Stoic doctrine in ac- 
cordance with bis own ideas about the nature of the soul 
which derive from Plato and Aristote. He accepts the St 
idea that cmotions arise from opinions (op. Stoic Vet. Fragm. 
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4, But we must now investigate that part of the 
soul which is said to be subject to affections. We 
. of course. already discussed this, in a way, 
in what we have said about all the affections that 
oceur in the spirited and desiring parts ard how each 
of them arises :1 but all the same there is something 
still to say about it, and we mnst first: grasp whatever 
sort of thing it is that the part of the sou! subject 
to affections is said to be. It is said in any cas 
to be that about which affections appear to gatli 
the affections, that is, on which pleasnre and pain 
follow. Some of the affections arise as the result of 
opinions, as when someone, being of the opinion that 
he will die, feels fear, or, thinking that some good is 
going to come ta him, is pleased; the opinion ie in 
one part, and the affection is stirred up in another; 
but some of them are of a sort to take the lead and, 
without any act of choice, to produce the opinion 
in the part of the sonl whose nainral fonction it is to 
have opinions. Now it has been said thal the opinion 
leaves the opining [part] unmoved; but the fear 
which originates from the opinion, coming down from 
ahove, in its tmn, from the opinion, in a way gives a 
kind of understanding to the part of the soul which 
is said to fear. What does this fear produce? 
Disturbance and shock, they say 2 over the evil which 
ie expected. Tt should, than, he obvious to anyone 


that the mental picture is in the soul, both the first 


TIL, 385). But he insists on keeping the opinions and the 
emctions in watertight: compartments; the disturhanee and 
upsel whic wceuuipauies verum opiübus iu Ww soul is 
strictly confined to the body; for the Stoic it was s diseased 
affeetion of the acul. 
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1 mofóv Kirchhof (pateretur Ficinus), H-S: rabivra codd. 


1 The Stoics again. Plants are called dddvraora in Stoic 
Val. Fragm. LL. 458 (p. 150, 12). 
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one, which we call opinion, and that which derives 
from it, which is no longer opinion, but an obscure 
quasi-opinion and an uncriticised mental picture, like 
the activity mherert in what 13 called nature in so 
far as it produces individual thirgs, as they say, 
without a mental image. That which results from 
these mental images is the disturbance in the body, 
which has already reached the level of perception. 
the trembling and shaking of the body and the pallor 
and inability to speak. These are certainly not in the 
part of soul [which we are discussing]; otherwise we 
shall say that it is corporeal, if it was really it which 
was affected in these ways; and these affections would 
not have reached the body if that which sent them 
no longer worked the sending because it was in the 
grip of the affection and beside itself. But this part 
of the soul which is subject to affections is not a body 
but aform, Certainly the desiring part is in matter, 
and so, too, is the part which governs nutrition, 
growth and generation’ which is the root and prin- 
ciple of the desiring and affective form. But it is 
not proper to any form to be disturbed or in any way 
affected, but it remains static itself, and its matter 
enters into the state of being aifected, when it does 
so enter, and the form stirs up the affection by its 
presence, For, of course, the growth-principle does 
not grow when it causes growth, nor increase when it 
causes increase, nor in general, when it causes motion, 
is it moved by that particular kind of motion which it 
causes, but either il is nol moved at all, or it is a 


vot 
cp. IV. 


? Plotinus is here combiaing the Tlatonic desi. 
the soul and the Aristotelin growth-principle 
3 [27] 23. 40-42. 
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rpéros kuijuetos 7] evepyelas. Adriy piv of» Bet 
mp roD ous plow evépyear civar xal TÑ 
mapovolg morr, olor el dj dppovia ef airhe ràe 
xopbás exivee. "Eorat rolu» 75 saByrucéy mábovs 

45 per alztov jj map’ abroô yevopévou rod kwifparos 
de ris garraclas rhs alabyrurgs dj kal vev 
devraolas* emoxenréow Be Toro, ei Tis bófne 
dvaber dptdon arà 5è péov ev üppovías 
ea. Tà Bé atria roô wow dvddeyor TÔ 
jung cà Sè myydra Sid mdfos mps ràs 

50 yopBáe dv róv Mbyov yor. Kal yàp kåre? ody jj 
Gppovia nézovðev, aX ý yop od phy èrwýðn 
dv 4 yopõń, el kal ó povaikds Boddero, pi) ris 
dpuorlas robr0 Aeyotans. 

B. Ti of yph nre drabi cip yoyi èr 
diooodías nouw pnòè viv dpyiy Táoyovow; 
H erað) xal rò els uie Pul ro Aeyopdrov 
radnrixod olov ddvracpa 76 édetfje Tána soi, 
5 ràe rapayiv, Kat cwvéLevkrat 1) Tapayf Ù 700 
mpookoxuperov karo elidw, máðos 76 Towirov 
Aeyóuercv j£iw ó Adyos Ghus iape kal pù 


1 Plotinus is here using against the Stoics the Aristotelian 
Gouirine that the scul ie a form end as ouch causan hedily 
morement and changes while remaining itself unmoved. He 
does not advert to the fact that Aristotle worked out his cwn 
dociriue iu conscious opposition to Plato's conception of 
soul as, not unmoved, but self-moved. Cp. the long discus- 
sion in De Anima A.B 4. 405b 31 ££. 

? This sentence shows clearly how conscious Plotinus was of 
the central moral problem presented by his philosophical 
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different kind of motion and activity.! So, then, the 
actual nature of the form musė be an activity, and 
produce by its presence, as if the melody proceeding 
rom it plucked the strings, The par: sabject to 
affections, then, wil be the cause of the affection, 
either because the movement starts from it, from the 
mental picture produced by scnsc-impressions, or 
even withont a mental picture (we have to consider 
the question whether the affection is produced by the 
opinion starting from a higher level); but the part 
itself stays still in the manner of a melody. The 
causes of the movement are like the player, and the 
parts on which the affection makes its impact might 
correspond to the strings. For in the case of playing 
an instrument, too, it is not the tune which is af- 
fected, but the string; the string, however, would not 
be plucked [in tune] even if the pleyer wished it, 
unless the tune said that it should be. 

5. Why, then, ought we to seek to make the soul 
free from affections by means of philosophy when it is 
not affected to begin with? 2 Now, since the mental 
image (so to call it) which penetrates it at the part 
which is said to be subject to affections produces the 
uent affection, disturbance, end the lixeness. of 
xpected evil is coupled with the disturbance, 
this kind of situation was called an affection and 
reason thought it right to do away with it altogether 


anthropology. Why should we be obliged t strive to attain 
mdec when the soul is drafis by nature alzeady (a problem 
whieh did not arise for the Stoies, or for Plato himself)? His 
solution, sketched in this chapter, is (hz ue attainment of 
andfecc involves no real change ia the soul, It is simply a 
matter of “ waking up ” frem illusion, tuming one's attention 
from the lower and concentrating it on the higher. 


10 
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dav eyytyveottan ds vovopávov ui» oro is 
donis egovens eB, ph yeyvopdvov Bb draBls 1 
inxmlens rof aiion mañ maBone roD mepi asirhy 
Spduaros oxieérs Pyyeyvopévow, olov el vis rds rv 
eveipdran davraslas dvaipciv Mov & èypnyópoet 
ei doyly civ. gavratopévny qovín, el? rà náð 
Ayo oméru, Tà dote olov dpápuiu 
mabípare My is duyfs dva. AM ris Ù 
eddapars èv ris dris diy eda uenolvonéens 
j qi 70 ywpitew abrir and ToU CÓpATOS; 7 

7 plv «áðapois dv ely rarama pdrqy Kok pù 
uer Xov ij pi mpds do Prérovoay uns" að 
séns Adorpias eyovaay, doris ó rpóros 18v 
Sofa, d róv «Dir, by onra pofre Spar rà 
Boa, phre 4 adrdv dpyáčeoðu mdi. Bi Bi 
ent Odecpa rà dvo dnd rv káro, ms où 
rdbapois Kal ywpiopds ye mpds ris axs ris 
pén ev cdi. yiyvojérgs às èxelvov elvat, 
kal rò Sonep das yi) & Boheoĝ: Kaírot ralis 
suas 8 kal èv Poder. Tod 88 rabrrrixod 4 piv 
rábapois % Eyepais Že em dens eiddaw kai 
pà paos, rò SÈ xupiCeodar rfj uù TOAN velo 
ral rj rept rà ráro ph parracls. Eig è dv at 
78 yupie cbrd 78 exea ddmupév dv roro 
xopiera, Grav p) emi rvedparos Ooreped ex 
yacrpiapylas Kai m{ous où kaðapôv fj capxdv, 


1 dmafós Kirchhoff, H-S: dzafoós codd. 
1 moroi cl H-S: monti ely? meet eb wi moo À Q. 


* Plato, Phaedo 670, 5-6. 
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and not to allow it to occur in the soul, on the ground 
that if it docs occur the soul is not yct in a good state, 
but if it does not the soul is in a staze of freedom from 
affections since the cause of the afection, the seeing 
in the soul, is no longer present in it; it is as if some- 
one who wanted to take away the mental pictures 
seen in dreams were to bring the soul which was 
picturing them to wakefulness, if he said that the 
soul had caused the affections, meaning that the 
visions zs if from outside were the affections of the 
sonl. But what eond the “ purification " af the sonl 
be, if it had not been stained at all, or what its “ sepa- 
ration "1 from the body? The purification would be 
leaving it alone, and not with others, or not looking 
at something else ov, again, having opinione which do. 
not belong to it—whatever is the character of the 
opinions, or the affections, as has been said—and not 
seeing the images ror constructing affections out of 
them. Rnt if there is timing in the other direction, 
lo the things above, away from chose below, il is 
surely (is it not?) purification, and separation too, 
when it is the act of a soul which is no longer in body 
as if it belonged to it, and is being like a light which 
is not in turbid obscurity. And yet even the light 
which is in obscurity remains unaffected. But the 
purification of the part subject to affections is the 
waking up from inappropriate images and not seeing 
them, and its separation is effected by not inclining 
much dowrwards and not having a mental picture 
of the things below. But separating it could also 
mean taking away the things from which it is 
separated when it is not standing over a vital breath 
turbid from gluttony and sated with impure meats, 
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dovyi. up e 
GL Tie plv S) odolav mùr verre riv ward rà 
edos dravuy rerayper ós daly 3e eivai 
Bore eipyran Enel 8b nat Oy & me rv 
dowpdrov, cl xal Mov cpémor, oxenréov ral 
5 mepi carnis riva xpérrav yet, mórepa abri, is 
Myerat, al ward ndvca, rper, 1) al radryp et 
imali elvat ofzabar, kal ris 6 rpóos ijs drabetas. 
Tpdrov 88 eco» iml retro oreMenéis Kal 
mep ris does. atris Mysvew mola nis, ds Ù 
rot čvros dois kal 1) ovia kal 73 evor ob veórq 
10 yet, obs of ool vopitovew. "Kort yàp 73 öv, 
6 kal kar áñýferov dv tis emot öv, Óvrcs. ou: 
roiro bé srw, 6 advry coris čv: roôra M, d 
unè dmooraret moô dvor TeMas Sè dv 
od&evàc Betrat ba obtory xul fj, dA. Kal rots 
dois ufriov rots Soxodow eva toô Dorv civar. 
15 E? 8) raôra dpfós. Mycras, åváyrn adrd ev Cof 


1 This is one of the tow passages in which Plotinus refers to 
the“ pneumatic ” or“ astral ” body, in the existence of which 
he believed, but which he found of little philosop! impor- 
tance or interest: op.IV.3 [27] 15.1 4; IL2[14]2.21-2. For 
the history of the belief in astral bodies before and after Ploti- 
nus, see E. R. Dodds, Proclus, The Elemenis of Wneolcgy, 
Appendix IT. A oe 

2 That matter is bodiless was contempcrary Peripatetic 
doctrine, clearly stated by Alexander of Aphrodisias in the 
inlivduetory section of his De Anima (op. especially p. 5; 
19-22 Bruns), Pre-Plotinian Piatomsts preferred the for- 
mula “neither body nor bodiless, but potentially body 
(Albinus, Eisigoye VILL, p. 168, 6-7 Hermann; Apuleius, 
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but that in which it resides is so fine that it can ride 
on it in peace. 

6. It has already heen said thet the intelligible 
reality, which is all of the order of form, must be 
thought to be free from affections. Bat since 
matter, too, is one of the things without body,? 
even if it is sn in a different sense, we must enquire 
about this too, and see what character it has, whether 
it is, as it is said to be, subject to affections and 
pliable in every way, or whether one must think that 
this, too, is free from affections, and what kind of 
freedom from affection it has. But first, as we address 
ourselves to this and state what sort of a nature it has, 
we musl grasp chat the nature of being and substance 


ande 


as 


‘ence sxe not ad most pooplé thinle they arc, 
For being, what one could truly call being, is real 
being;? and this is that which has nothing lacking to 
its existence. Since it is completely it has no need of 
anything for its preservation and existence but is 
cause to the other things, which seem to exist, of their 
seeming existence, If this is a correct statement, il 
must necessarily be in life, and in perfect life; or, 


De Platone I. V, p. 87, 11-15 Thomas). The Stoic doctrine 
is stated immediately below: matter for them was a body 
without qualities '' subject to affections and pliable in every 
way”; ep. Stoic Vel. Fragm. 11. 309, 482. 

3 The resl haing which Platina hrinfly densrihes hore iz of 
course his Second Hypostasis, Noós. For the description of 
it as at once being, intelligence and life: ep. V. 1 [10] 4; V. 
5[32)1. Brehier, perhaps rightly, eces this part of the chapter 
as a commentary cn Plato, Sophist 248K, the famous passage, 
whose meaning is still mach disputed, in which Plato insisto 
that motion and life snd soul and intelligerce must be present 
to absolute being: the word dzooruré occurs in Plato 
Farmonides 14482, but the context is differens. 
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ol èv redelg Cu] divas: Ñ eAdeinoy où Mov dv 
e Bv docui. Toro 88 voUs kal maven dpóvqns. 
Koi Gpiopevoy dpa Kat memepuupérov wel rf 
Sunder otbir & m. pý, oððè roofde metrot 
yàp äv. Mud kal 13 del Kal rà durus xol Tò 
90 ABewzov mavrde Kab oUbtv el udrd: el ydo re 
Bégovro, map’ adrd dy vi Séxouro: roro Sè pà By. 
Aa P air mávrq dy eoe dew obv Set map 
aboô ndvra yov els rà evor rol åpoô ndvra 
xai & mávra. Ei òù rores dpilouer 7b öv—ðet 
Sé, Ñ oie dv èx 109 Srros ‘cor rods, ral teh, 
25 dX. rQ vr eraerd radra xal obe (2 od 
dores) Bones, ral wh pde dv Alay kal dvenv Zora, 
8 8è pr} ëv dorm dB ratra en, che èv ros 
xoc. Bw Taira «lua wal wots Sorépois To 
Syros: rò yàp mpå co Gyros xopmyóv uèv rora 
30 els 76. čv, où Šeópevov B airs ToUrwr'—ei olv 
rooûrov 7à by, dváyre pýre Ti oôpa abrd phre Tò 
broxeipevov rots oópaow evar, GAX evar rovrous 


18 ebat rà ps) oom civar. 
Kal râs 4 rv copia». décis pi) oboo, màs 
82 4 in eb? ds raðra, öpn Kal mérpa kal mco 


35 yh oreped: Kai ndvra üvrírvmo Kal rats m yyats 
Wy 


1 Real Being or Intellect is limited for Plotinus in the sene» 
that the sealer of Forms in itis finite, but unlimited in thab 
itis eternal, its power is infinite and it bas nothing outside to 
bound or measure it but is all-inclusive and so uniticluded and 
is itself the absolute standard of measurement: ep. V. 7 [18] 1; 
VI. 6 [23] 12; VI. 6 [34] 18. 
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if it falls short of this, it will be no more existent than 
non-existent. But this means that it must be in- 
tellect, and wisdom in its fullness. And it must 
therefore be defined and limited, and there must be 
nothing to which its power does not extend, nor must 
ils power be quantitatively limited; otherwise it 
would be defectivo.! And so, too, it must be eternal 
and always the same, and unreceptive of anythin, 
and nothing must come into it, for if it received any 
thing, it would have to receive something different 
from itself; but this would be non-existent. But 
real being must be being in every way; it must 
therefore come having everything for existence from 
itself: and it must be all things together, and all of 
them one. Now if we define being in these ways— 
and we must do so, or intellect and life would not 
come from being, but would be external additions to 
it and (as coming from the non-existent) will not 
exist, and being will be lifeless and devoid of in- 
tellect, and that which is not really being will have 
these [life and intellect] as if these ought to exist in 
inferior things and those posterior to being, for that 
which is prior to being conducts these into being but 
has no need of them itself; if then being is of this 
kind, it necessarily cannot be a budy or what under- 
lies bodies but the being of these is the being of 
things which do not exist. 

And how can the nature of bodies, and the matter 
on which they are founded, be non-existent, moun- 
tains and rocks and all the earth in its solidity ?# 
All things that offer resistance, and compel by their 


2 Plotinus may possibly be thinking here of Plato's material- 
ists in Sophist 246A—B. 
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BicLéuevo. rà mAqrréuea spodoyely adrdy vy 
obeiay. Ei ody ris Myov was 68 và pù) ÜMBovra. 
kai pi Praddpeva popé àvriwna pẹ Gws 
dpópeva, duy] Kai vot, dra. «al dirs rro; 
ol, 8i] kal érl rv aerem põMor yijs éacórus 
40 rò n&Mov rwodpevov al dpfp8is frrov, cal 
rosrov 76 dvw; Kat 9i) kal rò míp jeWyov jòn 
rip odparos pbow; "AM oluat, à pi adrapié- 
orepa abrots Arrow evoynet rà da. karl durmórepa. 
ois ois, qà B6 Bapsrepa xal yewS<orepa, dou) 
Der xal mímrovra kal alpew adrà où Bwd- 
45 peva, ara. rénrovra tnd dofevelas 7H xuradopü 
Koi vobels mqyds exer. "Eme Kol và vekpà 
ráv copérav dxBMéorepa mposmenév, Kal à 
addSpa vf mànyñs ral 73 dorem Exes cà Y 
joya peréyovra 708 črros, dow vofrow péreorr 
atrois, ebyuperdsrepa rots mas. “H Bb mons 
50 domep mus Dor vuu dv ros odpaow de rab 
piunow iyovoa rabrys paMiv ori res rror 
adparos čyovow, ġs rhs dmoMeljeus 70d dvros 
8 xaradeiner padov To9ro oðpa wootens. Kol 
£k vüv ðè Acyopévov raðnuárwv paddov de ves 
Bor rà pov oôpa põMov naðyrò» čv, yi 4 
5576 da, kal rà GAAa xarà àv abróv Myor rà 


1 For the special status of fire among other bodies, seo 
m ans. 19-28, whore it is said to “hold the rank of form ia 
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impacts the things struck by them, atlest heir 
existence. Suppose someone were to say How 
can things which exercise no pressure or force and 
offer no resistance, and are not even visible, be exis- 
sent, and really existent? And among bodies, how 
can the element which moves more and has less 
weight be morc cxistent than the stable earth, and. 
the element above be more real than this? And how 
can fire [be the most real of all the elements] which 
is now at the point of escaping from bodily nature ? ” 1 
But, | think, the bodies which are more sufficient 
to themselves get less in the way of the other things 
and cause them less pain, but the heavier, more 
earthy bodies, in proportion as they are defective 
and fall and are unable to lift themselves up, when 
they fall because of their weekness, by their down- 
ward movement and heavy slowness cause collisions, 
Then, too, it is the dead ones among bodies which are 
more unpleasant to fall against, and are responsible 
for extremely hard blows and for hurting; but 
ensouled bodies, which have a share in being, are 
more agreeable to their neighbours the more of it 
they have. And movement is like a kind of life in 
bodies, and keeps an image of it, and there is more 

of it in the things which have less of body, as if it 

was the deficiency of being which made the thing 

which is deficient in it more a body. And one could 

see this more clearly from what are called the af- 

fections; the more a thing is a body the more it 

is affected, earth more than other things, and the 

other elements in the same proportion, for the other 


relation to the other elements " (ep, Aristctle, De Geveratione 
et Corruptione 8. 336018-20) end to be * near to the Ludilexs.” 
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pèr yap du. oreo. Sioupovuoa ph Kwddovros 
prperòs cl fv de, raf» Sè yenpòv daar 
xupts éxdrepor deb Lemep rà dmayepeiowrn oi 
dioe, à Bj puxpas aliyíjs yevopdens otros ie 

60 ds mérànkra Kui épGdpn, obra xul rò pddora 
capa yergueroy ds pddora eis 73 pù v Feor 
dvadofeiv ard els rà & dofevet, Irôpa olv ai 
Baoetar xal ofodpat nAyyal, dX morce dis 
Noda: doÜevis Bb dolen? npoontrrov ioxupdy 
gore mpós éxetvo kal pù öv pi) rre. , 

63 Taira piv olv elpyrou mpós Tods è vols adipem 
culepévcus và Gira vij àv dlumdy paprupig vai 
mois Oi rìs aluÜduens parrdopace mior rie 
Gdpbetas JapBórovros, of maperiv[owr rots Sver- 
parrover mowôo raira evepyety voplčovow, à 
dpa ebar dme jer. Kol ydp rà ri 

70 aisbrjoews doyüs oru eMoWons. door yàp & 
open Juris, robro ete 4 8” dX] eyprtyop- 
os dfw) àrò odporos, oð perà odiuavos, 
åváoracis. 'H uèv yàp uerà odparos peráoraoís 
Zorw ef éMov els dMov Ümvov, olov & érépowr 
Bei 4 Y dM Sus dnd ray cupésam, 

75 & rijs dices Üvra THs evuritay puxi rà Srovrior 
els obciay Exe. Mapropet 3e xal Ù yévenis adr 
Kol 4 por kai 4j dfopà od THs 708 óvros gúosws 
occa. 

7. "MAN ènaviréov èri re riy ey Thy brroxerwe- 
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elements come together into one again when they 
are parted, if there is no obstacle in the way, but 
when every kind of earthy hody ie ent, each part 
stays separate for ever: just as with things of which 
the natural powers are failing, which if they receive a 
small blow stay in the state to which the blow has 
reduced them and perish, sn the thing which has 
most completely become body, siuce it has approached 
most nearly to non-being, is too weak to collect 
itself again into a unity. So heavy and severe 
blows bring ahont the mutual ruin of bodies; a weal: 
body falling against [another] weak one is strong 
against it, and a non-existent thing against [another] 
non-existent thing. 

This, then, is om argument against those who place 
real beings in the class of bodies end find their 
guarantee of truth in the evidence of pushings and 
strikings and the apparitions which come by way of 
sense-perception; they act like people dreaming, 
who think that the Ubings they see as real actually 
exist, when they are only dreams. For the activit 
of sense-perceplion is that of the soul asleep; for it is 
the part of the soul that is in the body that sleops: 
but the true wakening is a true getting up from the 
body, not with the body. Getting up with the body 
is only getting out of one sleep into another, like get- 
ting ant af one hed into anothers but the true rising 
is arising altogether away from bodies, which are of 
the opposite nature to soul and opposed in respect of 
reality. Their coming into being and flux and perish- 
ing, which does not belong to the nature of reality, 
are evidence of this, 

7. But we must come back to matter, the underly- 
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vq À rà 1 ent ch Üy ebor Aeyópeva, & v Tó Te 
sh eiva abriy kai Tò ris Üns drabes yrwodrjoe- 
rat. “Bore piv oóv dociwaros, éetrep TÒ võpu 
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Kimo:s pù dv Ñ ordois pù Ov, GAN GAybwas pr) 
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15 nul? adrd wat petyor rò Povddpevor Wet, xal 
rav ns p) Ùn yoyvdpevov, drevicwre Bb ody 
Spdpevor, xal và evavrta del dd? Eavrod gavrac- 
pevov, juxpdv Kal wéya Kat Frrov kal pâov, 
“eMetndv re kal ómepéxov, elBwrov où uévov 085° 
ad peúyew Bvvdpevov: o85e yàp o85é roôro loyver 
20 dre wh loyòv mopa vod Juflév, GAY èv Acla rod 
Bvr0s mavròs yevóuevov. Mò nav 6 dv roy- 
yena edBerar, ilv péya davraoð, pupóv 
1 rà Jms: efra codd. 


1 Th dra cf most MSS will not do here, as a cà is required 
Heary and Schwyzer think that the j zà of a marginal note in J 
may represent à genuine sracition end ** means practically 
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ing substrate and the things which are szid to be 
bascd upon matter, from which we shall acquire a 
knowledge of matter's non-exickenee and freedom 
from affections, Matter, then, is incorporeal, since 
body is posterior and & composite, and ma:ter with 
something else produces body. In this way it ] 
acquired the same rame [as being] in respect of ite 
incorporeality, because both being and matter are 
other than bodies, It is not soul or intellect or life 
or form or rational formative principle or limit—for 
it is nnlimitedness tor power—for what does it 
make?—but, falling outside all these, it could not 
properly receive the title of being but would ap- 
propriately be called non-being, not in the sense in 
which motion ie not being or rest not being? but 
truly not-being; it is a ghostly image of bulk, a 
tendency towards substantial existence; it is static 
without being stable; it is invisible in itself and 
escapes any attempt to see it, and occurs when one is 
not looking, but even if yeu look closely you cannot 
see it. It always presents opposite appcarances on 
its surface, small and great,‘ less and more, deficient 
and superabundant, a phantom which docs not re 
main and cannot get away either, forit has no strength 
for this, since it has not received strength from in- 
lellect but is lacking in all being. Whatever an- 
nommeement it makes, therefore, is a lie, ond if it 


the same" as Volkmann’s xa! rà. I translate, with some 
slight doubt, on this assumption. 

2 On matter as the un imited, op. IT. 4 [12] 15. 

* Op. Sophist 2:6D-E., 

* Cp. TT. 4 [12] 11. 33 £., for this Platonic way of describing 
matter. 
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2 Timaeus 500 4-5. 
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appears great, it is small, if more, it is less; its ap-_ 
parent being is not real, but a sort of fleeting frivol- 
ity; hence the things which seem to come to be in it 
are frivolities, nothing but phantoms in a phantom, 
like something in a mirror which really exists in one 
place but is reflected in anothcr; it sccms to bc 
filled, and holds nothing; it is all seeming. “Imita- 
tions of real beings pass into and out of 1t,” + ghosts 
into a formless ghost, visible because of its formless- 
ness. They seem to act on it, but do nothing, for 
they are wraith-like and feeble and have no thrust: 
nor docs matter thrust against them, but they go 
through without making a cut, as if through water, 
or as if someone in a way projected shapes in the 
void people talk about. And again, if the things seen 
1n matter were of the same kind as those from which 
they came to it, perhaps one might give them a 
power derived from those which sent them and, as 
this power reached matter, one might assume that it 
was affected by them; but, as it is, the producers of. 
the appearances are different from the things seen in 
matter, and we can learn from this the falsity of the 
affection, since what is seen in matter is false and has 
no sort of likeness to what produced it, Certainly, 
then, since it is weak and false, and falling into 
falsity, like things in a dream or water or a mirror, 
it necessarily leaves matter unaffected; though in the 
examples just mentioned there is a likeness between 
the things seen [in water, etc.], and the things which 
are the causes of the appearances. 

8. But in general that which is affected must be of 
such a kind that it is possessed of powers and qualities 
opposed to those of the things which come upon it 
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1 This is Aristotelian doctrine: ep. De Generatione et 
Corruptione A.T. 32366 ff. 
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and produce affections in itt For it is from that 
which cools it that the change comes to the heat in a 
thing, and from that which dries it that the change 
comes to the moistness in it, and we say that the 
substrate is changed when it becomes cold instead of 
hot or moist instead of dry. And what is called the 
destruction of fire is evidence of this; there is a 
change into another element, for, we assert, the 
fire is destroyed, not the matter; so that the affec- 
tions belong to that which it belongs to be destroyed, 
for receiving affections is the way to destruction: 
and being destroyed is brought about by that which 
is also the cause of being affected. But it is impos- 
sible for matter to be destroyed, for irto what could 
it [be changed when it is] destroyed, and how? 
How then, when matter receives in itself heats and 
coldnesses, and thousands, in fact, an infinite num- 
ber, of qualities, and is divided by them and holds 
them, so Lo speak, grown together and mixed up 
with each other (for individual qualities are not 
separate in it), can it, set apart in the middle of them, 
not be itself affected along with them when the 
qualities are affected by their interaction on each 
other in their mixture with each other? Unless, of 
course, one is to put it quite outside the qualities; 
but everything which is present in a substrate is 
present in such a way zs to give something from it- 
self to the substrate. 

9. One must, of course, understand first of all that 
there is not only one way in which one thing is 
present to another or in another; hnt there is one 
way in which the presence of the thing goes with an 
improvement or deterioration in the other which 
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involves change; this is the kind of presence which 
is observed in bodies, living ones at any rete; and 
there is another which hrings about improvement or 
deterioration without the other being affected; this i 
what we have said happens in the case of the soul, 
There is another way, too, which is like what happens 
when someone impresses a shape on wax, where 
there is no affection, so as to make the wax into 
something else when the shape is there, and there 
are no deficiencies when the shape is gone. And 
light, certainly, does not even produce an alteration 
of shape in the thing illuminated. And when a 
stone becomes cold, what does it get from the cold- 
ness since it remains a stone? And in what way 
could a line be affected by colour?! I do not think 
that even a surface could be. But, perhaps, the 
body underlying it could? Yet how could it be 
affected by colour? For one must not call presence 
or putting on a shape “ being affected.” If onc said 
that mirrors and transparent things generally were in 
no way affected by the images seen in them, lie would 
be giving a not inappropriate example, For the 
thinge in matter are images too, and matter is still 
less liable to affections than are mirrors. For cer- 
tainly heats and coldnesses occur in it, but they do 
notheatit; for heating and cooling belong to quality, 
which bringe the substrate from one state to another, 
(But we should consider whether coldncss is not an 
absence and a privation.) But when the cualities 
come together in matter most of them will act upon 
each other, or, rather, thosc will which aic opposed to 


? Cp. Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr. A.T. 323b25-6. 
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1 3 del. Kirchhoff. 


1 The phrase comes from Plato, Philebus 63B6-7, but the 
context thers is quite different. 
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each other. For what could fragrance do lo sweet- 
ness or colour to shape, or a thing which belongs to 
one kind to a thing of another kind? This would 
very much confirm one’s belief tha: it is possible for 
one thing to be in the same place as another, or in 
another, without troubling by its presence that with 
which or in which it is. So then. just as a thing does 
not suffer injury from any and every chance ercounter, 
so that which is changed and affected is not af- 
fected by anything and everything, but it i 
which affect opposites, and other thin; : 
changed by each other. Those, then, in which there 
is no opposition could not be affected by any op- 
posite,’ So that, if anything is affected, it cannot be 
matter bnt mnst be a composite or in general a 
multiplicity of things all together. But that which 
is " single and set apart ” 1 from all other things and 
in every way simple would be unaffected by every- 
thing and set apart in the midst of all the things which 
act on each other; just as when people are hitting 
each other in the same house the house is unaffected, 
and so is the air in it. So let the things which have 
matter as their substrate act or each ather as it is 
their nature to do, but let matter itself be unaffected, 
much more so than those qualities in it which are un- 
affected by each olher because they are not opposed, 

10. Then further, if matter ic affected, it musk re- 
tain something from the affection, either the af- 
fection itself, or the being in a different state from 
that in which it was before the affection came to it. 
Now, if another quality comes to it after that [first 
one which affected it], what receives il will no longer 
be matter but qualified matter. But if this quality, 
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too, goes away leaving something of itself behind as 
the result of its action, the substrate will become still 
more different. And if it went on in this way the 
substrate would become something other than matter, 
something existing in many modes and many shapes; 
so that it would not be able to receive everything 
but would obstruct the entry of many of the things 
which came to it—and then there is no more matter, 
so it is not indestructible; so, if there must be mat- 
ter, as there was from the beginning, i: must con- 
sequently always be the same, so that it is not 
possible to keep matter and speck of it as being 
altered. Then again, if, speaking generally, every- 
thing which is altered must retain the same essential 
form in the alteration, and be altered only acciden- 
tally, not intrinsically; if that which is altered must 
really remain, and it is not that of it which remains 
which is affected, then one of two consequences must 
necessarily follow; cither matter will be altered and 
pass out of its own nature, or it will not pass out of its 
own nature and will not be altered! But i 
should say that it is not altered in so far 
matter. first of all he will not be able to say in what 
respect it is going to be altered, and then he will 
admit, this way too, that matter itself is not altered. 
For, just as other things, which arc forms, cannot be 
altered in their essential being, since their essential 
being consists in this, since existing, for matter, is 
existing precisely as matter, it is not possible for it 
to be altered in so f r, but it must 
stay as it is, and, jus in the case of things which 
arc forms the form itsclf must remain unaltered, so 
here too matter itself must remain unaltered. 
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11. This I think was Plato's opinion, which led him 
to say, correctly, ^ The things that enter ard leave 
is are copies of the real things ";1 he spoke cf enter- 
ing and leaving with deliderate purpose, wishing us to 
understand and apply our minds to the manner of the 
participation; and it scems that the well-known 
difficulty about how matter participates in forms is 
rot what most of our predecessors thought it was, 
how the forms come into matter, but rather how they 
are in matter, For it really does appear remarkable 
how, when these forms are present to it, matter 
remains the same and is unaficctcd by them, and 
still more so since the very forms which enter it are 
affected by each other. But it is remarkable, too, 
that the things which enter push out on each oc- 
casion the things which were there before them, and 
that being effected occurs in the composite thing, 
and not in every composite but only in that which 
has a need for something to come to it cr go away 
from it, and which has a defect in its composition if 
something is not there, but is complete if it is pre- 
sent. But matter gains nothing towards its com- 
position if anything whatever comes to it, for it does 
not become what it is at the time when something 
comes, or dies less when it goes away: far it 


remains whalit was from the beginning. But as for 


being beautified and set in order, there could be a need 
for it in those things Which need decoration and 
ordering, and the beautifying and ordering could 
take place without alteration, as when we dress people 
up; but if someone is to be so beautified and set in 
order that the beauty and orde are a par: of his 
nature, there will be need of an alteration in what 
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1 rô Kirchhoff; +3 codd. H-S. 


2 otovra: Cizensis © corr: olóv re codd. 
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was ugly before, and what is beautified and ordered 
must become different and so be beautiful instead of 
ugly. Now, if matter was ugly and became beauti- 
ful, it is no longer what it was before by the fact of 
being ugly; so that by being beautified and set in 
orcerin this way i: will stop being matter, particularly 
if it is not only accidentally ugly; but if it is ugly in 
such a way that it is ugliness, it could have no part in 
beauty and order, and if it is bad in such a way that 
it is badness, it could have no part in good; so that its 
participation would not be, as people think, by being 
affected, but of another kind, so that it only seems to 
be affected. Perhaps in this way the difficulty can 
be resolved how, though itis evil, it can reach towards 
the good, in that it does not by its participation lose 
what it was before, for if, as we say, its so-called 
participation is of this kind, so that it remains the 
same and is not altered but is always what it is, it 
becomes no longer remarkable how it participates 
‘in the good] though it is evil. For it does not aban- 
don itself but, since it must participate, it partici- 
pates in a kind of way as long asit is there; but, as the 
i ion keeps it what it is, it receives 

no damage which extends to its being from that 
ich gives il [form] in Unis way, and because cf this 

it is, so it seems, no less evil, because it always re 
mains what it is. For if it really participated and 
was really altered by the good it would not be evil 
by nature. So that if someone calls matter evil, 
he would speak the truth if he meant that it was 


not mean the same as alzyos dva: below, which in any case 
should not be anticipated here) T therefore print and trans- 
late Kirchhof's correction 73, 
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19. O 84 ye Idco» cobro vod sept aiia 
kal tiv perd ody ds ev Sroxepery cBous 
yevopdvou xal poppy SiSdvros dave iv advberov 
yeréoBar owvzpardrrev xal olov oupxpabevrev 

S kai avpraldvraw culéyevos, Šri pù otra Ayer 
rapacrijou Bovrspevos, kal môs dv aèr) àrabs 
udrouca yor mà cy drafts peradibecs Cyr! 
wendiclyad: sie nadie? ed pastor Midfue È 
udMora napévra octet Tò önoreipevov Tabrdv 
elyu—inéorn Todds dmoplas oneóðwr ef” ê 

10 BovAerae Kai mpooéri mapaoríjos. Pea rò ev 
rols alofQro(s kevóv Ths tmoordoeus kal rip 
xópar ToU eixdros osav moAdfy. Thy ov qv 
oyfpaow troleuevos và m6) oui rois ubóyows 
uduuvw oib«v udriy youuu Tory Tdv Taby- 
gira zò pévov ratrns [rary]? evSedxvuran 

15 5i30ds ovMoyiZecBar, dss o88e rapa rv oynpárwv 
ëxa 73 mácyew aðr) wal dddoodobar. Tots piv 
yàp cópaoi roórom èE črépov oyruaros črepov 
oyua Beyopévoms ráya dv mus åAoiwow Aéyor 
yéyvecta, riv 705 cyfjuaros peraBoX]» duchyopov 


3 Enrdiv Cizensis e corr., Kirchhoff: Čyroñna codd., 
2 tatry del. H-S. 


1 Plctinuo some to bo considoring hors the whole paccago 
dealing with the “third kind” in the Timaeus (470-530) 
rather than any particular part of it. 
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unaffected by the good; but this is the same as being 
totally incapable of being affected. 

12. This is Plato's thought about matter;! he 
does not suppose that its participation was like that in 
which a form becomes present in a substrate and 
gives it shape so that one composite thing comes into 
existence, with form and substrate combined, and so 
to speak mixed up and mutually affected; he wants to 
show that he does not mean this, and how matter 
could remain unaffected and receive the forms, 
looking for an example of participation without 
affection ?—in any other way it would not be easy 
to explain what things precisely, when they are 
present, keep the substrate unaltered, so he raised 
many difficulties in hurrving on to express what he 
wants, and, further, wishing to show the emptiness 
of substantial being in the things of sense and the - 
great area which there is of mere appearance. So 
when he makes it his initial supposition that matter 
by its shapes produces the affections in ensouled 
bodies, he demonstrates its persistence, and enables 
us to conclude that it does not itself experience any 
affection or alteration even from the shapes. For 
one might perhaps say that alteration occurs in 
these bodies which receive one shape after another, 
meaning that the cquivocal term “ alteration” 


> Henry-Schwyzer here keep the MSS (roga. But it 
does not seem to make any sort of reasonable serso to say 
that matter looks for an example of unafected participation, 
whereas it makes excellent sense to say that Plato does; and 
it is easy to see how a scribe could have written fyrotce for 
Syrav under the influence of the immediate'y preceding uévovaa.. 
I therefore, with Kirchhoff and other editors (including Beutler- 
Theiler), printand translate /jróv.. (Dr, Schwyzer now agrees. ) 


_ —— 
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rhe @Motwow evar Mya ris 86 Days obey 
cxlo. dodo ob8¢ péyebos was dv Tus Thy rod 
exdparos dmwooôn capovolar BNolwow dwar nd» 
Spurtpas Myoi; Et cis olv draba 7 répo 
xpovi al rà da due Nyor cQ ed Pow! ry 
Srroreuiévip poder obreos Dyew, ós vopiLerat, ods 
äv domes ety roô Myov. "AMA was ye, el 
jinbe rå de ayńpara åpéorer; "AMY yer BBerew 
di imdbems chs oldv e As dmabelas ral ris olov 
e od rapéyray Soxodons mapovatas. 

“H apdrepov er. meph cis dmafeos abris 
Aewréov 8iddoxorras ds yp} rais ownbeius àv 
Svoudroy èni và mácyew air» dépectar, olov 
drav [Énpawouérm 3 rj» cbriv mepovperny ral 
Sypauvouévny evOypovpevous koi. mù ijs € al ras 
dépos xal Übcros popdas Seyondrm ». Tò yàp 
«ub roy dépus Kul duros popdds Sexoperyy » 
drrapBrdver uv 76 «rupovuéryy Kad Dypowepérp », 
Snot re dv «Q « popdàs Beyopiévqv» ob rò epopha- 
ober airy, GAY elvai cas popdàs ds dofiov, 
Tó Te «muposnévqy» où Kupiws eipfiobar, Gd 
páXXov nip viwopévs* où yàp rà abré mip yiveobar 
kai mupoõolas im GAAov piv yàp cà mupoticBar, 
èv D kal rò mdayeu 6 8° cor) pépos earl Tupòs 


1 Enpcwopérry del. Page, H-S#. 


? Demuuilus, fi. DIK, D9. 
è Timaeus 62D5-5. [Énputvouévi] “* drying up " is a gloss 
on supoupéeqv. 
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includes the sense of “ change of shape "; but, since 
matter has not shape or size, how could one say that 
any sort of presence of shape in it was alteration, 
even using the word in this equivocal sense? 1f, 
then, anyone at this point should quote “ colour by 
convention and other things by convention,” 1 be- 
cause the underlying nature has nothing in the way 
in which it is conventionally supposed to, his quota- 
tion would not be out of place. But how does it have 
the forms, if not even the statement that it has 
them as shapes satisfies us? But Plato's supposition 
al least indicate as clearly as possible the im- 
passibility of matter and the seeming presence in it 
of a kind of phantasms which are not really present. 

We must still make another preliminary point 
about its impassibility, that it is inevitable that we 
should be led by our customary way of speaking to 
suppose thal il is affected, as, for instance, when we 
think of the same matter as being ‘as Plato says] set 
on fire and moistened, and, what follows this “ re- 
ceiving the shapes of air and water.” 2 This phrase 
too, " receiving the shapes of air and water,” takes 
away the force of the “ being set on fire ” and “ mois- 
tened,” and makes clear that in the phrase “ re- 
ceiving shapes " Plato is not speaking of matter itself 
having been shaped but that the shapes are there in 
the way in which they entered it, and that “ being 
set on fire " is not used in its proper sense, but means 
that matter has become fire, for it is not the same 
thing to become fire and to be set on fire; being 
sct on fire is due to the agency of another thing, 
and this also implies being affected; but how could 
that which is itself a part of fire be set on fire? It 
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nôs dv mupciro; Toroôrov yàp dv etn, olov ef nis 
Bid rof yacon röv dvBpulvra Meyou redournreevat, 
el à nõo bud rûs Dns Agyor Kevupnedyan Kai 
poser. mupôoa. "Ert, eè Adyos 6 rpostóv, ms 
dv mupdoee; “H el oyfüua; "AM Tò mwpoi- 
45 pevov úr’ dndot» Sn. Tas ojv $m" dudoty pù 
ds 3E cedure vevopdeoss Hy alle tod podperon, 
oU èv dAMWjAous rà náð éxóvrow, GAL mpàs 
da moicvrcov. "Ap! oiv ópidorépam mowtvrow ; 
“H Barépov firepov rapéyovros pi duyelv. "AAN 
Grav DipeUj 7 oôpa, was ob kal aðr) Bifpryrai ; 
80 Kaè menovôóros èxeivov 20 Dapagotias mâs où xat 
abr) 1G at tobre mabúpori nénovðewv; “H ri 
E A rire S TO AE ET E A 
más didapévros 706 odparos ote čpboprar; "Ert 
Xecréov. ToodvBe yàp. elvat ral uéyebos erar, 7 
83 uy weyéBer odè và. peyébovs náby éyytovectus 
55 kal GXos Bj TE uà cuam. pnõè và cparos 
db yiyreoov. dare cow raPjriy movoto. kl 
oôpa ovyxapelrwoay adr» diva. 
13. "Ext 88 kdkeivo émorfjzat abrods mpoorixes, 
más AMyovat dróyew abriy Tò dlos” ads yàp äv 
Moss rà nepdaBdrra arie enl mérpas dy; 


TuS Voie sad Gay Gide Foni m egg, ide 
Aristotle frequently uses in his discussione of matter and its 
formation: cp. e.g. Physics B.3 194b2 ff. The point which 
Plotinus is making here is the absurdity of thinking of the 
relationship of form and matter in terms of one body 
and acting cn another. 

? Plotinus is clearly arguing here and in the next chapter 
against Pletonisis who quote the Timaeus es an authority for 
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would be the same sort cf thing «s saying that the 
statue took regular walks through the bronze, if 
one said that the fire passed through the metter and, 
besides that, set it on fire! Besides, if what comes to 
matter is a rational forming prineiple, how could it set 
it on fire? Or if it is a shape? But that which is 
set on fire is kindled by what is already a composite 
of both [matter and form]. How, then, is it kindled 
by both if one thing has not come into existence from 
both? Even if one thing has come into existence, 
its two componerts do no: have reciprocal affections 
but a common action on other things. Do they then 
both act? Rather, onc prevents the other from get- 
ting away. But when a body is divided, how is the 
matter not divided too? And when the body is af- 
fected by being divided, how is the matter, too, not 
affected with the very same affection? Now, what 
prevents us by this very same line of argument from 
asserting its destruction, asking how when the body is 
destre oyed the matter is not destroyed too? Besides, 
it must be pointed out that body is quantitatively 
determined and is size, but that which is not size is 
not subject to the affections of size, and in general 
what is not body is not subject to the affections of 
body, so that all those who make ma:ter subject to 
affections must admit also that it is a body.? 

13. But there is this further question which they 
ought to give their minds to, what they mean by 
saying that it tries to escape from form, for how 
could it escape from stones and rocks—things which 


thei view that matter is subject to affections, not against 
Stoies, who were quite certain that matter was a bocy (cp. 
note to ch, 6 above). 
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O2 ydp 8j or pdr deiyew, word Sè pù deiyew 
5dWjoovow, El yàp Poudjoer adris dedyeo Sed ri 
Be del; El Sè dvdywy peves, ob ori dre ode 
èv etBer rivi eorw. "AM, roô p) Tò adrd elðos 
del loyew. ékdoryy ep (yTyTéov viv airiav, kai 
èw ros elow Xov. Hae of» Adyerar 
elbyew; Ñ 7h abris dicet kal dei cobro 88 ri 
10 dy etn Ñ pmPenore adriis eEwrapéviy olros dyav 
rò clBo« iie unòérore Exew: 3) 8 rt xohoovrat 7 
id? airy Jeyouévo oby eovaw 1j 8 óroBoyi) 
kal rOivn yerécews ámáaqs: el yàp tmodoyr) 
kat rebum, 3 8è yéveois do adrfjs, 73 Sè dMorov- 
16 pevov ev vj yevéoen mpó yerécews oboa ety dv 
al mpd dddoudboews: Ñ ve KémoSoyi} » kal Ere «Ù 
mibin» rnpelv & d eorw àrab otoa», xai rò ev Ê 
éyyivápevov Exacrov óavráCerat kal aáAw 
deste» banc «oi gopak elim weh EBpav. 
Kai rò Aeyópevow 30 xa! elÜwvpevov ds vómov 
20 clBàv Adyoiros od «dos Adyer mepl ékctvo, dÀÀà. 
apéroy črepov tyr. Tis oô» obros; "Emeibi 
miv Aeyoudmy radrqy glow odô Bei cae rôv 
Brew, AAN Eeacar eecbevydens rhe r&r rrer 


2 Cp. Timarus 46 
‘holler, not aa Honry-Sokwyzor. 
3 Timueus 49ET-8; but the last word in Plato is tmróAvrarn, 


not eeu. 
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encompass and coulain il? They will not, certainly, 
assert that it tries to escape at some times and not at 
others. For if it tries to escape by its own wish. why 
does it not always do it? But if it remains by 


necessity, there is never a time when it is not in > 
some form, But, then, we must try to find the reason 


why each matter does not always have the same form 
but is rather in the [always different] forms which 
enter into it. In what way, then, is it said to “ try 
toescape ”?1 By its own nature, and always, But 
what can this mean except that it never departs from 
itself and has the form in such a way that it never 
has it? On any other interpretation they will be 
able to do nothing with the phrase which they them- 
selves use. " The receptacle and nurse of all 
becoming.” 2? For if i: is receptacle and rurse, be- 
coming is other than it, but that which is altered is in 
becoming, so matter would be existent before be- 
coming, and before alteration; ard the words “ re- 
ceptacle " and also " nurse " imply its maintenance 
in the state in which it is free from affections; 
and so does “ that in which each thing appears on its 
entrance, and again goes ant from it" 3 and the 
statements that it is " space " and “seat.” 4 And 
the statement which has deen criticised as speaking 
of a '' place of the forms ” 5 does not mean an af 
fection of the substrate, hut is trying to find another 
way [of participation]. What is this way, then? 
Since this nature of which we are speaking must not 
be any real thing, but must have escaped altogether 
from the reality of real beings, and he a'tagethev 


4 Cp. Timaeus 52A8-B1. 
? Cp. Timaeus 5254-5. 
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oùolav raè mdrr Exedy dye ydp éretva Kal 
vrus iiec debi B airy 49 dré , 
25 da hewonean adrie du mye cumpla —dvdyim 
abrlv ph pdvov rv bvrwy d$exrov elvai, ae 
nad, et ro pimpa, abrdv, wal aoii Epoipay els 
oixelwow era. Odrw yàp av érépa mávry Ñ 
elüdz TL eicowoauéy per exetvov Žo yevouevn 
anddece 76 érépa elva kai yip, mdvrow, xal 
30 obSerds (rov očy 1 broSoy}. “ANAL Set xol edoudy- 
Twv iy abriv wevew Kal eévdvrwy maj, tva, xal 
eioi me dei cis airiy Wal ely. Elvewt Sh à 
elotiv cidwhov dv Kai els orc GAnBwér otr EXnOEs. 
^Ap' or ddnOas; Kol ras, Q ppdapds ódjus 
Arjlelas perdyeer Sed TÒ de0Bos drvar; "Apa otv 
Pevdds eis fedos ipyeras ob mupasjowv 
35 piverau olov ral ds rò kérowrpov, ci ópQro! rà 
eBura röv dvopupévaw ral dus evoph didva; 
Kai yap ef évraüla dvéħois và Sura, oŭðèv àv 
obdee ypdvov darein vv viv v alobyrQ ópoué- 
wov. Td uiv olv ráronrpov èvraôla Kol add 
[2v]3. dp@eau ert ydp wat ated dde me dest 82 
49 obd& elos dv ejrÓ pèv ovy ópürav čðet yàp 
airs npócepov Kal? avrò SpdoBa- add roroôrév 
1 Srov oly Kirchhoff, H-S?: óroroñv codd. 


2 el poro H-S: éwpóro codd. 
* dparac Vitringa, H-5: &opêra: codd. 


1 The English hore is intended to represent the probable 
general sense: the text is obseure and uncertain. Theiler 
wishes to delete the MSS évopdro (H-S el doĝo) and, (follow- 
ing E, R. Dodds, Select Passages Illustrating Neoplatoniem 30) 
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different—for Uhose real beings are rational principles 
and really real -it is necessary for it by this difference 
to guard its own proper self-preservation: itis neces- 
sary for it not only to be irreceptive of reel beings 
but as well, if there is [in it] some imitation of them, 
to have no share in it which will really make it its 
own. In this way it would be altogether different; 
otherwise, if it took any form to itsclf it would in 
conjunction with it become something else and would 
cease to be different and space for all things, and the 
ceptacle of absolutely everything. But it mnst re- 
main the same when the forms come into it and stay 
unaffected when they leave it, so thet something may 
always be coming into it and leaving it. So cer- 
tainly what comes into it comes as a phantaem, 1m- 
true into the untrue. Does it, then, truly come? 
How could it, to that which is utterly forbidden to 
have any part in truth because it is falehood ? 
Does it, then, come falsely into falsehand, and is 
what happens very much like the way in which the 
images of the faces seen in a mirror are perceived 
there as long as people look into it?! For if here 
below yon tanok away the real heings, none of the 
things which we now see in the world perceived by 
the senses would ever at any time appear. Here, 
certainly, the mirror itself is seen, for il, loo, is a 
form: but in the ease of matter, since it ie in na wa 

a form, it is not itself seen, for [if it was] it would 
have to be seen by itself, before the forms come to it; 
but what happens to it is like the way in which 


to read eunpilermy for uopayiéscov: these corrections would make 
the text rather easier to understand, but cannot be regarded 
as certain, 
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Ti ade, olov kal ó dip dewriobels ddavifs dor. 


kal róre, ör kal dvev rob fwriobijvar oy éuipáro. 


"T'adrg od cà wey ev Tos karórrpows ob marederat 
elvai 3) Frrov, Šri para: ò by & don kal péver 
pir Ades rà BE atin OEE ag hy iie 
Spires adr} cire čyovoc odre dvev deba, El 
Bé ye dj» pevew và dp? Gv mAnposrae rà rdrortpa 
Kai abrà pi) čwpâro, oùr dv ji) evar ddnBwd 
morfOy mù evopdpeva, El uiv olv gore me & 
roi karénrpois, Kai ev rjj Bq otrw rà alobyrà 
loe e BE lp. Ren Sela BS dud. decd 
dardov abecBau ext rûs es adricapdrous fs 
davrdaens rip tov óvruv ónóoraow, Fs Ta pèv 
rra Byres deb perarapBdree, và 82 pù vra yr} 
Bvrws, emeinep où Set obras Oye. airà ws Lyev 
av 708 čvrus pù dyt08, eÈ Ñv adrd, 

14. Tí of; My oðoqs oüBiv jméorg dv; “H 
osè eo rarónrspov ph jvros i] twos sowérov. 
Tò yàp èv érépw meduxós yiveoðat exetvou uù 
óvros oúk dy yévovro* roUro yàp Pins clcóvos Tò 
èv érépw. El wer ydp ri danjer dnd rv motodvrow, 
kai dvev 706 ev érépp Ñe dv. "Evel òè pever 


enva, cl eudarractizeran èv dy, B rò dO 
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the air is invisible even when it is illuminated, be- 
cause it was unseen without the illumination. So in 
this way the images in mirrors are not believed or are 
less believed to be real, because that in which they 
are is seen, and it remains but they go away; but in 
matter, it itself is not seen either when it has the 
images or without them, But if it was possible for 
the images with which the mirrors are filled to re- 
main, and the mirrors themselves were not seen, we 
should not disbelieve tha: thereflectionsseen in mirrors 
were real. If, then, there realy is some:hing in 
mirrors, let there really be objects cf sense in matter 
in the same way; but if there is not, but only appears 
to be something, then we must admit, too, that things 
only appear on matter, and make the reason for their 
appearance the existence of the real beings, an 
existence in which the real beings always really 
participate, but the beings which are not real, not 
really; since they cannot be in the same slale as 
they would be if real beings did not really exist and 
they did. 

14, Well, then, if matter did not exist, would 
nothing come into existence? No, and there would 
be no image, either, if a mirror or something of the 
sort did not exist. Tor that whose nalure is Lo come 
into existence in something else would not come into 
existence if that something else did not exist, for 
this is the nature of an image, being in something 
else, If, of course, something came away from the 
productive powers, it would exist without being in 
something cbe, But since these remain unmoved, 
if an image of them is going tc appear in another 
thing, the other thing must exist, offering a base to 
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llópo ovyytveoüu. où 7@ övre Opotvrós dor. 
cvyylvectos o88¢ cà. kópo, dM Tun mpdypurre 
edunydiw todo i4 dor rfj copie rod fav 
cdowares. Emel yàp ov oft re rod foros mdv 
pù poréxcw 8 ru mep mooo» te d» adro lores 
20 —atrn yàp duros pois (eis? TÀ ðvra rrotetv—16 
88 dvr p dv duucrov 7G vru, Jadua à xpo 
ylyrerat, mas pj peréxov peréya, Kai mos olov 
raph ris yerncoews ëyer re kaímep Tjj abrod 
[A pev olov odola d&warobv. "AzoNoÜá- 
25 vee oóv de dv dvo dicens aor pi ‘as ô EAofev àv, 
olov axed dzó rémauv Aclwy xol ópaAQw: dre pi 
péva ext, oír wai èpavráoby ère? ràreibev 


? degot Harder, H-S: drat codd. 
2 Cae) Harder, HS! 


? The interpretation of the beggar-wonan Poverly in 
Platn’s myth of the birch of Love (Symposium 203B È) as 
matier i» prePletinian (see note to ch, & of IIl. 5 [B]). 
Plotinus uses it differently in different places to suit his philo- 
foplieal purprses In his fulllergth interpretation of the 
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that which does not come to it; this other thing b; 
its presence and its self-assertion and a kind of beg- 


ging and its poverty makes a sort of violent attempt 
to grasp, and is chéated by not grasping, so that its 
poverty may remain and it may be always begging. 
For since it is a rapacious thing, the myth makes it a 
beggar woman to show its nature, that it is destitute 
of the good. And the beggar does not ask for what 
the giver has but is satisfied with what he gets, so 
that Pus too, shows that what is imaged in matter is 
cr [than reel being]. And the name | Poverty] 
sfied. And by its union 
“ Resource " Plato makes clear that it is not 
united with real being or with plenitude but with a 
resourceful thing, that is, vith the cleverness of the 
apparition. For, since it is impossible for anything 
whatever, which in any sort of way exists outside it, 
to have allogether no ‘share in being—for this is the 
nature of being, to work on beings—ané since, on the 
other hand, the altogether non-existent cannot com- 
bine with being, what happens is a wonder; how does 
the non-participant participate, and how does it have 
something as if from being next door, although by 
ils uwn nature it is incapable of being, so to speak, 
stuck on to it? What it might kave grasped, then, 
slips away from it as if from an alien nature, like an 
echo from smooth flat surfaces; because it does not 
stay there, by this very fact the illusion is created that 


myth in III. 5. 8-9, Poverty is intelligible matter. Here, and 
in the verbal allusion (zpoozizet) to the myth at I. 8 [51] 14. 35, 
she is the matter of the sense-werld — "The idea that the nama 
Tdpos (Resource) indicates something tricky, illusory, phan- 
tasmal, occurs only here. 
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1 qpócoBov Creuzer, E- 


Tpóoðov codd. 
2 dMorpla Kirchhoff, H- 


: dMorpicu xy: áMorpovuó, Q. 


? This ‘s a striking exariple of the way in which Plotinue 
suggests tae truensture and relationship of immaterial realities 
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it is there and comes from there. But i? matter 
really was participant and received being in the way 
one thinks it does, what came to it would be swallowed 
and sink into it, But as things are, it is apparent 
that it is not swallowed but matter remains the same 
and receives nothing, but checks the approach as a 
repellent base and a receptacle for the things which 
come to the same point and there mingle; it is like 
the polished objects which people set agains: the sun 
when they want to get fire (and they fill some of them 
with water), so that the ray. being hindered by the 
resistance within, may not pass through, but be con- 
cenirated on the outside. So matter becomes in this 
way the cause of coming into being, and the things 
that are constructed in it are constructed in this way. 

15. In the case of the things which collect around 
them the fire from the sun, since they receive the 
lighting up which occurs around them from a per- 
ceptible fire, they themselves have the property of 
being perceptible: therefore it is clear, too, that the 
rays which come together on them are outside them 
and next and close to them, and touch them, and 
there are two edges: but the formative principle on 
matter is outside in a different way. The difference 
of its nature is enough, with no need of a pair cf edges; 
but it is, rather, completely incompatible with any 
sort of edge.! and owes its freedom from mixinre with 
matter to the difference of its being and its having no 
sort of kinship with it; and this is the reason why 
matter remains by itself, that neither does that which 


by taking an analogy from she material world and “ demat- 
erialising ” it; cp. the remarkable use of this method to 
describe spiritual omniprosence in VI. 4 [22] 7. 
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1 4 del. Kirchhoff, H-8*.. 
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enters il gel anything fromit, nor does it get anything 
from what comes into it; but it is like what happens 
with opinions and mental pictures in the soul, which 
are not blended with it, but each one goes away 
again, as being what it is alone, carrying nothing off 
with it and leaving nothing behind, because it was 
aot mixed with soul; and being outside does not 
mean that the form rests upon the matter, and that 
upon which it is, is not visibly other, but reason de- 
clares that it is. Now in the soul the mental picture 
is a phantasm, while the nature of the soul is rot 
phentasmal; and although the mental picture in 
many ways seems Lo lead the soul and take it wherever 
it wants to, the soul none the less uses it as if it was 
matter or something like it. and certainly the mental 
picture does not conceal it, since it is often expelled 
by the activities springing from it, and it does not, 
even if it comes with all its pictorial power, make the 
soul to be completely concealed and to appezr in any 
way to be the picture itself, for the soul has in it 
activities ard rational principles whieh are in ap- 
position, with which it repels the things which at- 
tack it. But matter—for i: is much weaker, as far as 
any exercise of power goes, than soul, and has none 
of the things that exist, neither 2 true one nor a 
falsity which is relly its own—has nothing by means 
of which it can appear since it is destitution of every- 
thing, but it becomes the cause for other things of 
their appearing but is not even able to say “ Here I 
am”; but if some deep research should discover it 
and distinguish it from other existing things [it 
would appear] that it is something abandoncd by all 
existing things and by the things which come after 
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1 aiv maior Creuzer: oprao codd. 
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them that seem to exist, dragged into all things and 
corresponding to them as far as seeming goes, and 
again not [really] corresponding. 

16. And further, when some rational formative 
principle comes upon it and brings it to the size which 
the principle itself wishes, il makes it a size by im- - 
posing the size from itself on matter, which is not the 
size and does not in this way become it; for [if it 
did] the size imposed on it would be [real] magnitude, 
If, then, one were to take away this form, what under- 
lies it neither is any longer nor appears a thing of 
size, bul if the thing of size which came to be was a 
man or a horse, and with the horse the size of the 
horse came upon the matter, when the horse goes 
away its size goes too. But if someone were to say 
that the basis of the horse is a mass of a certain size, 
and the size remains, our answer is that what remeins 
in the matter is not the size of the horse but the size 
of the mass. If, then, this mass is fire or earth, when 
the fire goes away the size of fire (or of earth) goes 
away too. So, then, matter will not profit by either 
shape or size; otherwise it will not be something else 
after being fire, but will remain fire while becoming 
something which is not fire. Since, even now, when 
matter, as it'seems, has become so great tha: it is the 
size of this universe, if the heaven and all within it 
had a stop, with all these the magnitude, all of it, 
would go away from matter and, obviously, all the 
other qualities as well, and matter would be left 
what it was and keep none of the qualifications which 
previously existed in it. Certainly, in the things 
which have the property of being affected by the 
presence of certain other things, even when those 
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1 G\Ad. . . ebar del, Kirchhoff, H-S. 


1 The words bracketed hare in the Greek text are a repetition 
of ch. 13. 26 27: they dono’ fit here, and are omitted in the 


trandation. 
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other things have gone away there is something still 
remaining in the things which have received them; 
but in things which are noi affected there is nothing 
any more, in the air, for instance, when light has been 
initand gone away. But suppose scmeone wondered 
how, without having magnitude, matter could be a size 
—well, how, without having heat, willitbehot? For 
certainly it is not the same thing for it to cxist and to 
exist in magnitude, granted that magnitude is im- 
material, just as shape is immaterial, And if we are 
to keep matter as matter. it will be all things [only] 
by participation; but magnitude, too, is one cf all the 
things it will be. So, then, in composite bodies 
magnitude is present along with their other deter- 
minations (certainly not separated from them) 
magnitude, too, is included in the definition of body ; 
but in matter not even this non-separated magnitude 
is present, for it is not a body. 

17. Nor. again, willit be absolute magnitude. For 
magnitude is a form but not something receptive; 
and magnitude is something which is by itself) and 
not magnitude in this particular relation. But since, 
while it is at rest in intellect or in sonl, it wants to he 
lars it gives to the things which, in a way, want to 
imitate it by an aspiration for it or a movement 
towards it the ability to insert their affection into 
something else. So, then, size, rmning an in ite 
image-maxing progression, and making the littleness 
of matter run with it towards this very size, hes made 


? Cp. the account of the origin of time in IIL. 7 [45] 11. 20 ff. 
These two chapters show very well Plotirus's dynamic con- 
ception of form. Even so abstract (to or way of thinking) 
a form as that of size io for him a living active reality. 
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it by extension, though it is not filled, appear to bè 
large. For this is wha! false size is, when, because 
it does not possess raal cize, being stretched out to 
wards it, it is extended by the. stretching out. For, 


. since all real beings produce upon other things, or the 


other thing, a mirroring of themselves, as each one 
of the beings that act had size, in that way the totality 
of them had size. So the size of each individual 
forming principle which is the consequence of its 
distinctive character, of a horse, for instance, or 
anything else, came together, and also absolute 
size; and matter as a whole became a size, illu- 
mined by absolute size, and each part o? it be- 
came a particular size; and all the sizes appeared 
together, from the whole form, to which ihe size 
belonged, and from each individual [partial] form; 
and it was as if extended to the whole form and all 
the forms, and was compelled to be this size in form 
and in bulk, in co far as the powcr [of form] made 
what was nothing in itself to be everything, as, then, 
by the very fact of appearing the colour which comes 
from that which is not colour, and the quality here 
which comes from that which is not quality, have a 
name which is the same as and derives from their 
intelligible principles, so also magnitude comes from 
that which is not magnitude, or [only] has the same 
name, since those [form appearances in matter] pre- 
sent themselves to our contemplation in the middle 
between matter itself and form itself. They appear 
because they come from the higher world, but their 
appearance is fabe because that in which Uey 
appear does not exist, Individual things acquire 
magnitude by beiug drawn ou: by the power of the 
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forms which are visible in matter and make a place for 
themselves, and they are drawn out to everything 
without violence because the universe exists by mat- 
ter, Each form draws cut by its own power which it 
has; and it has it from the higher world. And that 


which makes matter large (as it scems) comes from 
the imaging in it of size, and that which is imaged 
in it is size in this world; and the matter on which it 


too, by means of something 
become the opposite is not that either, for if it was it 
would be static, 

18. Suppose that someone had a thought of size, 
if his thought had power not only to exist in itself 
bul was laken oulside, so to speak, by its power, it 
would take hold of a nature which did not exist in the 
thinker, and had no form and no trace of size, or of 
anything else either. What, then, would it make 
with this power? Not a horse or an ox; others will 
make these. Since it comes from a father of size, 
Vie other thing cannot attain to size but will have it 
imaged in it. Certainly, for a thing which has not 
the good fortune to he so well endowed with size as 
to be a size itself, what is left is to appear to have 
size in its parts as much as is possible for it, But this 
means noz being deficient, and not being scattered 
all over the place, and having related parts in itself, 
and not falling short in anything. Tor the image 
of size, since it is an image of size, cannot endure to be 
equal still in a small mass, but in proportion as it 
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aspires to the hopo of reaching [rca] size, it advances 
as far as it ean with that which runs along with it and 
cannot be left behind, and gives size to that which 
has not got it and does not appear to have it, and to 
the size which appears in mass. But matter, all the 
same, keeps its own nature and makes use of this 
size as a kind of garment, which it put on when it, 
ran with it as the size in its course led it along; but 
if what put this garment on takes it of, matter re- 
mains again the same as it is of itself, or the size which 
the form present to it makes it. Now the soul 
which holds the forms of real beings, and is itself, 
too, a form, holds them all gathered togetàer, and 
each individual form is gathered together in itself; 
and when it sees the forms of things perceived by the 
senses as it were turning back towards it and ap- 
proaching it, it does not endure to receive them with 
their multiplicity, but sees them stripped of their 
mass; for it cannot become anything else than what 
itis. But matter, which has no resistance, for it has 
no activity, but is a shadow, waits passively to endure 
whatever that which acts upon it wishes. So there- 
fore, both that which proceeds from the rational 
principle in the higher world has already a trace of 
what is going Lo come into be Tor whe 
principle is moved in a sort of picture 
nation, either the movement which comes from it is a 
division, or, if it did remain one and the same, it 
would not be moved, but stay as it was; end matter, 
too, is not able to harbour all things gathered 


+ 1 adopt here with Beutler-Theiler ard cther editors the 
reading #, which seems to me to give a better sense: Henry- 
Schwyzer profer #. 
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1 kparyðéra Harder, H-$?: xpabéra codd. 


\ Kor the contrast here between soul which contains all 
forms non-spatially and so undivided and matter, which must 
mexoseariy Tecetve them as dimensional aud divided, ep. Il. 
4 [12] 11. 15 f. 

? Gp. Timaeus 52B4. 
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togcther, as soul is; if it could, it would belong to the 
higher world; it must certainly receive all things, but 
not receive them undivided! It must then, since 
it is a place for all things? come to all of them itself 
and meet them and be sufficient for every dimension, 
because it is not itself captured by dimension but 
lies open to that which is going to come to it. How, 
then, when one particular form enters it, does it not 
hinder the others, which cannot be [present in it] 
one upon another? The answer is that there is no 
first form, unless perhaps it is the form of the uni- 
verse, so that all forms will be present together, and 
each individual one in its own pact, for the matter 
of a living thing is divided along with the division 
of the living thing; ? otherwise, there would be noth- 
ing besides the forming principle. 

19. The forms which enter into matter as their 
“ mother ” ê do it no wrong, nor again do they do it 
any good. Their blows are not for it, but for cach 
other, because their powers are directed towards 
their opposites, not their substrates (unless one con- 
siders these as included with the entering forms), 
for cold puts a stop to heat and white to black, or 
they are mixed together and make another quality 
oui of themselves. The things which are affected, 
then, are the things which are overcome, and their 
being affected consists in their not being what they 


? The universe is, of course, for Ploünus a single living 
organism, so this is not a mere anslogy. 

3 Cp. Timaeus 50D3 and 5144-5.  Plotinus has to accept. 
the name “ muther " on the autho-ily of Plato, but finds it an 
embarrassing one, as it conflicts with his conviction of the 
essential barrenness of matter, and dees his best to explain it 


away; see below, 
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dv rots upd yous Sè af pv melse mpl TÈ odpara 
xarà ris zouirqras kal rds Suvdpets rds erurrap- 
xoteas ris aNouboews ywopdrs, Mopdver 32 
ray cvordocwr i| cvwovod» 4j ueranbeudvor 
mapà mj» xarà glow odoraow tà piv mdðn ev 
role odao, rate 88 yuyats af ydoes ove 
vais rv abobporépum* ef 88 ph, où yurdoxover. 
H Mode pére  oUMv yàp medBdiras piv 
mrérovÜe roô iypoó, roô SÈ Depo émeMvros- 
08 ydp ir obre pOor adri odre dA rpur sore 
porofv. "Qore oücaórepov ari ý ÚmoðoxÀ kal 
rudy d 3è uýrnp olov epnrar odSe yàp 
adrn yee. "ANY èoikaot pnrépa abri Myew 
öoor xal rhv pnrépa rdéw ÖNS mpós rà yevvóueva 
d£oüsw dyew, ds ónoðeyouérs pdvov, odótv 8è 
eis rà yevvópeva 8iSodons: émel kal doov oôpa 
tot yusudou Qe ris apogis: Bet Swao- i 
bairnp Tt TQ. yerrapéry, o) kab ücov in, GAX 
Sri kai elios* pvo yàp 75 eldos yóvipov, ý 8 
Exépa dows dycvos. “Ober, oluan, kal of náa 
coóol gworuüs Kol év rederais adurrdpevoe 
“Epp uv mowo rèv dpyatov rò riş yevécemg 
dpyavov del éyovra mpós épyacíav òv yevvðvra 
uà ev uludfuee OioOvres elus iv. vuyrdy Myov, 


is view was current in Greece in the 5th century s.i 
it vas held by Anaxagoras and others (Aristotle De Gen. An. 
$4). Acschylus makes Apolo bring ib forward in 
defence o? Orestes (Lumenides 658-661). Aristotle himself 
acepted it with some refinements and modifications (perhaps 
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were. And in beings endowed with soul the af- 
fections are in their bodies, when alteration takes 
place according to théir qualities and immanent 
powers; and When the unions of their constituent 
parts are dissolved, or when they come together, or 
are changed against their natural constitulion, il is 
only knowledge of the more extreme changes which , 
aches their associated souls; if the changes are not 
extreme, they know nothing of them. But matter 
abides, for it was affected in no way when the cold 
went away and the heat came to it; for neither of 
them was in friendly association with it or alien to it. 
So that “ receptacle " and “ nurse ” are more proper 
terms forit; but" mother" is only used in a manner of. 
speaking, for matter itself brings forth nothing. But 
those people seem to call it “ mother ” who claim 
that the mother holds the position of matter in re- 
spect to lier children, in tha: she only receives [the 
seed] and contributes nothing to the children! since 
all the body cf the child which is barn, too, comes 
from the food. Bu: if the mother does contribute 
something to the child, it is net in so far as she is 
matter, but because she is also form, for only form 
can produce offspring, but the other nature is sterile. 
It was for this reason, I think, that the ancient sages, 
speaking in riddles secretly and in the mystery rites, 
make the ancient Hermes always have the organ of 
generation ready for its work, revealing thet the 
intelligible formative principle is the generator of the 
things in the sense-world, but revealing, too, the 


alluded. to by Plotinus in the next sentence): ep. D? Gen. An. 
A20 729a10 tt., with A, L. Peck’s comments in the insroduction 
to his Loeb edition, p. xi ff 
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rò 86 dyovov cis thys pevodons rò abré del à 
ray rept odriv dyóvow 8 oüvres. Myrépa yàp 

20 mdoern mosjcavrcs, Su By atrme Pmauitonat edv 
xarà và Smorclucrov dpr Aaffvres Kal čvopa 
Toro veros, Tva Bydotev 8 Boddovrar, à mpds 
riy prépa od Sporov mdvry èðelcvvoðu Morres, 
Tos dens ó roómos Bovlopdvors dxpiBdor<pow 

35 Aofet kal pur) emmodfs Cyrodo máppcev per, 
dps 86 de etvarro, tvcüclfavro ús dyovós re 
Kai obdé mávry gos, GARG vocoUrov pév OArvs, 
Soov orobdtacÜa,, čoov Bà yewáv obuéri, 70 Tò 
apis atriy xeyopokis mpós ale» pire 08v 
eheu pofre yards Shvaba, àmorerpnyvon BP 

40 nárys ris Tod yevváv Bwdpeos, Ñ pow Dudpyet 
1 pdvorre dppere. 


1 This allegorica] interpretation of the ithyphallio Hermes 
is Stoic in origin, thouga, as always, Plotinus adapts it to his 
own philosophical system: for tae original Stoic form, ep. 
Comutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, p. 23, 16-22 
Tang. The allegorical interpretation of the sunuchs who sur- 
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sterility of matter which always remains the same 
through the eunuchs who accompany her [the Great 
Mother]? For when they make matter the mother of 
all things, they apply this title to it taking it in the 
sense of the principle which has the function of sub- 
strale; Uey give il Unis name in order to declare what 
ishing to make matter in every way 
ly like the mother; to those who want to know 
more accurately in what way [it is a mother] and do 
not make a merely superficial investigation, they 
show, by a far-fetched analogy, but all the same as 
best they could, that matter is sterile and not in 
every way female but only female as far as receiving 
goes, but no longer when it comes to generation; 
they show this by making that which approaches it 
neither female nor able to generate, but cut off from 
all power of generation, which only that which re- 
mains male has, 


rourd the Great Mother given here seems to have no parallel 

(Up. Lucretius IT. 614—617 aad Augustine De Civitate Dei VII. 

chs, 24-25 for other interpretations). It is so fer-fetehed 

(as Plotinus admits, cp. 1. 36 below; and so exactly alapted to 

Plotinus’s own distinctive doctrine of she absolute sterility of 
tha: ft may well be his own inven’ 
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Introductory Note 


Tms treatise is No. 45 in Porphyry’s chronological order. 
It is one of the two major Ciscussions of time in the 
surviving works of ancient philosophers, the other being 
d by Arist itle (Physics IV. 10-14. 217b-224a) which 
dn cha. 9 and 12-1 There do not ser 
fo bare len any changes or developments of great im- 
portance in philosophical thought about time between 
Aristotle aud Plotinus. Though Stoic and Epicurean 
views are dealt with in the critical par: of the treatise (chs. 

7-10), Plotinus is mainly concerned with ways of thinking 
about time which were already current in the early Aca: 
demy, which linked Lime very closely with the movement 
of the heavens, and with Aristotle's view of time as the 
number or measure of motion. 

As a Platonist, Plotinus bases his discussion of eternity 
and time on the passage of the Timaeus (37D-38B) where 
Plato speaks of the making of time as a “ moving image of 
oternity.” It is this conception of time as the image of 
eternity which is the starting-point of his own thought 
about both. They are for him essentially two kinds of 
life, the life of the divine Intellect end the life of Soul. In 
the first part of the treatise (chs. 1-6) he develops his pro- 
found conception of eternity as " the Jite which belongs to 
that which exists and is in being, all together and full, 
completely without extension or interval ” (ch. 3. 36-38), 
which deeply influenced Christian patristic anc medieval 
thought: op. tho olacsical definition of Bootkius, intor 
minabilis vilae tota simul et perjecta possessio (Le Consola» 
tione Philosophiae V. Prosa 8). And in ch. 11, one of his 
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liveliest and mest original passages of philosophical ex- 
position, after criticising the views of his predecessors on 
receding chaptors, he explains his own idea of 
iv ay che life of We soul in muvcuieal. This coruuuly 
influenced tke thought cf St. Augustine on t 
especially Confessions XI. 14-28), though the two differ 
in accordance with their different conceptions of soul. The 
later Neoplatonisfa are farther removed from Platirus 
than the Christians orc in their conceptions of otcmity and 
time, because of their insistence on making both into sub- 
stantive principles, divine beings with their own proper 
places in the hierarchy of reality (ep. Proclus, Elements of 
Theology Prop. 53, with the commentary of E. K. Dodds). 


Synopsis 


The starting-point of oar thought about etemity and 
time is our own experience of both; but wher, we concen- 
trato on this and try to arrive a5 full understanding of it 
we moct diffeultios which can be cleared up by a close 
end discriminating study of the opinions of the ancient 
philosophers. We will begin wilh eemily uf which vine 
is the image, thouga it would be possible also to go the 
other way, from image to archotype (ch. 1). What is 
eternity? Not the intelligible universo itself, nor the 
rest in it (ch. 2). Ib is the lize of that which exists com- 
pletely and simultaneously, without before and after 
(ch. 3) Etemity and the wholeness of real being; 
curation and movement ir. time are essential to the exis- 
tene» of things which come into being (ch. 4). We con- 
template eternity by the eternal in ourselves; i6 Is the self- 
manifestation of divinity, a total life (ch. 5). Eternity 
and unity; it is the life of real being around the One; 
“ always existing ” really means “ truly existing”; that 
which evists in time is deficient. in existence (^h. 6). We 
are in some way both in eternity and in time. What is 
time? Classification of the accourts of ozrlier philosophers: 
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(i) time is movement, (ii) it is what is moved, (ii) it is 
something belonging to movement (ch. 7). Refutation of 
(i)and (i); time cannot be either all movement, or ordered 
muyemend or the particular oideied inoveurent of the 
sphere of heaven, nor can it be the sphere itself. Refuta- 
tion of the Stoic form of (iii); time cannot be the distance 
covered by any movement, the movement of tke universe 
included (ch. 8). Refutation of the Aristotelian form of 
(iii); time cannot be the number or measure of movement 
(ch. 9). Brief refutation of the Epieurean form of (iii); 
time cannot be an accompaniment of movement (ch. 10). 
Plotinus’s own view of the origin and nature of time; it 
is the lif» of the soul in the restless movement from one 
thing to another which characterises it when it separates 
itself from the quiet unity cf Intellect; the universe is in 
time because soul has put itself into time (ch. 11). 1f 
amil trrnad hack altogether to the intelligible worldand ite 
eternity, time would have a stop. How we measure time 
by regular recurrences in the movements of the universe. 
How time and the movement of the universe in different 
ways measure cach other (ch. 12). ‘The universe is in time 
and shows time; the Aristotelian have got the relationship 
the wrong way round, Superiority of Plato’s account, 
understood as meaning that time is the life of sou (ch. 13). 
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1. Tov alôva xal ade ypóvov Žrepov \éyovres 
Exdrepov elvat kal cov per mepi c)» ålbiov cvor 
gow, viv Bà xpávow mepi 76 yurdperor xal rdBe 
rò may, adráBev yey wal diomep rais ris ewolas 

8 Ripsuerdoses Spill Nate oye ri rap? drois wepi 
abrdv & rais puyats yew mdÜos voultoptev 
Réyovrés re del kai nap’ dnavra óvopátovres. 
Tlepeperos pup els emloracw ajrv tear kal 
olov éyyüs mpoceAleiv médw a) cals yvópos 
dmepovres tis Tév naur dmoddoes «epi 

10 abriy dddos das, rdya 86 Kal Xs rùs obras 
Jafidvres én} rovrov dvamavaduevot xal atbrapkec 
voplouvres, ei éyowev epuryOerres rò Boxobv 
exelvors Myew, dyamfoarres dnaħarrópeða 700 
Ure» in. mepi adrav. Evpnecvar piv olv rwas 
7» dpyutew kal puxaplor gdoaspwv Tò ddnbes 

15 Bet vopitew" rives 8° of ruydvres jdduora, xal râs 
dv al div ovveas epi Tovrew yévovro, èmoré- 
paca: mpoorer, Kal mpórepov mept 700 aldvos 


+ This passege gives a clearer idea of Plotinus’s way of 
philosophising than any other in the Znneuds. He stats by 
esting on his own experience ard trying to clarify it. In 
doing thio hio rocpoct for tradition loads him naturally to seck 
help from the ancien» philosophers, but lie is never sadsfied 
simply to repeat their statements; they are for him helps to 
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1, Eternity and time, we sey, are two different 
things, the one belonging to the sphere of the nature 
which lasts for ever, the other to that of becoming 
and of this universe; and at once, and as if by a fairly 
continuous application of our concept of them, we 
think that we have a clear and distinct experience of 
them in our own souls, as we are always speaking of 
them and using their names on every occasion., Of 
course, when we try to concentrate on them and, so 
to speak, to get close to them, we find again that our 
thought runs into difficulties; we consider the state- 
ments of the ancient philosophers about them, who 
differ onc from the other, and perhaps also different 
interpretations of the same statements, and we set 
our minds at rest about them and think it sufficient 
if we are able, when we are asked, to state the opinion 
of the ancients, and so we are satisfied to be freed 
from the need of further research about them. Now 
we must consider that some of the blessed philoso- 
phers of ancient times have found out the truth; 
but it is proper to investigate which of them have 
attained it most completely, and how we too could 
reach an understanding about these things. And 
first we should enquire about eternity, what sort of 


further reflection leading to clearer understandmg. 1i is, of 
course, Plato, here and elsewhere, who has “‘attained the 
truth most completely ” (1. 15). 
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grey, ri nore vopiLovcw. elvat adróv. of črepov 


ol ypdeou tlbies ebay! oanldaus ydg vod 
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svp» slep Kab ydp) ad tod tiri p Mie 


Zoyov wés, duve, mepl roô ypívov. "Eme yàp 
veprórorór vw riv uidve ebu puvrağópeðu rat 
vooüuev, oquwórwrov ÔÈ TÒ THs vowrfs discos, 
xal odi čan cireiv Š rv vepvórepov ómorepovoür— 
rot 8' enéxewa ob coUro Kuryyopytéor—sis 
rairdy dv ns obrw covdyor. Kal yàp od d ve 
xócuos ó vorrós ö re aliby qepirid, upw Kai 
cÓ» abrOv. AM? Grav th Erepa èv Ourdpw 
Myoner—é TÔ alGvi—xetoIar, xal rov Tò 
uddvev warjyopdpev abrGv- ý pé ydp, duse 
rot mupadelyparos dioi éréyyarev odca. aidvos, 
—áàMo ròv alva rdw að, Myouev, evar pévror 


2 Cp, Plato, Timaeus 37D7. 
2 The Pythogoreans: op. Aristotle, Physics A 10. 218b1-2, 
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thing those who make it different from time consider 
it to be, for when we lnow that which ho the 
position of archetype, it will perhaps become clear 
how it is with its image, which the philosophers say 
time is! But if someone, before contemplating 
eternity, should form a picture in his mind of what 
time is, it would be possible for him, too, to go from 
this world to the other by recollection and con- 
template that of which time is a likeness, if time really 
has a likeness to eternity. 

2. What sort of thing, then, ought we to «ay that 
eternity is? Should we say that it is the intelligible 
substance itself, as if one were tc say that time is 
the whole heaven and universal order? For, so 
people say. some philosophers have held jnet thie 
inion about time.? For, since we picture and think 
of eternity as something most majestic, and the 
highest degree of majesty belongs to the intelligible 
nature, and it is impossible to mention anything at 
all which is more majestic—not even majesly can be 
predicated of that which lies beyond it—one could 
in this way come to the conclusion that etemity and 
the intelligible nature are one and the same. Then, 
again, the intelligible universe and eternity are 
both inclusive, and include the same things. But 
when we say that one set of things [the intelligible 
realities] lies in the other—in eternity—and when we 
predicate eternal existence of the intelligible reali- 
ties—for, Plato says, the nature of the archetype was 
eternal —we are again making eternity something 


ith the comment of Simplicius (in Phys. TV. 10, p. 700, 
19-20.) 
? Pimaeus 31D3. 
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epl exetvap 3 ev exetrn Ñ napeva èxelvy daper. 
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M ety. D 
črva ev adr rà del; Adyw 82 ob rò è xoóvo, 
aNd olov vocópev, Bray 76 dihov déyeouer. Ed 
30 2 7H rûs obalas cráce, ew náv að rà dMa 
yén roô olóvos movíconev. Elra cóv oldva où 
pórov év arácei Sef voetv, GANA Kai èv &i elra 
xal dSideraror, iva pr) rairóv  xpdvor ý òè 
ordus ore Tiv ToU tv oUTe TI Tod dOwoTdTov 
Za bwon i» avri Ñ ordos. Etra roô piv 


2 alósa A» Creuzer, H-S: xpóvor A“ Exy Qh. 


? Rest and mosion here are the Platonic “categories of the 
gible world”: ep. V. 1[10]4; VI. 2 [43] 8. 
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diferent, bul are saying that it has something 
to do with the intelligible nature, or is in it, or is 
present to That both are majestic does not make 
their identity clear, for perhaps majesty might come 
to one of them from the other, And as for inclusive- 
ness, the intelligible world has it in the way in which 
a whole includes its parts, but eternity includes the 
whole all at once, not as a part, but in the sense that 
all things which are of such a kind as to be eternal are 
so by conforming to it. 

But should eternity, perhaps, be said to corres- 
pond to the rest there as people say that time corres- 
ponds to motion?! But one might reasonably 
enquire whether, when pcople say this, they mean 
that eternity is the same as rest or, not simply ac 
rest, but as the rest which belongs to substance. 
Now if it is the same as rest, first of all we shall not 
call rest eternal, just as we do not call etemity eter- 
nal for the eternal is that which participates im 
eternity. Then, how is motion to be something 
eternal? For, on this assumption, it would also be at 
rest. Then again, how does the idea of rest contain 
initself the “ always’? I mean, not the " always ” 
in time, but the kind of " always " we have in mind 
when we are speaking of what is eternal. But if 
eternity is the same as the rest which belongs to 
substance. then again, we shall put the other kinds 
of substance outside eternity. Then again, we must 
think of eternity not only in terms of rest but of 
unity; then, too, it must be thought of as without 
extension or interval, that it may not he the same as 
time; but rest in so far as it is rest, does not include 
in itself the idea of one nor of the unextended. Then 
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2 dpi ye Kirchhoff, E-8*: dpa ip codd. 
? (doro) ‘Theiler. 


1 Timazus 3106. i 
2 The complete list of the “ Platonic categories,” taken 
from Sophist 254D-E, For passages in which Plotinus ex- 
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again we predicate “ abiding in one” of sternity 
so, then, it would participate in rest, but no: be 
absolute rest. 

3. What, then, would this be by reason of which we 
call the whole universe There eternal and ever- 
lasting, and what is everlastingness? Is it the same 
thing as, and identical with eternity, or is eternity 
in conformity with it? Should we then think of it as 
an idea corresponding to some one thing, but 
gathered together into a unity from many sources, 
or even a nature either consequent upon the being: 
of that other world or existing along with them or 
perceived in them? Arc allthese beings that nature, 
which is one, buthas many powers and is many things? 
And when one looks closely into this manifold power, 
then according as one sees it as a subject, a kind of 
substrate, one calls it “ substance "; then one calls 
it “ motion,” according as one sees it as ife; then 
“rest ” in so far as it is always in every way ur 
changingly itself; “ the other " and “ the same ” 
that these [different] realities are all together one. 
So, too, one puts it all together again into one, so 
as to be only life, compressing the otherness in 
these intelligible realities, and seeing the uncea 
ingness and selfidentily of their activity, and that it 
is never other and is not a thinking or life that goes 
from one thing to another but is always the selfsame 
without extension or interval; seeing all this one 
sees eternity in seeing a life that abides in the same, 
and always has the all presen: to it, rot now this, 
and then again that, but all things at once, and not 


plans his application of them to the intel 


ligible world more 
fully, ses noie on previous chapter. 
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now some things, and then again others, but a part- 
less completion, as if they were all together in a 
point, and had no: yet begun to go out and flow into 
lines; it is something which abides in the same in 
itself and does not change at all but is always in the 
present, because nothing of it has passed away, nor 
again is chere anything to come into being, but that 
which it is, it 283 so that eternity is not the substrate 
but something which, as it were, shines out from the 
substrate itself in respect of what is called its same- 
ness, in speaking about the fact that it is not going 
to be bul is already, Lhal il is as iis and not other 
wise, for what could come to be for it afterwards, 
which it is not already? Nor again will it be after- 
wards what it is not already, For there is nothing 
starting from which it will arrive at the present 
moment, for that could be nothing else but what is 
[now], Nor is it going to be what it does not now 
contain in itself. Necessarily there will be no ‘‘ was ” 
about it, for what is there that was for it and has 
passed away? Nor any " will be,” for what will be 
for it? So there remains for it only to be in its being 
just what it That, then, which was not, and will 
uot be, but is only,? which has being which is static 
by not changing to the “ will be,” nor ever having 
changed, this is eternity. The life, then, which 
belongs to that which exists and is in being, all to- 
gether and full, completely without extension or 
interval, is that which we are looking for, eternity. 
4. But one must not think that eternity has come 
to that [intclligiblc] naturc accidentally, from outside, 
bnt it is that nature, and from it and with it. For 
the nature of eternity is contemplated in the 
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1 Thore is a verbal reminiscence here of Plato, Philebus 
242, but no real connection of thought. 
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intelligible nature, existing in it as originated from il, 
because we see all the other things, too, which we 
say are There existing in it, and say that they all 
come from its substance and are with its substance. 
For the things which have primary existence must 
have a common existence with the primaries and be 
among them} since beauty, too, is among them and 
originates from them, and truth is among them, 
And some of these are as if in a part of the existent 
whole, others in the whole, just as this which is 
really a whole has not been put together out of its 
parts, but has produced its parts itself, in order that 
it may truly be a whole in this way too, And There 
the truth is not correspondence with something else, 
but really belongs to each individual thing of which 
it is the truth. Now this true whole, if it really is a 
whole, must not only be whole in the sense that it is 
all things, but it must haveits wholeness in such a way 
that it is deficient in nothing, If this is so, there is 
nothing that is going to be for iż, for if something is 
going to be, it was lacking to it before; «o it was not 
whole. But what could happen to it contrary to its 
nature? For it is not affected in ary way. If, then, 
nothing could happen to it, there is no postponement 
of being, and it is not going to be, nor did it come to 
be. Now with things which have come to be, if you 
take away the “ will be” what happens is that they 
immediately cease to exist, as they are continually 
acquiring being; but with things which are not of 
this kind, if you add to them the " will be," what 
happens is that they fall from the seat of being? 
for it is clear that their being was not connatural to 
them, if they came to he in a state of putting off 
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1 For a fuller discussion of the circular motioa of the uni- 
verse and its cause, ep. II. 2 [14]. 
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being and having come to be and going to be after- 
wards. For the substantial existence of things that 
have come into being seems to be their existing from 
their point of origin, their coming to be, until they 
reach the end of their time, in which they cease to 
exist; this is their “ is,” and if anyone takes this 
away, their life-span is lessened, and so also thei 
being, And the universe, too, must have a future, in 
moving towards which it “ will he " in this way. 
This is why it, too, hastens towards what is going to 
be. and does not want to stand still, as it draws being 
to itself in doing one thing after another and moving 
in a circle in a sort of aspiration to substance, So we 
have found, incidentally, the cause of the movement 
of the universe, which hastens in this way to ever- 
lasting existence by means of what is going to be. 
But the primal, blessed beings have not even an 
aspiration to what is going to be, for they are already 
the whole, and they have all the life which is, so to 
speak, owed to them; so they seek nothing, because 
there is nothing which is going to be for them, nor, 
indeed, that in which what is going to be can develop. 
So, then, the complete and whole substance of real 
not that in the parts only but that which consists 
the impossibility of any future diminution and the 
fact that nothing non-existent could be added to it— 

for the all and whole must not only have all real beings 
present in it, but must not have anything that is at 
any time non-existent—this state and nature of 
complete reality would be eternity: for “ eternity ” 
[aion] is derived from “ always existing " [aei on]? 


2 For this derivation of aidv, cp. Aristotle, De Caelo A.9. 
279425-28, 
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1 The god is Intellect or Real Being, the Second Hypostasis. 
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5. But now, whenever, concentrating thc attention 
of my soul on something, I am able to say this about 
it, or rather to see it as a thing of such a kind that 
nothing at all about it has ever come intc being— 
for if it has, it is not always existing, or not always 
existing as a whole—is it, therefore, already eternal, 
if there is not also in it a nature of such a kind as to 
give an assurance ahont it that it will stay as it is 
and never become different, so shat, if you look 
attentively at it again, you will find it as it was? 
What then, if one does not depart at all from one’s 
contemplation of it but stays in its company, wonder- 
ing at its nature, and able to do so by a natural power 
which never fails? Surely one would be (would one 
not?), oneself on the move towards eternity and 
never falling away from it at all, that one might be 
like it and eternal, contemplating eternity and the 
eternal by the eternal in oneself. If, then, what is in 
this state is cternal and always existing, that which 
does not fall away in any respect into another nature, 
which has life which it possesses already as a whole, 
which has not received any addition and is not now 
receiving any and will not receive any, then that 
which is in this state would be eternal, and everlasting- 
ness would be the corresponding coudilion of the 
substrate, existing from it and in it, and eternity the 
substrate with the corresponding condition appearing 
init. Hence eternity is a majestic thing, and thought 
declares it identical with the god;! it declares it 
identical with this god [whom we have been describ- 
ing]. And eternity could be well described as a god 
proclaiming and manifesting himself as he is, that is, 
as being which is unshakeable and self-identical, and 
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[always] as it is, and firmly grounded in life. But if 
we say that it is made up of many parts, there is no 
need to be surprised, for each of the beings There is 
many through its unending power, since endlessness, 
too, is not having any possibility of failing, and 
eternity is endless in the strict and proper sense, 
because it never expends anything of itself. And if 
someone were in this way to speak of eternity as a life 
which is here and now endless because it is total and 
expends nothing of itself, since it has no pas 
future—for if it had, it would not now be a total li 
he would be near lo defining it. [For that whicl 
comes next ‘ because it is total and expends nothing ” 
would be an explanation of the phrase “ here and 
now endless."] 2 

6. Now since the nature which is of this kind, al- 
together beautiful and everlasting in this way, is 
around the One and comes from it and is directed 
towards it, in ro way going cut frcm it but always 
abiding around it. and in it, and living according to it; 
and since this was stated by Plato, as I think finely 
and with deep meaning and not to no purpose, in 
these words of his "as eternity remains in one," ? 
the intention of which is not merely that eternity 
brings itsclf into unity with rclation to itself, but 
thatit is the life, always thesame,of real being around 
the One; this,then.is what we are seeking ; andabiding 
like this is being eternity. For that which is this end 
abi like this and abides what it is,an activity cf life 
abiding of itself directed to the One and in the One, 
with no falschood in its being or its life, this would 
possess the reality of etemity. For true being is 
never not being. or being otherwise; and thisis being 
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always the same; and this is being without any 
difference. So it does not have any “ this and that ; 
nor, therefore, will you be able to separate it out or 
unroll it or prolong it or stretch it; nor, then, can you 
apprehend anything of it as before cr after. If, then, 
there is no before or after about it, but its " is " is 
the trucst thing about it, and itself, and this in the 
sense that it is by its essence or its life, then again 
there has come to us what we are talking about, 
eternity, But when we use the word “always ^ 
and say that it does not exist at one time but not at 
another, we must be thought to be putting it this 
way for our own sake; for the “ always ” was perhaps 
not being used in its strict sense, but, taken as ex- 
plaining the incorruptible, might mislead the soul 
into imagining an expansion of something becoming 
more, and again, of something which is never going to 
fail It would perhaps have been better only to use the 
word “ existing.” Bul, as'* existing " is an adequate 
word for substance, since, however, people thought 
becoming was substance, they required the addition 
of“ always "inorder to understand [what existing ” 
really meant]. For existing is nct one thing and 
always existing another, just as a philosopher is not 
one thing and the true philosopher another, but be- 
cause there was such a thing as putting on a pretence 
of philosophy, the addition of “ true " was made. 
So, too, “ always " is applied to “ existing,” that is 

aei" to "om," so that we say “aei on [aion],” so 
the "always" must be taken as saying “ truly 
existing”; it must be included in the undivided 
power which in no way nccds anything beyond what 
it already possesses; but it possesses the whole. 
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+ Timaeus 20E1. 

2 ‘<The point is that the cosmoe has indeed a prior (ac it 
must Lave), but only in the sense of having a cause ” (B. R. 
Dodde in a lottor to H.-R. Schwyzer) 

* Plotinus gocs back here, rather abruptly, to tke deserip- 
tion of eternal being as “‘ always” existing, and points out 
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The nature which is of this kind, then, i: all, and. 
existent, and not deficient in its wholeness, and not 
full at one point and deficient at another, For that 
which is in time, even if it is perfect, as it seems, in 
the way in which a body which is adequate for a soul 
is perfeel, needs alsu time to come, being deficient in 
time, which it needs because it is with it, if time is 
present to end runs along with it, end so it is incom- 
plete; and, existing in this way, it could orly be 
calledperfectby amere coincidence cfname. But that 
which has no need of time to come, which is not mea- 
sured by another time or by an unlimited time which 
will be without end, but possesses what it ought to be, 
this is what our thought stretches out to, that whose 
being does not come from a certain extent [of time], 
but exists before extent [of time]. For, since it is 
not of any temporal extent itself, it was not right for 
it to have contact in any way with anything temporally 
extended, so that its life might not be divided into 
parts and destroy its pure partlessness, but it might 
be partless in life and substance. But Plato’s “ He 
was good ” 1 takes us back to the thought of the All 
|the physical universe]; he indicates that by virtue 
of the transcendent All it has no beginning in time; 
so that the universe, too, did not have a temporal 
beginning because the cause of its being provides what 
is prior to it? But all the same, after saying this for 
the sake of explanation, he objects to this expression, 
100, afterwards, as not being entirely correctly used 
about things which have a part in what we speak 
and think of as eternity. 


that Plato, too, objected to the use of expressions implying 
duration ir. time when referring to it (cp. Timaeus 37E). 
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1. Tatra ody Myouc» pd ye paprupotvres 
éréoois ai d mepi aNorplav rods yous 
momipeba; Kal ehe Te yàp Se oúveor yévorro 
wh ddamrouévor; Ide M dv èpefpalueba rois 
dMorplois ; Aet dpa ral $jpiv pereivas rof alvos. 
"AIAG èv xodvoo ofr mas; "AMA ms & ypóveo 
kai mids èv alüwe éorw elvat, yrosBetn äv eüpeBév- 
Tos mpdrepor rot xpávov. Kal rolvw xaraBaréov 
ute èt alôvos imi rj» Crrnow roô ypdvov kal 
mòu ypérow act pi» yàp Fu dj mopela pde TÀ 
dvo, viv 8€ Aéyupev jo où návry karaßdvres, 
dX oftws, orep raréby ypóvos. El pèv mepi 
ypóvov elpnjuevor uņbèv dy Tois Taras kal 
uacapios ávöpáow, èypv TO aiv ét épyis 
ovveipavras rò édebfje Aéyew và Soxodvra mepi 
avro, mewpopévcus rj] éwolg adro0 dy recrijieDa. 
Jdappálce rj» Acyopéeq Od. un Sófar viv 
5° dvaykatw mpórepor Maße rà pddiora dflos 
Adyou elpnpéva aorogvras, et Tur arv auuddi- 
vos ó nap jv ee dyos. Tpuyfj © lows 
Biauperéov ods Aeyopevous epl adrod Adyous Tiv 
mpdrqy. “H yàp kinos 1j Aeyouery, 7] 0 kwod- 
neyov Myo, d, Ñ kwiuebs re róv xpóvov- T0 yàp 
ordue Ñ rò orquds } erdeeds re Ayew mavrd- 


1 The view that time was tho movor:ont of th» universe 
(or one of its important parts) was current in the early 
‘Academy; op. the Platonic "Ope: dllR: ypdnes pow 
xivravs, pérpor dupüs; Aristotle, Plyoico A 10, 218b] 2; that 
it was the heavenly sphere (cp. 1. 24-25) was a Pythagorean 
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T. Are we, then, saying this as if we were giving 
evidence on others’ behalf and talking about what is 
not our own? How could we be? For what under- 
standing could there be [of eternity] if we were not in 
contact with it? But how could we be in contact 
with whal was not our own? We too, then, must 
have a share in eternity. But how can we, when we 
are in time? But what it means to be in time and 
what it means to be in eterrity may become known 
to us when we have discovered time. So, then, we 
must go down from eternity to the enquiry into time, 
and to time, for there our way led us upwards, but 
now we must comc down in our discourse, not al- 
together, but in the way in which time came down, 
Now if the blessed men of ancient times had said 
nothing about time, we should have to take eternity 
as our starting-point and link up our subsequent ac- 
count of time with it, stating what we think about it 
and trying to make the opinion we express accord 
with the interior awareness of time which we have; 
but, as it is, we must first teke the most important 
statements about it and consider whether our own 
aceount will agree with any of them, Perhaps we 
can, in the first instance, make a threefold division 
of the accounts of time which have been given, fur 
either time is movement, as i: is called, or one might 
say that it is what is moved, or something belonging 
to movement, for to say that it is rest, or what is at 
rest, or something belonging to rest, would be quite 


view; op. note or ch. 2, and Pseudo-Plutarch, Plac. T. 884B 5. 
That it was something belonging to muvemvub wes held in 
different senses by some Academies, Aristotle, Stoies end 
Epicureans: see notes below. 
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maci wiper ris duel du ela To? xpóvov odbuyg 

700 aùroð dvros. Téiv Bé rürgsw Aeyóvrow of 

nev mácav Kivnow dv Aéyotev, of Bè tiv 708 mavrós- 

‘ot Bè rò ewolpeor Myere chy alk nerds àv 

adeipav Aéyoiev: ol Bé xarfoeds mi 7) Sidorqua 
25 xurfoews, ol BE pérpov, of 8 Nos naparodovboôv 
avr nat À ades à ris reragpdvis. 

8. Kügow piv ody olóv re oùŭre tàs ovpndoas 
AapBavorre kwýoes xa olov pia» èk mað 
Towir7, obre Tiv Terayuér èv xpóve yàp ń 
lys éxarépa jj Aeyouév]—dl BE cis ph èv 
xpdrw, ro) pov v ein Too ypóvos elvai —ás 
Gov deos roD de d d nios, dov ris 
gnefrmenos: aies oleae. Koi DX Nepoprduens en 
Aeyllévrew dv. dpiet robro ial dri rinos pèw àv 
kat mavcatto kai BuAimo., ypóvos è où. Ei 86 
civ Tob mavrós «know ph Ouadetrew mi Mot, 
dAXà kal cür, enep civ mepijopüv Méyot, év 
10 ypór mwi xal ar] qeptddporro dv els 76 ató, 

ode & d «à imou arora, Kol ó piv d» eim 


digus, 6 Bé OvrMowos, kwýoews To mavrós 


cp. Stoic. Vd, Pr. II. 514, 
op. Stoic, Ve. Fr. IL. 


1 Some Stoizs: 

* Stoics (Zeno and Chrysippus): 
509-510. 

* An Academic view taken up and developed by Aristotle: 
op. ‘Opor 1.2. Aristotle, Physics A 10 fr. 

4 Epicureans: op. Stobaeus Hel. T. 8 [1] 103. 6; Wachamnth = 
Usener 294), 

* Op. Stoic. Vet. Fragm. IL 509-510. It is only emong 
Stoiss that the distinetion betweon all movement and ordered 
movement (the movement of the universe) appears. Zeno 
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remote from our interior awarencss of time, which is 
never in any way the same. Now of those who say 
it is movement, some seem to mean that it is all 
movement, others the movement of the universe; 
those who say that it is what is moved seem to mean 
that it is the sphere of the universe; those who say 
that it is something belonging to movement, that it 
is the distance covered by the movement ? or (others 
of them) the measure, or (others again) that it is in 
a general way a consequence of movement; 4 and 
either of all movement or only of ordered movement.® 

&. It is not possible for it to be movement, whether 
one takes all movements together and makes a kind. 
of single movement out of them, or whether one takes 
it as ordered movement, for what we call movement, 
of either kind, is in time; but if someone says that 
it is not in time, then it would be still further from 
being time, since that in which movement is, is some- 
thing different from movement itself. And, though 
other arguments can be brought, and have been 
brought, against this position, this one is enough, 
and also that movement can stop altogether or be 
interrupted, but time cannot. But, if someone says 
that the movement of the universe is not interrupted, 
this, too (if he means the circuit of the heavens), is in 
a period of time; and it would go round to the same 
point not in the time in which half its course was 
finished, and one would be half, the other double 
time; each movement would be movement of the 


said time was ades xvfoccos Sermpa, Chrysippus that it was 
dornua vs 709 kdouov Kurfocws (Stic. Fet, Fr. IT. 510); 
other Stoics simply that time was movement (Stoic. Vet. Fr. 
TT. 514). 
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ovens éarépas, tis Te els và adr dnd roô 
ajro$ xal ris els rà ýuov iovons. Kal cà 
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rinos adr kal á xoóvos. Taylorn yàp saca 
Sydordre 7G dro ypdvp rà pelo» kal rò 
péyeoroy Bidorqua. dvbew- à 9 dda Boakdrepa 
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20 Ed rokur pnde 3j rios ris ofatpas 6 xpóvos, 
oyoXj y àv Xj odaipa aùr, Ñ èk toô Kweloar 
Vatvoijü xpdvos elvac. 


*Ap! ov xurhocds ni; Ed piv Bilerqua, apócov 


per ob mays kwuews rò adrd, 0382 rûs 
95 dpoeBotes Aarron yàp wal Roadtirepav dj rimms 
kal dj & réng. Kal elev dv dupeo perpotpevar ai 
Biooráces évì érépo, & 81) dpOdrepov dv ris ebro 
xpivov. Tordpas $} adr rà Sedormpa xpávos, 
ua Mov Sè thos airv dmcpw» ocv; Ei Bà 
Tis reraypévns, où méons plv old ris soudirqs- 
30 modot yàp aŭro Gore Kal TAM ypóvoi diia. 
čoovrar. Ei 86 ris rod movrós Sudormyo, eè piv 
Tò dy cirfj jj Kunoet dornua, ri dv Qo Ñ 5 
kimas dv ely; ToofSe pivo rà Bé rocóvüe 
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universe, one going from the same place to the same 
plece again, and the other reaching the half-way 
point. And the statement that the movement of the 
outermost sphere is the mos: vigorous and quickest 
is evidence for our argument that its movement is 
something different from time. For it is, obviously, 
the quickest of all the spheres because it covers a 
greater distance than the others, in fact, che greatest 
distance, in less time; the others are slower because 
they cover only a part of the distance [covered by the 
outermost sphere) in a longer time. If, then, time 
is not the movement of the sphere, it can hardly be 
the sphere itself, which was supposed to be time be- 
cause it is in motion, 

Is it, then, something belonging to movement? 
If it is the distance covered by the movement, first, 
this is not the same for all movement, not even uniform 
movement, for movement is quicker and slower, even 
movement in space, And beth these distances 
covered [by the quicker and the slower movement] 
would be measured by some one other thing, which 
would more correctly be called time. Well then, of 
which of the two of them is the distance covered time, 
or rather of which of all the movements, which are 
infinite in number? But if it is the distance covered 
by the ordered movement, then not by all 
ordered movement. or by one particular kind of 
ordered movement, for there are many cf these; 
so that there will be many times ab once, Butifit 
is ihe distance covered by the movemen: of the 
universe. if the distance in the movement itself is 
meant, what would this bc other than thc movc- 
ment? The movement, certainly is quantitatively 
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ody kal mMjos Kufoews ós dexds, Ñ de Tò 
èmpawóperov r olov. bye rip Kahres Sid- 
orypa, 8 obe dyes you. xpévov, AX farai rò 
rocóvbe ro?ro yevdpevov ev ypávo, Ñ d xpóvos 
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28 & xplvo, Bore dj Bieorôon riors kal Tò 


Budorqpa ubris ok adrd xpóvos, GAN” èv xpdrw. 
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determined; but this definite quantity will cither be 
measnred by the space, because the space which it has 
traversed is a certain amount of space, and this will 
be the distance covered; but this is not time but 
space; or the movement itself, by its continuity and 
the fact that it does not stop at once but keeps on 
for cver, will contain the distancc. But this would be 
the multiplicity of movemen:; and if one, looking at 
movement, shows that it is multiple (as if one were to 
say there was a great deal of heat), time will not ap- 
pear or come into one’s mind but movement which 
keeps on coming again and again, jus: like water 
flowing which keeps on coming again and again, and 
the distance observed in it. And the “ again and 
again" will be a number, like the number two or 
three, but distance belongs to magnitude. So the 
amplitude of movement will be like the number ter. 
or the distance from end to end which appears on 
what you might call the bulk of the movement, and 
this does nct contain our idea of zime, but this definite 
quantity will be something which came to be in time; 
otherwise time will not be everywhere but in move- 
ment as its substrate, and we are back again at the 
statement that time is movement, for the distance 
covered is nol outside movement but is movement 
which dees not happen all at once; but the comparison 
of movement which does not happen all at once with 
what is all at once [the instantaneous] car only be 
made in time. In what way will the non-instantan- 
eous differ from the instantaneous? By being in 
time, so that movement which exleads over a 
distance and the distance covered by it are not the 
actual thing, time, but are in time. But if someone 
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86 forse, "oor yàp wiretrad my rosoôror de eredi 
xal dAdo, xal emos dv àv xpdvov éxardpou àv 
addy evar, ds dMov Sxrovder dugo diva. Ti 
ody dari xal riva daw eye. roro rå Sdornya ; 
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9. "Apis SÈ Kurhoews d werpor—PéAriov yàp 
ofrw cweyofie oboe rôs, axenréov. Tpôrov 
Bev ofv Kai evraiba rò adorns dpolws &mopyréov, 
Gorep kal iml vob Biaorýparos rs xomocass, ei 

öns ris mens elva édéyero. Tas yàp dv mis 
dpdpojuse riy druxrov Kul dwpulov; dj Ts 
dpilués ù pérpov 3| xarà th rò pérpov; El òè 
TQ abu) dewrépus Kol Shos wüoow, rayeav, 


+ avveyots oğcns Jis: cweyodons codd. 


1 Aristotle uses both terms (dpluds xerfoews, Physics 
A 11. 21902; pérgor nurjuews, 12. 22121) without distinction. 
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were to say that thc distance of movement is 
time, not in the sense of the distance of movement 
itself, but that in relation to which the movement has 
its extension, as if it was running along with it, what 
this is has not been stated. For it is obvious that 
time is that in which the movement has occurred. 
But this was what our discussion was trying to find 
from the beginning, what time essentially is; since 
this is like, in fact, the same as, an answer to the 
question “What is time?” which says that it is 
distance of movement in time. What, then, is this 
distance which you call time and put outside the 
proper distance of the movement? Then, again, on 
the other side, the person who puts the distance in 
the moyement itself, will be hopelessly perplexed 
about where to put the interval of rest. For some- 
thing else could rest for the same space as something 
was moved, and you would say that the time in each 
case was the same, as being, obviously, diferent 
from both. What, then, is this distance, and what is 
its nature? For it cannot be spatial, since this also 
lies outside movement. 

9. We must now enquire in whatsense it is number 
of movement or measure \—for it is better to call it 
measure of movement, since 
First of all, then, a doubt must arise here, too, about 
its being the measure of all movement alike, just as 
it did with the distance of movement, if there was 
said to be a number or measure of all movement. 
For how could one number disordered and irregular 
movement? What would its number or measure be. 
or what its scale of measurement? But if one uses 
the same measure for both kinds of movement 
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otrw bet eyew Kai vóv xpóvov pérpov rra: ei 
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Srovody duagepor povadixot; Ei 8€ awveyés pérpov 
dol, srocóv mi dv pérpov Eorat, olov rò amxvaiov 
HéyeÜos. MéyeBos rotv» čoran olov ypayp) 
owbéovoa Spovére rwhoe "AMY adry owbé- 
20 ovon môs perphoct rò & ombe; T! yàp pêMov 
dnorepovoðv Gdrepov; Kal Pédrwv mileo ral 
mOavesrepor otk imi ráons, àX Ñ owe. 
Toro 88 oweyès Sei elvan, Ñ ébétes dj ovrðéovoa. 
PAN odi wbev Se rò perpoôv AauBdvew oie 
ywpis, åMà óuoô row pewerpnwerm. Kal ri 
25-78 perpoñv žara; “H peperppén pèv dj rimos 
dorus, peperppròs Woran pdyclos. Kal motov 
adición é pavos toras: H xiqoa d pipeuniiden, 
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[regular and irregular] and in general for all move- 
ment, quick and slow, the number and mezsure will 
be like the ten which counts both horses and cows, 
or like the same measure for liquids and solids. 
Now, if it is a measure of this kind, then it has been. 
said what time is a measure of, that it is a measure 
of movements, but we have not yet been told what it 
is itself. But if, just as when one takes the ten even 
without the horses it is possible to think of the num- 
ber, and the measure is a measure, with a certain 
nature, even if it is not yet measuring, so time, too, 
must have its own nature since it is a measure, and 
if it is a thing of this kind on its own like number, 
how can it differ from this number we were consider- 
ing in the case of the ten, or from any other number 
made up of abstract units? But if it is a continuous 
measure, then it will be a measure because it is of a 
certain size, like a length of one cubit. It will be a 
magnitude, then, like a line which will obviously 
run along with movement. But kow will this line 
running along measure that with which it runs? 
Why should one of them measure the other rather 
than the other the one? And is is better and more 
plausible to assume that it is not the measure of all 
ent but of the movement il runs along wilh, 
But this must be something continuous, or the line 
which runs with it will stop. But one onght not to 
take what measures as something coming from outside 
or separate but to consider the mezsured movement 
asawhole. And whet willthe measurer be? Move- 
ment will be measured, and the measurer will be imag- 
nitude. And which of them will be time? The 
measured movement or the measuring magnitude? 
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1j Kirchhoff: 4j way: Q. 


1 Aristotle points out that only a uriform movement can be 
considered a single movement in Physics FA. 99815 8; but. 
for him time is the measure of absolutely any kind of move- 
ment (Physics A 14, 293220 f); though the most uniform 
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For either the movement which is measured 
by the magnitude will be time, or the magnitude 
which measures, or what uses the magnitude. as one 
uses the cubit to measure how much the movement 
is. Butin all these cases one must assume (which we 
said was more plausible), uniform movement, for 
unless there is uniformily, and, besides that, the 
movement is single, and a movement of the whole 
thing} the way of proof becomes still more obstructed 
for whoever holds that time is in any sense a measure. 
But now, if time is a measured movement, and one 
measured by cuantizy; just as the movement, if it 
bad to be measured, could not be measured by itself 
but by something else, so it is necessary, if the move- 
ment is to have another measure besides itself, and 
this was the reason why we needed the continuous 
measure for measuring it—in the same way there is 
need of a measure for the magnitude itself, in order 
diat the movement, by the fixing at a certain length 
of that by which it is mcasured as being a certain 
length, may itself he measured. And the number of 
the magnitude which accompanies the movement, 
but not the magnitude which mms along with the 
movement, will be that time which we were looking 

for. But what could this be except number made up 
of abstract units? And here the problem must arise 
of how this abstract number is going to measure. 

Then, even if one does discover how it can, one will 
not discover time measuring but a certain length of 
time; and this is not the same thing zs time, It is 


movement, the circular movement of the heavens, is the 
standard by which in fact we measure other movements and 
time itself (228b). 
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oros, ds xard rà mpórepov xal Sorepor rs 
kurfocws vapabéuv uérpyoer. "AN obros ó 
kard v mpórepov xal toreoor obmw dfidos doris 
doi, AM’ oüv karà Tò mpérepov Kal Vorepov 
perpav etre onyety el órooiv Dw mdvrws 
kart. xpóvov perpńoer. "Earat olv d ypóvos obros. 
4 perpe rýr nomom cQ mportpy «ai bordoo 
2ydpcvos roô ypávou nal édesrrápevos, tva. perpfj. 
"Hyde rò romudy erpócepor xal Borepor, olov % 
åp toñ aradlon, nuBdver, Ñ dubynn 7à ypowuedy 
AanBávew. “Eor. yàp óAus Tò mpérepov Kat 
Borepor Tò uiv ypóvos d els 73 vôv Afyaw, rà SE 
Borepov Ss årò Tob viv dpyerat "AM! roiu 
duo) roô xarà rò mpórepov kel Sorepov 
uerpoĝvros Tj» kinow où pévor Tyrwotv, dÀà. 
kai vj» veraypévp, ó ypóvos. “Emera Sà ri 
dpjoü piv mpocyeyemjévcs etre xarà 76 
ucpeipypdro elis xui iS perpudv- Eure yàp uô ° 
1 do AP aliud Ficinus, do H-S: dà A*ExyQ. 
2 gon ydp ab H-S: gore yàp dv codd. 


? Plotinus assumes here his own view that number has a 
separate substantial existence prior to the things which it 
numbers: sco VI. 6 [34] 5. 
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one thing to say “time” and another to say “a 
certain length of time"; for before saying “a 
certain length of time " one ought to sey what it is 
that is of a certain length, But perhaps the number 
which measures the movement from outside the 
movement is time, like the ten which counted the 
horses taken apart from the horses, Well, then, in 
this version it has not been said what this number is 
which is what it is before it begins to measure, like 
the ten! Perhaps it is the number which runs 
beside the movement and measures it by the se- 
quence of “ before " and " after,” * Butit is not yet 
clear what this number which measures by the 
sequence of “ before” and " after” is, And then, 
too. anyone who measures by “ before " and“ after,” 
either with a point or with anything else, will in 
any case be measuring according to time. So, then, 
this time of theirs which measures movement by 
“ before” and "after" is bound to time and in 
contact with timc in order to measure. For one 
either takes “before” and "after" in a spatial 
sense, like ‘ the beginning of the rece-track,” or else 
one must take them in a temporal sense. For in 
general, " before” and "after" mean, “before,” 
the time which stops at the “ now," and “ after," the 
time which begins from the " now." Time, then, is 
something different from the number which measures 
by “ before” and "after" not only any kind of 
movement but even ordered movement, Then, why, 
when number is added to movement, cither on the 
measured or the measuring side—for there is the 


2 Aristotle defines time as dafs xxrfeews xarà 73 mpóreoov 
xal Sorspov (Physics A 4, 219b2-3). 
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rày abrév xal perpoôvra xal peperpypévor elva— 
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mp kal puyhy c)» perpoüra» evo; Td ph s 
80 cv yéveow adro0 mapà deyüs Aéyor yiveoÜus. 
"Buel Sud ye 13 perpetv oüBaps dvaynator crar- 
Smépyer yàp Boor earl, räv pý mis perph. Tò Bd 
cQ peyeer ypnodpevov mpós Tò perpfjow? viv 
duy dv ne Myor obro Bé ti dy ely mpds 
Sowa» ypdvov; 

10. Tà 8 mapaxcodOnpa Myew ris Kurfoews, 
ri more roôró èsrw odk gore Bibdokovros od8e 
elpyicd cu ply elme vl dor 0670 Tò Taparohov- 
boð: éxeivo yàp dy lows ety ó ypsvos. "Emwxerr- 

öréov Bé rò mapukoloíÓnua vobro dire Üorepov 
etre dpu elie upducpor, elüep ve fore rowÜrov 
mrapaxohovéypa- Smws yàp av Mysrat, & xpávo 
Myerat. Ei roóro, fora 5 ypávos maparoovðnua 
wevfareeie èv xpdop. 

"AAN (rej, où ri pý Core Eyroduey GAA cl 
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possibility that the same number could be both 
measured and measuring—why should time result 
from its presence, though when movement exists 
and, certainly, has a “ before ” and “ after" be- 
longing to it, there will be no time? This is like 
saying that a magnitude would not be the size 
it is unless someone understood that iL was that 
size. But again, since time is, snd is said to be, 
unbounded, how could it have a number? Unless, 
of course, someone took of a piece of it and measured 
it, but time would be in the piece before it was 
measured, too. But why can time not exist before 
the soul which measures it? Unless perliaps one is 
going to say that it originated from soul. But this 
is not in any way necessary because of measuring it, 
for it exists in its full length, even if no one measures 
it. One might say that the soul is what uses magni- 
tude to measure time; but how could this help us to 
form the concept of lime? 

10. As for calling it an accompaniment of move- 
ment, this does not explain at all what it is, nor has 
the statement any content before it is said what this 
accompanying thing is. for perhaps just this might 
tum out to be time. But we must consider whether 
this accompaniment comes after movement, or at the 
same time as it, or before it—if there is any kind of 
accompaniment which comes before, for whichever 
may be said, it is said to be in time. If this is so, 
time will be an accompaniment of movement in time. 

But, since we are not trying to find what time is not 


2 perpijoa Kirchhoff, H-3: perpfaav ccdd. 
? opel ci Page, H-St: ejpqudva codd. 
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15 dvridéyewr vá Te da Šoa vb» reol pérpov kwýoews 
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ll. Act Bj drayayelv suis airods mów eis 
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eva, Thy árpeuf excl xal duod mácav Kat 

Ed dod xad 


Srreipov 181] Cary ol. df] ndv 
5 pos fe decimas. Xpdvog 82 ottmen dv, 1 Geclvots ye 
odie Fu, yerrhooper SÈ xpdvov Myo Kat pioet roô 
doripov. Toóraw B) olv owl dydvram ev 
abris, Stas ùh mpárov é£éneae xpóvos, Tas 
pèv Mo)cas oümw róre oUcas ok àv Tis tows 
kad? eiretv voüro: GAN tows, elmep fjcav Kat 
ai Moôou rére, a)óv & dv mis cya. vóv yerdpevov 
10 xpdvov. Saws cory exdavets Kai vevóuevos. 
‘Aéyou 8° v mep atrod dS mos" ds mpdrepov, 
mpi» rò mpórepov Bj voUro yervijoat kal roô 


^ Le. those who say simply that time is the measure of 
movement. 

3 One of the mort curious examples of adaptation, of a 
Homeric tag tc Platonic purposes. In Zied XVI, 112-113 wo 
havo 


žonere viv pos, Mora "Oljuma Seopa’ yovoat, 
Sos Bj prov ap meae zquel» " Axcióv. 
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but what it is, and since a great deal has been said by 
a great many of our predecessors on every theory of 
its nature, and if one went through it all one would be 
making a historical rather than a philosophical en- 
quiry; and since we have already made a cursory 
survey of some of their arguments, and it is possible 
from what has been said already to refute the philoso- 
pher who says that time is the measure of the move- 
meat of the All by using all our arguments about the 
measure of movement—for apart from the argument 
from irregularity all the others, which we used against 
them ! too, will fit his case—it would be in order Lo 
say what one ought to think time is. 

11. We must take ourselves back to the disposition 
which we said existed in eternity, to that quict life, 
all a single whole, still unbounded, altogether without 
declination, resting in and directed towards eternity. 
Time did not yet exist, not at any rate for the beings 
of that world; we shell produce time by means of the 
form and nature of what comes after. ‘If, then, these 
beings were at rest in themselves, one could hardly, 
perhaps, call on the Muses, who did not then yet 
exist, to tell us " how time first came out ":? but 
one might perhaps (even if the Muses did exist then 
after all) ask time when it has come into being to 
tell us how it did come into being and appear. Tt 
might say something like this abou: itself; that be- 
fore, when it had not yet, in fact, produced this 


In Republic VIII. ($45DEI), Plato, about to desoribe the 
Gecaderce of the ideal states, says jj Bother dorep "Oynpos, 

ela. cate Moans emet Sita Terme Ij mpdiran ráme mene? 
fron: this, rather than directly fron: Homer, Plotinus’s playful 
variation is derived. 
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dorépov Seyfvas, cov air ev cà čvri dvenadero 
xplvos odi div, dXX dv delve xal abeds fovylav 
dye Oboes BÀ eroVompáypowoe weal pyew nde 
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mapdvros ire ouds droby pè odej, 
èkwýin Sè kal adrós, Kai els 76 čmeira del kal Tò 
Barepov kol où rabrév, dX? frepow clÜ Excpov 
xwodperor, pijeds Te tis wopeías romaducvoe 
aidvos clicóva, rév xpóvov cipydoueba. "End yàp 
duyüs Tw ris Brewis ody jovyos, rò B' exec 
ópópevov det peradépee eis do. Povdopevys, Tò 
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S en ondpparos fodyou eedrrev a$ióv d Myos 
Bieodov eis Todd, ós oterar, moet, ddavi£ov rò 
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ming rà fe Banani eie pens daflevérrepav 
mpóeww, oro 81) Kal adr} xóopov moroa 
aloÜnróv pupnoer éelvov rwoúpevov kanow od 
ri éxel, Spoiav è vj eked kal eOédovcay eixdva 
exelvys elvai, mp@rov piv eavrijy èypóvwvev dvrt 


roù alówos toirov movjcaca* ëreira B6 kal A 
yeropery &koxe Soudevew xpóvo, év xpdry abróv 
Távra ovjocca «vat, tas To/rov Ow£ó0ous 


dmácos v aðr mepuroBotca èv èren yàp 


1 t Wa,” heranse it ia sonl whieh moves and pradnees tima, 
and we are soule, parte of universa] soul and already present 
in it asit moves out from eternity. This may possibly be the 
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* before ” or felt the need of the “ after," it was at 
rest with eternity in real being; it was not yet time, 
but itself, too, kept quiet in that. But since there 
was a restlessly active nature which wanted to contzol 
itself and be on its own, and chose to seek for more 
than its present state, Unis moved, and lime moved 
with it; and so, always moving on to the “ next ” and 
the“ after," and what is not the same, but one thing 
after another, we! made along stretch of our journey 
and constructed time as an image of eternity. For 
because soul had an unquiet power, which wanted to 
keep on transferring what it saw there to something 
else, it did not want the whole to be nt to it all 
together; and, as from a quiet seed the farmative 
principle, unfolding itself, advances, as it thinks, to 
largeness, but does away with the largeness by 
division and, instead of keeping its unity in itself, 
squanders it outside itself and so goes forward to a 
weaker extension; ? in the same way Soul, making 
the world of sense in imitation of that other world, 
moving with a motion which is not that which exists 
There, but like it, and intending to be an image of it, 
first of all put itself into time, which it made instead 
of eternity, and then handed over that which came 
into being as a slave to time, by making the whole 
of it exist in time and encompassing all its ways with 
time. For since the world of sense moves in Soul— 


significance of the first person in ywwipopiw abore |l. 3); 
but this may be simply the lecturer's “ we. 

2 One of the most vivid expressions m the Enneads of the 
deep and constant conviction of Plotinus that the »eginnin 
of a process Of development is more perfect than the enc, that 
simplicity, concentration and rest is better than large-scale 
expansion into a multiplicity of activities. 
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supmporer perà Stavolas érépas wer’ ereb Tò 
ud) mpórepor öv, drt o08' jj dudvoue evepynfeioa 
fv 088? à viv Cor) duola rfj p) adris. "Apa ody 
Low) dX kal rò «EM» xoóvov eyer dMov. 
Auderrame ofi Coste ypdvov eye xal à mpdou del 
ris Ces xpóvov exer del kai x) mapedBotoa toù 
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dowórus Kal depos iq, eixdva 88 Bei roô 
alvos ru xpévev drei, owep wat rdBe rà mw 
dye. mpós ékeivo, dvri piv Quis rijs eect ANY 
Bet Led» riv rhode tis Surduews js doyüs 
Borep dudwupov Myew elvat kal vri kuricews 
woepüs Wuyfis twos pépows kipow, dvi Bà 
catréryros Kal ro doadrws ral wevorros Tò pù 
pdr év T ubr, Adv SE kal Edo cvepyotv, 


Gert Sè dSvarrdrov xat Gos ciBwdor roo Eves rò 


1 4 Ficinus: jj codd. 


1 The juxtaposition of airo) and sob%e roô mavròs here is 
extremely odd. Kirchhoff and Dodde would zead adrZ (eo. và 
Idram) © there is ro other place of this universe for Plato 
than soul,” which is an attractive emendation, Alternatively, 
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there is no other place of it (this universe) ! than Soul 
—it moves also in the time of Soul. For as Soul pre- 
Serts one activity after another, and then again 
another in ordered succession, it produces the suc- 
cession along with activity, and goes on with another 
Uscught coming after that which it had before, to 
that which did not previously cxist because dis- 
cursive thonght was not in action, and Soul’s present 
life is not like that which came before it. So at the 
same time the life is different and this “ different " 
involves a different time. So the spreading out of 
life involves time; life's continual progress involves 
continuity of time, and life which is past involves 
past time. So would it be sense to say that time 
is the life of soul in a movement of passage from one 
way of life to another? Yes, for if eternity is life at 
rest, unchanging and identical end already un- 
bounded, and time must exist as an image of eternity 
(in the same relation as that in which this All stands 
to the intelligible All), then we must say that there 
instead of the life There, another life having, 
in a way of speaking, the same name as this 
power of the soul, and instead of intelligible 
motion that there is the motion of a part of Soul; 
and, instead of sameness and self-identity and 
abiding, that which does not abide in the same but 
does one act after another, and, instead of that which 
is one without distance or separation, an image of 
To0Àe roð savrós may be bracketed as & gloss, (This was 
tentatively suggested in H-S?, and kas now been done by 
Theiler, with Schwyzer’s agreement) Bu; there remains the 
possibility thas it may be a carelessly adced amplification or 
explanation of adzod by Plotinus himself; and therefore, with 
Henry-Schwyzer, I print and translate the MSS text. 
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! Mov Page, H-S: pâMov codd. 
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unity, that which is onc in continuity ; and instead of a 
completé urbonnded whole, a continuous unbounded 
succession, and instead of a whole all together a whole 
which is, and always will be, going t» come into being 
part by part. Lor this is the way in which it will 
Potato that which is already 2 whole, MY all 
together and unboundcd, by intending to be always 
making an increase in its being, for this is how its 
being will imitate the being of the intelligible world. 
But one must not conceive time as outside Soul, any 
more than eternity There as outside real being. It is 
not an accompaniment of Soul nor something that 
comes after (any more than eternity There) bat some- 
thing which is seen along with it and exists in it and 
with it, as eternity does There [with real being]. 

12. We must understand, too, from this tha: this 
nature is time, the extent of life of this kind which 
goes forward in even and uniform changes progress- 
ing quietly, and which possesses vontinuily of 
activity. Nowifin our thought we were to make this 
power turn back again, and put a stop to this life 
which it now has without stop and never-ending, 
because it is the activity of an always existing soul, 
whose activity is not directed to itself or in itself, 
but lies in making and production—if, then we were 
to suppose that it was no longer active, but stopped. 
this activity, and that this part of the soul turned 
back to the intelligible world and to eternity, and 
rested quietly there, what would there still be except 
etemity? What would “ one thing after another ” 
mean when all things remained in unity? What 
sense would “ before ” still have, and what “ after ” 

r “fature ”? Where could the soul now fix its 
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1 ypévos del. H-S. 


1 Cp. Timaeus 38B6. * Cp. Timaeus 8EC8. 
$ Cp. Timaeus 30B2. + Op. Epinomis 978D1-6. 
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gaze on something other than that in which it is? 
Rather, it could not even fix its gaze on this, for it 
would have to stand away from it first in order to do 
so. Vor the heavenly Sphere itself would not be 
there, since its existence is not primary, for it exists 
and moves in time, and, if it comes to a slop we shall 
measure the duration of its stop by the activity of 
soul, as long as soul is outside eternity. If, then, 
when soul leaves this activity and returns to unity 
time is abolished, it is clear that the beginning of this 
movement in this direction, ard this form of the life 
of soul, generales lime, This is why it is seid that 
té came into existence simultaneously with thi 
universe,! because soul generated it along with this 
universe. For it is in activity of this kind that 
this universe has come into being; and the activity is 
time and the universe is in time. But if someone 
wants to say that Plato also calls the courses of the 
stars “ times " hc should remember that he says that 
they have come into existence for the declaring and 
“ division of time,” ® and his “ that there might be an 
obvious measure." ? For since it was not possible 
for the soul to delimit time itself, or for men by them- 
selves to measure each part of it since it wes invisible 
and ungraspable, particularly as they did not know 
how to count, the god made day and night, by means 
of which, in virtue of their difference, it was possible 
to grasp the idea of two, and from this Plato says, 
came the concept of rumber.! Then, by taking the 
length of the interval between one sunrise and the 
next, since the kind of movement on which we base 
oar calculations is even, we can have an interval of 
time of a certain length, and we use this kind of 
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Kai # xivyois 8 Aypbeica 1) pia èv roodSe ypsve 
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pwav Sad rie nepfopâs—roñro Md ean à 
50 Brdovwevor—s ypdios Zorat, oð yennbels Sad cfs 
mepupopas, ard Awel: ral ofr 76 uérpor 
ris urfoews rè perpy Oey dnd kurfoews dpvouévgs, 
kal perpotpevor 37d Taras do öv abris" ère 
Kut ed perpotv dAdo fjv, kal * pwerpodpevov érepov, 
56 perpotpievov 82 xarà? ovpfeByxds. Kal oícos är 
JMyero, ds el rò perpoúpevov ind mjyeos eyo: 


1 f Kirchhoff, H St: e codd. 
? xara Kirchhoff, H-S*: xai codd. 
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interval as 2 measure;! but a measure of time, for 
time itself is not a measure. For how could it 
measure, and what could it say while it was measur- 
ing? "This is as large as such and such a part of 
myself?" Who, then, is the “ I" here?  Presum- 
ably, that by which the measuring is being done. 
Then surely, if it is going to measure, it is not a 
measure? So, then, it will be the movemert of the 
universe which will be measured by time, and time 
will not be a measure of movemen: essentially, but 
it will incidentally, being something else first, afford 
a clear indication of how long the mevement is. And 
by taking one movement in a certain length of time 
and counting it again and again we shall arrive at 
an idea of how much time has passed; so that if one 
were to say that the movement and the heavenly 
circuit in a way measure time, as fir as possible, in 
tha: the circuit shows by its extent the extent of time, 
which it would not be possible to grasp or understand 
otherwise, his explanation would no: be out of place. 
So what is measured by the circuit—that is, what is 
shown—will be time, which is not produced by the 
circuit but manifested; and so the measure of motion 
is that which is measured by a limited motion, and 
since it is measured by this, is other than it, since, 
even if it was measuring it would be something else, 
and in so far as it is measured it is different (but it is 
[only] measured incidentally), This would have the 
same meaning as if one said that what is measured 


1 Here Plotinus uses «nme observations of Aristotle cn the 
way iu which, in fect, we measure time ws (he basis uf ant agu- 
ment against Aristotle's own definition of time: cp. Physics 
A 12. 25051322150. 
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1 Siphovw HS: ddyo» AVExy: exEdodor AP 
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by a cubit was the length, not saying what length 
was in itself but simply determining how long it was, 
and if one was not able to explain what movement 
itself was because of its indefiniteness and sald it 
was what is measured by space, for one could take a 
space through which the movement went and say 
that the movement was as long as the space 

13. The heavenly circuit, therefore, shows time, 
in which itis, But time itself carnot have something 
but it must first of all be itself what itis, 
that in which the other things move and stand still 
evenly and regularly; it can be manifested to us by 
something set in order, and exhibited to our minds 
so that we form a concept of it, but it cannot be 
brought into existence by the ordered thing, vhether 
It Is at rest or in motion; but a thing in motion will 
give a be idea of it, for motion more effectively 
moves our minds to gct to know time and to form a 
concept of it by analogy than rest, and it is easier 
to know how long something has been moving than 
how long it has stood still. This is why people were 
brought to call time the measure of movement, in- 
stead of saying that it was measured by movement 
and then adding what it is that is measured by move- 
ment, and not only mentioning something which 
applies incidentally to a part of it, and getting that 
the wrong way round. But perhaps they did not 
get it the wrong way round but we do riot under- 
stand them, but, when they clearly meant “ mea- 
sure " in the sense of “ what is measured,” we missed 
the point of their thought. The reason why we do 
not understand is that they did not make clear what 
it is that either measures or is measured in their 
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1 warà Kirchhof, H-S#: vni code 


1 Cp. Timaeus 30B-C. 
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writings, since they were writing for those who knew 
and had heard their lectures. Plato, however, has 
neither described the essential nature of time as 
measuring nor as measured by something else, but 
has said thal, to show time, the heavenly "circuit has 
put a least part of itself in relation with a least part 
of time, so that from this we can come to know the 
quality and quantity of time. But when he wants 
to declare its essential nature he says that it came 
into existence along with heaven according to the 
pattern of eternity? and as its moving image? 
because time docs not stand sull scc the life with 
which it keeps pace in its course does not stand still; 
it comes into existence with heaven because this kind 
of life makes heaven, too, and one life produces 
heaven and time, So when thus bfe—if it could— 
turned back to unity, time would come to a stop with 
it, since it exists in this life, and so would heaven, 
if it did not have this life. But if someone were to 
take the " before” and “after " of this movement 
here and call it time—on the ground that this is 
something real—but though the truer movement 
[of soul] has a “ before ” and “ after,” were to deny 
this any reality, he would be quite unreasonable, in 
that he would be granting that soulless movement 
has " before " and “ after " and time accompanying 
it, but denying this to the movement in imitation of 
which this [soulless] movement has come into exis- 
tence, to the movement from which “ before " and 
“ after ” first came into existence, since ilis spontane- 
ous and, as it generates its own individual activities, 
? Timaeus 38B3-C2. 
3 Timaeus 37D4-C7. 
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1 juóv Kirchhoff, H-S?: ju wBJy: om.R. 


? naiuderdvy nunc Schwyzers nul elv ubide codd, 11-3. 


* mpoehtAv6e Kirchholl, H—5*: npooeAgivbe codd. 
* épérw Dodds, H-S*: dpi 7 codd. 
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so it generates their succession, and, along with their 
generation, the transition from onc of them to an- 
other, Why, then, do we trace back the origin of 
this movement of the All to that which encompasses 
it, and say that it is in time, but do not say that the 
movement of soul, which gocs on in it in everlasting 
progression, is in time? It is because what is before 
the movement of soul 1s etermty, which does not 
ran along with it or stretch out with it. This move- 
ment of soul was the first to enter time, and generated 
time, and possesses it along with its own activity. 
How, then, is time everywhere? Because Soul, too, 
is not absent from any part of the Universe, just as 
the soul in us is not absent from any part of us. But 
if someone were to say that time is in something 
insubstantial or unreal, it must be stated that he is 
telling an untruth whenever he says that he “ was" 

x “will be"; for he “ will be" and " was" in the 
same sense as that in which he says he “will be." 
But against people like this we need another style 
of argument. 

But, besides all that has been said, one must con- 
sider this further point, that, when one observes 
the distance thal a moving man has advanced, he also 
observes the quantity of his movement, and when he 
observes the movement, for instance, made by his 
legs, let him notice also that the movement in the 
man himself which preceded this movement was of a 
certain quantity, on the assumption that he kept the 
movement of his body within certain limits. Now 
the body moved for a certain time will take us back 
to a certain extent—for this is the esuse—and its 
time, and this to the movement of the soul, which is 
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? & rw Dodds, H-S*: & d cocd. 
? mro . . . mpórws del, Kirchhoff, IL-S. 
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divided into equal intervals. To what, then, will the 
movement of soul take us bad For that to which 
one will want to take it back is already without inter- 
vals, ‘Lhis, then |the movement of soul] is that which 
exists primarily and in which the others are; but it 
is not any more in anything, for it will have nothing 
tobein. And the same is true also of the Soul of the 
All. Is time, then, also in us? It is in every soul 
of this kind, and in the same form in every one of 
them, and all are one. So time will not be split up, 
any more than eternity, which, in a diferent way, is 
in all the [eternal] beings of the same form. 


III. 8. ON NATURE AND CONTEMPLATION 
AND THE ONE 


Introductory Note 


‘Luts treatise (No. 30 in the chronological order) is in fact 
the first part of a major work of Plotinus, including also 
Nos. 31 33 (V8, V5 and IT9), the four sections of whioh 
Porphyry arbitrarily separated and placed in three dif- 
ferent Enneads according to his own too rigidly systematic 
noiples of arrangemert.t Tho doctrine of contemplation 
which it contains is the very heart of the philosophy of 
Plotinus. He shows contemplation as the source and goal 
of all action and production at every level: all life for him 
is essonsially contemplation. And in showing this he leads 
our minds up from the lowest level of contemplative life, 
that of Nature, she last phase cf Soul which is the im- 
manent principle of growth, through Soul to share in 
Intellcet^s contemplation of the Ono or Good, which ho 
demonstrates must lie beyond it as source of contemplation 
and life. In the next two parts into whick Porphyry has 
divided the work (V8 and V5) he develops his thought 
about first the beauty, and then the truth of Intellect, 
and again leads our minds back from it to the Good. In 
the first three chapters of 119 he sums up his thought bout 
the One, Intellect and Soul; then he adds a polemical 
appendix, directed against Cnostie members of his circle, 
which cceupies the rest of the treatise (cp. Introductory 
Note to II9). 


1 Sco R. Harder, ‘‘ Eine Nouo Schrift Plotina” in Kleiae 
Schriften: (Beck, Munich, 1960), pp. 303-313. 
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Synopsis 
Let us play with the idea that cll things contemplate, 
aven planta and the earth fram whieh thay grow (oh. 1) 
How Nature makes things, and how contemplation under- 
lies its making (chs. 2-3). Plotinus makes Nature speak 
and comments cn what it says, showing how its dreamlike 
contemplation is the last and weakest, and bow woak 
cortemplation leads to action (ch. 4). Contemplation, 
action and production on the level of Soul, and in human 
life (chs. 5-6). Contemplation is always the goal of action 
(ch. 7). The perfect identity of contemplation and object 
contemplated in Intellect; all lifo is œ kind of thought and 
the truest life is the truest thought, that of Intellect (ch. 8). 
Why Intellect is many and not one, and being many can- 
not be tho first, but must havo something beyond it, the 
absolutely simple Good, which we know by immediate 
awareness of its presence to us (chs. 3-9). Tho Good is the 
one productive power of all taings (ch. 10). Intellect 
ncods tho Cicod, always desiring it and always attaining; 
but the Good needs nothing (ch. 11). 
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1 $ rovzov H-S*: 7 roôro A**Exy: xal rovrov Ficinus, AP, 


1 Perhaps there is a reminiscence in this introduction of 
Plato, Laws IV. 7281-2 (where the old gentlemen imagining 
thoir city are colled sezBes mpcoforac) and VIL 803C D (where 
man is a plaything of god and his highest and mort serious 
activity is to play before him: for another reminisceres of 
this paccogo, toc IIT, 2[47]18i. In amy caso, the tono of 
bumorous halfapology in which a doctrine which Plotinus 
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1. Suppose we said, playing ! at first before we set 
out to be serious, that all things aspire to contempla- 
tion, and direct their gaze to this end—not only 
rational but irrational living things,” and the power of 
growth in plants, and the earth which brings them 
forth—and that all attain to it as far as possible for 
them in their natural state, but different things con- 
template and attain their cud in different ways, sume 
truly, and some only having an imitation and image 
of this true end—eould anyone endare the oddity of 
this line of thought? Well, as this discussion has 
arisen among ourselves, there will be no risk in play- 
ing with our own ideas. Then are we now contem- 
plating as we play? Yes, we and all who play are 
doing this, or at any ratc this is what they aspire to 
as they play. Aud it is likely that, whether a child 
or a man is pleying or being serious, one plays and 


takes extremely seriously is introducod is ontirely in the spirit, 
of Plata. 

2 Op, Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics K.2 1172010 [Eudoxus 
‘thought that pleasure was the good because all things, rational 
and irrational, aspired to it). Plotinus is taking Aristotle's 
conception of Gewpéa (K.6 and K.7) as the starting-point of his 
discussion, and is perhaps deliberately indicating by this 
phrase that his own conrepsion of it ix much moro universal 
than Aristotle's, 
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1 kal ais del. M r, H-8?. 

2 Qveiboraiet nune Henry et Schwyzer: év ee. note? codd, 
n-a 

3 Ñ xopowAdfne del. Müller, H-S?. 


1 The Stoicsused the terms das dddvrcovos and rep dds 
to distinguish hetwaen “natnra ” in the sense of the Aristo. 
telian growth-prinoiple and in their own sense of the cll. 
pervading divine reason: cp. Sioic, Pet. Fragm. LI. 1016. 
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the othcr is scrious for the sake of contemplation, 
and every action is a serious effort towards contem- 
plation; pulory action drags contemplation 
more towards the outer world, and what we call 
voluntary, less, but, all the same, voluntary action, 
too, springs from the desire of contemplation. But 
we will discuss this later: but now lez us talk about 
the earth itself, and trees, and plants in general, 
and ask what their contemplation is, and how we ean 
relate what the earth makes and produces to its 
activity of contemplation, and how nature, which 
people say has no power of forming mental images + 
or reasoning, has contemplation in ilself and makes 
what it makes by contemplation, which it does not 
have. 

2, Well, then, it is clear, I suppose, to everyone 
that there are no hands here or feet, and no instru- 
ment either acquired or of natural growth, but there 
is need of malter ou which nature can work and 
which it forms, But we must also exclude levering 
from the operation of nature. For what kind of 
thrusting or levering can produce this rich variety of 
colours and shapes of every kind?? For the wax- 
modellers—people have actually looked at them 
and thought that nature's workmanship was like 


2 Op, V. 8[31]7. 10-11, end V. 9[5]6.22, 23. Itis part of 
Ploviaus’s consistent effort w eliminats materialistis and 
spatial conceptions from our ideas of spiritual exisience and. 
activity that he insists frequently that soul and nature are 
not to be thought of as forming the material world with hands 
and tocls and machines. He seems to heve in mind tke sort 
of crude Epicurean criticism. of Plato which we find in Cicero 
De Natura Deorum I. 8.19 quae motitio? quae ferramenta? qui 
vectes? quae machinae? 
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1 én del. Ficinus, H-S*, 
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theirs—eannot make colours unless they bring colours 
from elsewhere to the things they make. But those 
who make this comparison ought to have considered 
also that even with those who practise crafis of this 
kind there must be something in themselves, some- 
thing which stays unmoved, according to which they 
will make their works with their hands; thcy should 
have brought their minds back to the same kind of 
thing in nature, and understood that here, too, the 
power, all of it, which makes without hands, must stay 
unmoved. For it certainly has no need to have some 
unmoving and some moving parts—matter is what 
is in motion, and no part of nature is in motion— 
otherwise its unmoving part will not be the primary 
mover, nor will nature be this, but that which is un- 
moved in the universe as a whole. But someone 
might say that the rational forming principle is un- 
moved, but nature is different from the forming prin- 
ciple and is in motion, But if they are going to say 
that nature as a whole is in motion, then so will the 
forming principle be; but if any part of it is un- 
mored, this, too, will be the forming principle, In 
fact, of course, nature must be a form, and not com- 
posed of matter and form; for why should it need 
hot or cold matter? For matter which underlies it 
and is worked on by it comes to it bringing this [heat 
or cold] or rather becomes of this cuality (though it 
has no quality itself) by keing given form by a ra- 
tional principle, For it is not fire which has to come 
to matter in order that it may become fire, but a 
forming principle; and this is a strong indicalion 
that in animals and plants the forming principles are 
the makers and nature is a forming principle, which 
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+ hain e guod skauiplo uf lo vasioty of mooaing which the 
word Ayo: can have in Plotinus. The logical subject of the 
Sentence ia Ades in the special sense which i often bears in 
the Enneads, combining the ideas of intelligence, intelli- 
gibility and formative activity, which I translate by " rational 
principle ” or “rational formativo principle"; ib i» a Myor 
in this sense which does not have conieniplaiion ék Adyou in 
the crdinary sense of '* reasoning,” “discursive thinking." 
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makes another principle. own product, which 
gives something to the substrate, but stays unmoved 
itself, This forming principle, then, which operates 
in the visible shape, is the last, and is dead and no 
longer able to make another, but that which has 
life is the brother of that which makes the shape, 
and has the same power itself, and makes in that 
which comes into being. 

3. How then, when it makes, and makes in this way, 
can it attain to any sort of contemplation? If it 
stays unmoved as it makes, and stzys in itself, and is 
a forming principle, it must itself be contemplation. 
For action must take place according to a rational 
principle, and is obvionsly different from the prin- 
ciple; but the principle itself, which accompanies and 
supervises the action, cannot be action. If, then, 
it is not action but rational principle, it is contemp- 
lation; and in every rationel principle its last and 
lowest manifestation springs from contemplation, 
and is contemplation in the sense of being con- 
templated; but the manifestation of the principle 
before this is universal, one part in a different way, 
the part which is not nature but soul; the other is the 
rational principle in nature, and is nature. Then is 
this itself, too, the result of contemplation? Yes, 
it is altogether the result of contemplation. But is 
it so because it has itself contemplated itself, or how ? 
For it is a result of contemplation, and scmething 
has been contemplating. But how does this, nature, 
possess contemplation? It certainly does not have 
the contemplation that comes from reasoring:? I 
mean by " reasoning " the research into what it has 
in itself, But why [should it not have it] when itis a 
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1 qambars Coloridga (secundum Dodds) ot nuno Henry et 
Schwyzer: otros ccdd., H-S. 


"Though this is not a precise allusion to anything in Plato. 
Plotinus is thinking in terma of something like the con- 


struction of the regular solide which are the figures o! the 
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life and a rational principle and a power which makes ? 
Is it because research means not yet possessing? 
Bu: nature possesses, and just because it possesses, 
italsomakes, Making, for 1t, means being what itis, 
and its making power is coextensive with what it is, 
Bur it is contemplation and object of contemplation, 
for it is a rational principle. So by being contempla- 
tion and object of contemplation’ and rational prin- 

ciple, it makes in so far as it 1s these things, So its 
making has been revealed to us as contemplation, 
for it is a result of contemplation, ard the contempla- 
tion stays unchanged and docs not do anything else 
but makes hy being contemplation. 

4. And if anyone were to ask nature why it makes, 
if it cared to hear and answer the questioner it 
would say: " You ought not to ask, but to under- 
stand in silence, you, too, just as I am silent and rot 
in the habit of talking. Understand what, then? 
‘That what comes into being is what Isee in my silence, 
an object of contemplation which comes to be 
naturally, and that I, originating from this sort of 
contemplation have 2 contemplative nature. And 
my act of contemplation makes what it contemplates, 
as the geometers draw their figures while they con- 
template, But I do not draw, but as I contemplate, 
the lines which bound bodies come to be as if they fell 
from my contemplation! What happens to me is 
what happens to my mother and the beings that 


primary bodies in Timaeus 530-350. Bu: the intuitive spon- 
taneity of the process here, as contrasted with tke careful 
and deliberate mathematical planning in Plato's symbolical 
description, brings ont clearly an important difference in the 
mentality of the two philosophers. 
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+ raðirvov nuno Henry et Schwyzer: rod mou codd., H-S. 
2g HS: ro wxUS: om. C. 
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generated me, for they, too, derive from contemp- 
lation, and it is no action of theirs which brirgs about. 
my birth; they are greater rational principles, and 
as they contemplate themselves 1 come to be. 

What does thismean? That what is called nature 
is a soul, the offspring of a prior soul with a stronger 
life; that it quietly holds contemplation in itself, 
not directed upwards or even downwards, but at rest 
in what it is, in its own repose and a kind of self- 
perception, and in this consciousness and self- 
perception it sees what comes after it, as far as it can, 
and sceks other things no lenger, having accomplished 
a vision of splendour and delight. If anyone wants to 
attribute to it understanding or perception, i: will not 
be the understanding or perception we speak of in 
other beings; it will be like comparing the conscious- 
ness of someone fast asleep to the consciousness of 
someone awake, Nature is abrest in contemplation of 
the vision of itself, a vision which comes to it from 
its abiding in end with itself and being itself 
a vision; and its contemplation is silent but some- 
what blurred. For there is another, clearer for 
sight, and nature is the image of another con- 
templation. For this reason what is produced by 
it is weak in every way, because a weak contempla- 
tion produces a weak object. Men, too, when their 
power of contemplation weakens, make action a 
shadow of contemplation and reasoning. Because 
contemplation is not enough for them, since their 
souls are weak and they are not able lo grasp the 


11 my mother" = the higher soul: ''ühe beings that 
generated me " = the Asyor in soul which are the immediate 
expressions of the Forms in Intellect. 
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1 ris A” ob nunc Henry ei Schwyzer: rf A“Exy, H-S. 


? This distinction between the action which is a substitute 
for contemplation and bhat which naturally issues from it is a 
valuable one, and the description of the way in which weak- 
ness in contemplation leads through dissatisfaction to sub- 
stitute activities (Il, 33-30) is a good piece of psychological 
observation. But there is a certain confusion of thought 
in the passage. There is rò'reaľfoason why the kind of action 
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vision sufficiently, and therefore are not filled with it, 
but still long to see it, they are carried into action, 
so as to see what they canrot see with their intellect, 
When they make something, then, it is because they 
want to see their cbject themselves and also be- 
cause they want others to be aware of il and con- 
template it, when their project is realised in practice 
as well as possible. Everywhere we shall find that 
making and action are either a weakening or a con- 
sequence of contemplation;! a weakening, if the 
doer or maker had nothing in view beyond the thing 
done, a consequence if he had another prior object of 
contemplation better than what he madc. For who, 
if he is able to contemplate what is truly real will 
deliberately go after its image? The duller children, 
too, are evidence of this, who are incapable of learn- 
ing and contemplative studies and turn to crafts and 
manual work. 

5. But, now that wc have said, in speaking of 
nature, in what way coming into being is contempla- 
tion, we must go on to the soul prior to nature and 
say how its contemplation, its love of learring and 
spirit of enquiry, its birth-pangs from the knowledge 
it attains and its fullness, make it, when it has itself 
become all a vision, produce another vision; it is 


which is a consequence of contemplation should imply any 
weakness ia tho contomplation itself (however Lapefectly iv 
may represent it); aad she activity o? natura in forming the 
material world is an activity of this sort. But Plotinus is 
£o deeply convinced of the inferiority of the material world 
that he has to represent the activity of soulin farming material 
things es an avtivity of the luwest furia uf suul aud duc (o its 
weasness in cóntemplation; hence the comparison with the 
substitute activities of uneantemplative nen. 
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+ Tho argument of Dodds (in his Notes on Ennead IIT viti, 
Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica Vol. zcvii-viti, Florence1966, 
P. 109) against the received text here, though not accepted by 
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like the way in which art produccs; when a parti- 
enlar art is complete, it produces a kind of another 
little art in a toy which possesses a trace of every- 
thing in it. But, all the same, these visions, these 
objects of contemplation, are dim and helpless sorts 
of things. The first part of soul, then, that which 
is above and always filled and illuminated by the 
reality above, remains There; but another part, 
participating by the first participation of the partici- 
pant goes forth, for soul gocs forth always, life 
from life; for actuality reaches everywhere, and 
there is no point where it fails. But in going forth 
it lets its prior part remain where it left it,’ for if it 
abandoned what is before it, it would no longer be 
everywhere, but only at the last point it reached. 
But what goes forth is not equal to what remains. 
If, then, it must come to be everywhere, and there 
be nowhere without its activity; and if the 
prior must always be different from that which comes 
after; and if activity originates from contemplation 
or action, and action did not exist at this stage—for 
it cannot come before contemplation—then all 
activity of soul must be contemplation, but one stage 
weeker than another, So what appears to be action 
according to contemplation is really the weaker form 


Henry-Schwyzer, seems to me irrefutable. As the text stands, 
it makes Flotiuus say that the soul allows Its higher part to 
remain where it left it (in the intelligible world), for if it left 
its higher part the soul would lose its omnipresence (which it 
does not do). This does not really make serse. I.therefore 
follow Dodds in bracketing 73 éavrgs npéo9er, as a gloss on rà 
pórcpov, designed to show that the pr.orivy is in the order ot 
being, rot tempora! cà mpóoðev (1. 16) can then refer, as it 
should, to Intellect. 
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13) xal 8d roro dol. Kirchhoff et nune Henry et Schwyzer, 


1 Ocupla has now reosived ite full extencion of meaning, 
going far beyond the Aristotelian conception from which she 
treatise started. It is for Plotinus the whole activity cf soul, 
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of contemplation, for that which is produced must 
always be of the same kind as its producer, but weaker 
through losing its virtue as it comes down, All goes 
on noiselessly; for there is no need of any obvious and. 
external contemplation or action; it is soul which. 


^ contemplates, and makcs that which comes after it, 


that which contemplates in à more external way and 
not like that which precedes it: and contempla- 
tion makes contemplation, Contemplation and 
ion have no limits! This is why soul makes 
everywhere, for where does it not? Since the same 
vision is in every soul, For it is not spatially limited. 
It is, of course, not present in the same way in every 
soul, since it is not even in alike way in every part of 
the soul, That is why the charioteer gives the horses 
a share of what he sees;* and they in taking it 
obviously would have desired what they saw, for they 
did not get it all, And if in their longing they act, 
they act for the sake of what they long for; and that 
was vision and contemplation. 

6. Action, then, is for the sake of contemplation 
and vision, so that for men of action, too, contempla- 
tion is the goal, and what they cannot get by going 
straight to it, so to speak, they seck to obtain by 
going round about. For, again, when they reach 
what they want, the thing which they wished to exist, 
not so that they should not know it but so that they 


of which production is the inseparable other sido: and for 
Plotinus, as for Plato, nothing exists which is not the product 
of soul’s activity. 

2 Tho ambrosia and nectar with which the chariotoor foods 
his horses in the Phaedrus myth (24/E0-0) are interpreted as 
the share which the lower parts of the soul car. reveive of the 
divine vision of the higher. 
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1 Myo év APC, H-S: Aéyouen A** Exy. 
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should know it and see it present in their soul, it is, 
obviously, an object set there for contemplation, 
This is so, too, because they act for the sake of a 
good; but this means, not that the goad arising from 
their action should be outside them, or that they 
should not have it, but that they should have it. 
But where do they have it? In their soul So 
action bends back again to contemplation, for wh: 
someone receives in his soul, which is rational form— 
what can it be other than silent rational form? And 
more so, the more it is within the soul. For the soul 
keeps quiet then, and seeks nothing because it is 
filled, and the contemplation which is there in a state 
like this rests within because it is confident of pos- 
session. And, in proportion as the confidence is 
clearer, the contemplation is quieter, in that it unifies 
more, and what knows, in so far as it knows—we must 
be serious now—comes into unity with what is known, 
For if they are two, the xnower will be onc thing and 
the known another, so that there is a sort of juxta- 
position, and contemplation has not yet made this 
pair akin to each other, as when rational principles 
present in the soul do nothing. For this reason the 
rational principle must not be outside but must be 
united with the soul of the Icarncr, until it finds that 
i its own. The sonl, then, when it has become 
akin to and disposed according to the rational prin- 
ciple, still, all the same, utters and propounds it— 
for it did not possess it primarily—and learns it 
thoroughly and by its proposition becomes other than 
it, and looks at it, considering it, like one thing 
looking at another; and yet soul, tco, was a rational 
principle and a sort of intellect, but aa intellect seeing 
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1 eð Theiler et nuno Henry et Sohwyzer: of codd., H-S. 
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something else. For it is not full, but has some- 
thing wanting in relation to what comes before i 
yet it itself sees also quietly what it utters. For 
does not go on uttering what it has uttered well al- 
ready, but what it utters, it utters because of its 
deficiency, with a view to examining it, trying Lo learn. 
thoroughly whet it possesses. But in men ef action 
the soul fits what it possesses to the things outside it. 
And because the soul possesses i:s content more 
completely it is quieter than nature, and because it 
has a greater content it is more contemplative; 
but because it does not have perfect possession it 
desires to learn more thoroughly what it has con 
templated and gain a fuller contemplation, which 
comes from examining it. And when it leaves itself 
and comes to be among other things, and then returns 
again, it contemplates with the part of itself it left 


behind; but the soul at rest in itself does this less. , 


The truly good and wise man, therefore, has already 
finished reasoning when he declares what he has 
in himself to another; but in relation to himself he is 
vision. For he is already turned to what is one, and 
to the quiet which is not only of things outside but in 
relation to himself, and all is within him. 

7. That all things come from contemplation and are 
contemplation, both the things which truly exist and 
the things which come from them when they con- 
template and are themselves objects of contempla- 
tion, some by sense-pereeption end some by know- 
ledge or opinion; and that actions have their goal in 
knowledge and their driving-force is desire of know- 
ledge; and that the products of contemplation are 
Girected to the perfecting of another form and object 
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1 This ie one of the fundamental principles of Greck philcso- 
phical thought, hore given a special application. By making 
Dewpla the and of all pereption and action Plotinna abolishes, 
no doubt conssiously and deliberstely, Aristotle’s distinction 
betveen zparruc) and Üeoppcuc) emorfun or Biivou (op. 
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of contemplation; and that in general all active 
things, which are representations, make objects 
of contemplation and forms; and that the realities 
which have come into existence, which are representa- 
tions of real beings, show that their makers had as 
their goal in making, not makings or actions, but the 
finished object of contemplation; and that this is 
what processes of reasoning want to see, and, even 
before them, acts of sense perception, whose goal is 
knowledge; and that before them again nature makes 
the object of contemplation and the rational prin- 
ciple in itself, perfecting another rational principle; 
all these points are, I suppose, clear—some of them 
were self-evident, and the discussion brought others 
to mind. What follows, too, is clear; that it was 
necessary, since the first principles were engaged in 
contemplation, for all other things to aspire to this 
state, granted that their originative principle is, for 
all things, the goal! For when living things, too, 
produce, it is the rational principles within which 
move them, and this is an activity of contemplation, 
the birthpain of creating many forms and. many 
things to contemplate and filling all things with 
rational principles, and a kind of endless contempla- 
tion, for creating is bringing a form into being, and 
this is filling all things with contemplation, And 
failures, too, both in what comes into being and what 
is done, are failures of contemplators who are dis- 
tracted from their object of contemplation; and the 
bad workman is the sort of person who makes ugly 


Nicomachean Ethics A.3, 109: 2, 1139821-b4; N10, 
1179235 ff.), and makes the whole life, not only of men but 
the universe, philosophy in Aristotle's sense. 
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1 Law Mlee, Dodds; {Aw m, Kirchhoff HS: Prr, Cr; 
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+ Plotinus is here alluding to Parmenides fr. B3DK, which 
he quotes accurately at V. 1 10:8. 17. anc uses explicitly, na 
he does here implicitly, in support of his doctrine that the 
intelligible objects are not outside intellect, 
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forms. And lovers, loo, ure among those who see 
and press on eagerly towards a form. 

8. This, then, isso. But, as contemplation ascends 
from nature to soul, and soul to intellect, and the 
contemplations become always more intimate and 
united to the contemplators, and in the soul of the 
good and wise man the objects known tend to become 
identical with the knowing subject, sinec they are 
pressing on towards intellect, it is clear that in in- 
tellect both are one, not by becoming akin, as in the 
best soul, but substantially, and because “ thinking 
and being are the same," ! For there is not still one 
thing and another, for if there is, there will be some- 
thing else again, which is not any more one thing and 
another, Sn this must be something where both are 
really one. But this is living contemplation, not an 
object of contemplation like that in something else. 
For that whicl in something else is alive because 
of that other, not in its own right.? If, then, an oh- 
ject of contemplation and thought is to have life, it 
must be life in its own right [absolute and un- 
qualified life], not the life of growth or sense-per- 
ception or that which belongs to tha rest of the sonl 
For the other lives are thoughts in a way, but one is a 
growth-thought, one a sense-thought, and one a 
soul-thought. How, then, are they thoughts? 
Because they are rational principles. And every 
life is a thought, but one is dimmer than another, 
just as life [has degrees of clarity and strength]. 


2 Like E, R, Dodds ( 
éxewo with the received text, and the: 
reading Là» d:'éxetvo for Lav 71 àxetvo, wl 
appropriato sense. 


cit., p. 111) I can make no consc of 
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1 bopytorépa, Ficinus, H-S: érepyeorépa codd. 
? Myove Müller, H-S: Adyoyper codd. 


1 Bor the doctrine that Intellect in ite contemplation of the 
Onc necocsarily ces it as many and so becomes a multiplieity- 


in-unity, ep. V. 3[49]11; VI. 7[38]15. The view, however, 
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But thislifeis clearer; thisis first life and first intellect 
in one. So the first life is thought, and the second 
life though: in the second degree. and the last life 
thought in the last degree. All life, then, belongs to 
this kind and is thought. Bu: perhaps men may 
speak of different kinds of life, but do not speak of 
different kinds of thought but say thal some are 
thoughts, but others not thoughts at all, because they 
do not investigate at all what kind of thing life is. 
But we must bring out this point, at any rate, that 
again our discussion shows that all things are a by- 
product of contemplation. If, then, the truest life is 
life by thought, and is the same thing as the truest 
thought, then the truest thought lives, and eontemp- 
lation, and the object of contemplation at this level, 
is living and life, and the two together are one. So, 
if the two are one, how is this one many? Because 
what it contemplates is not one. For when it con- 
lemplates the One, it does not contemplate it as 
one:1 otherwise it would not become intellect. But 
beginning as one it did not stay as it began, but, 
without noticing it, became many, as if heavy [with 
drunken sleep]. and unrolled itself because it wanted 
yihing—how much better it would 
have been for it not to want this, for it became the 
second !—for it became like a circle unrolling itself, 


taken aere of the generaticn of Intellect as a fall due to the 
desire for selespression on a lower plene (cp. l. 34-30) is 

al for Plotinus in its pessimistic tone. Though In- 
ect is for him always inferior to the One ae usuelly thinks 
and speaks of it as altogether good and does not emphasise 
that its generation is a fall or declension, as he does in speak- 
ing of the generation of Soul from Intellect (op., e.g., III. 
7 [45] 11). 
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1 Cp. Plsto, Republic 509B9. 
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shape and surface and circumference and centre and 
radii, some parts above and some below. The better 
is the “ whence,” the worse the “ whither.” For the 
“ whither ” is not of the same kind as the “ whence- 
and-whither,” nor, again, the “ whence-and-whither ” 
the same kind as the “ whence " br itself. And, to 
putit another way, Intellect is not the intellect of onc 
individual, but is universal; and being universal, is 
the Intellect of all things. So, if it is universal and 
of all things, its part must possess everything and all 
things: otherwise it will have a part which is not 
intellect, and will be composed of non-intellects, and 
willbe a heap casually put together waiting to become 
an intellect made up of allthings. Therefore, too, it 
is unbounded in this way and, if anything comes from 
it, there is no diminution, neither of what comes 
from it, because it, too, is all things, nor of that from 
which it comes, because it is not something made out 
of pieces put together. 

9. This, then, is what Intellect is like: and for 
this reason it is not the first, but what is beyond it 1 
must exist (that to which our discussion has been 
leading), first of all, because multiplicity comes after 
-y; and Intellect is a number, but the principle 
of number, of this kind of number too, is that which is 
really one; and it is intellect and intelligible at one, 
so that it is two things at once. But if it is two, one 
must understand what comes before the two, What 
is it, then? Intellect only? But with every in- 
tellect its intelligible is coupled; if, then, it must not 
have ils intelligible coupled. with it, it will noL be 
intellect. If, then it is not intellec:, and is going to 
get out beyond the two, that which comes before 
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these two musl be beyond intellect, What then, 
prevents it from being the intelligible? The fact 
that the intellieible also is coupled with intellect. 
If, then, it is neither intellect nor intelligible, what 
canitbe? We shall assert that it is that from which 
Intellect and the intelligible with it come, What, 
then, is this, and what kind of thing shall we imagine 
it to be? For certainly it will be cither a thinking 
being or something unthinking. Well, if itis think- 
ing it will be an intellect, but if it is unthinking, it 
will be ignorant even of itself; so what will he 
grand about it? For even if we say that it is the 
Good and absolutely simple, we shall not be saying 
anything clear and distinct, even though we are 
speaking the truth, as long as we do no: have any- 
thing on which to base our reasoning when we speak. 
For, again, since knowledge of other things comes to 
us from intellect, and we are able to know intellect 
by intellect, by what sort of simple intuition conld 
onc grasp this which transcends ihe nature of in- 
tellect? We shall say to the person to whom we 
have to explain how this is possible, that it is by the 
likeness in ourselves. For there is something of it in 
us too; or rather there is nowhere where it is not, in 
the things which can participate in it. For, wherever 
you are, it is from this that you have that which is 
averywhere present, by setting to it that which can 
have it; just as if there was a voice filling an empty 
space, or with the empty space, men too, and by 
setting yourself to listen st any peint in the empty 
space, you will rereive the whale wice, and yet nat 
the whole, What is it, then, which we shall receive 
when we set our intellect toit? Rather, the intellect 
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1 kåxeî Kirchhoff, H-$!: xdxeiva codd.: t xdxetva H-S*. 


1 Plotinus could hardly make it clearer than he does in this 
passage that he is not a pantheish. He is argning here either 
against the Stoics, for whom the visible universe was both the 
totality of being and the supreme unity and divinity, or against 
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must return, so to speak, backwards, aud give itself 
up, in a way, to what lies behind it (for it faces in 
both directions); and there, if it wishes to see that 
First Principle, it must not be altogether intellect. 
For it is the first life, since it is an activity manifest 
in the way of outgoing of all things; outgoing not in 
the sense that it is now in process of going out but 
that it gone out. If, then, it is life and outgoing 
and holds all things distinctly and not in a vague 
general way—for [in the latter case] it would hold 
them imperfectly and inarticulately—it must itself 
derive from something else, which is no more in the 
way of outgoing, but is the origin of outgoing, and the 
origin of life and the origin of intellect and all things. 
For all things [together, the totality of being] are 
not an origin, but they came from an origin, and this 
is no more all things, or one of them; ! [if it is, it will 
not be of such a kind] that it can generate all things, 
and not be a multiplicity, but the origin of multipli- 
city: for that which generates is always simpler than 
that which is generated. If this, then, generated 
Intellect, it must be simpler than Intellect. But if 
anyone should think that the One itself is also all 
things, then citherit will be each one taker: separately 
or all of them together. If, then, it is all of them 
collected together, it will be posterior to all things; 
but if it is prior to all things, all things will be other 
than it, and it will be other than all things, but if it 
and all things are simultaneous, then it will not be an 
origin. But it must be an origin, and exist before 


onists who accepted the identification of the totality of 
z with Intellect, but did not see the need for the trans- 
cendent One. 
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1 soay Mras ct nuno Henry et Schwyzer: mâow oodd., H-S. 


1 Tor the application of the word Surujus to the Ono ao prin 
ciple of all things, ep. IV. 8 [6] 6. 11, aud VI. 9[9]5. 30. Tt 
should not be misunderstood as meaning “‘ potentiality " in the 
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all things, in order that all things, too, may exist 
after it. But as for its being each one taken se 
ately, first, any one of them will be the same as any 
other, then all will be confounded together and there 
will be no distinction [between them}, And so it is 
not one of all things, bul is before all thin, 
What is it, then? The productive 

things;' if it did not exist, neither would all things, 
nor would Intellect be the first and universal life. 
But what is above life is cause of life; for the activity 
of life, which is all things, is not first, but itself flows 
out, so to speak, as if from a spring. For think of a 
spring which has no other origin, but gives the whole 
of itself to rivers, and is not used up by the rivers but 
remains itself at rest, but the rivers that rise from it, 
before each of them flows in a different direction, 
remain for a while all together, though each of them 
knows, in a way, the direction in which it is going to 
let its stream flow; or of the life of a huge plant, 
w goes through the whole of it while its origin 
remains and is not dispersed over the whole, since it 
is, as it were, firmly settled in the root. So this 
origin gives to the plant its whole life in its multipl) 
city, but remains itself not multiple but the origin 
of the multiple life, And thisis no wonder. Or, yes, 
it is a wonder how the multiplicity of life came from 
what is not multiplicity, and the multiplicity wi ould 
not have existed, if what was not multiplicity had 
not existed before the multiplicity. For the origin 
is not divided up into the All, for if it were divided up 


Arislutelias sense: ibis rather (us translated hiere]'* productive 
power,” supremely active, not passive, a formlesmess pro- 
ductive of forms, not a formlessness which submits 
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rev v dave dowd, Towôro pérrot, 


pèr rà pnBev ro 
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1 dede ačroô H-S?: dy rote ačroô codd, HS1: durée oavroû 


Dodds. 
2 dor. . . Špaoıs del. Theiler et nunc Henry et Schwyzer. 
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it would destroy the All too; and the All could not 
any more come into being if the origin did not remain 
by itself, diferent from it. Therefore, too, we go 
back everywhere to one, And in each and every 
thing there is some one to which you will trace it 
back, and this in every case to thc one before it, 
Which is not simply one, until we come to the simply 
one; but this cannot be traced back to something 
else, But if we take the one of the plant—this is its 
abiding origin—and the one of the animal and the 
one of the soul and the one of the universe, we are 
taking in each casc what is most powerful and really 
valuable in it; but if we take the one of the beings 
which truly exist, their origin and spring and pro- 
ductive power, shall we lose faith and think of it as 
nothing? It is certamly none of the things of which 
it is origin; it is of such a kind, though nothing can 
be predicated of it, not being, not substance, nol 
life, as to be above all of these things. But if you 
grasp it by taking away being trom it, you will be 
filled with wonder. And, throwing yourself upon it 
and coming to rest within it, understand it more 
and more intimately, knowing it by intuition and 
seeing its greatness by the things which exist afler 
it and through it.! 

ll. And again, consider it this way, for since 
Intellect is a kind of sight, and a sight which is 
seeing, it will be a potency which has come into 
act. So there will be a distinction of matter and 
form in it, but the matter will be [the kind that 


+ Tho repeated vur in this sentence defies iauslatio 
suggests the intimate presence of the One both with the Forms 
which spring from it and the contamplating mind. 
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1 éxet(vos) Lheiler et nuno Henry et Schwyzer: éret codd., 
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exists in] the intelligible world:! since actual 
seeing, too, has a donbleness in it, it was, certainly, 
one before seeing. So the one has become two 
and the two one, For seeing, then, fulfilment and 
a kind of completion comes from the object per- 
ceived, bul it is the Good which brings fulfilment to 
the sight of Intellect. For if it was itself the Guod, 
why would it have to see, or to be active at all? For 
other things have their activity about the Good and 
because of the Good, but the Good needs nothing; 
therefore it has nothing but itself. Therefore. when 
you have said “ The Good " do not add a 
it in your mind, for if you add anything, you 
it deficient by whatever you have added. Therefore 
you must rot even add thinking, in order that you 
may not add something other than it and make two, 
intellect and good. For Intellect needs the Good, 
but the Good does not need it; hence, too, when it 
attains thc Good it becomes conformed to thé Good ? 
and is completed by the Good, since the form which 
comes upon it from the Good conforms it to the Gond. 
A trace of the Good is seen in it, and it is in the like- 
ness of this that one should conceive its true arche- 
type, forming an idea of it in oneself from the trace 
of it which plays upon Intellect. The Good, there- 
fore has given the trace of itself on Intellect to In- 
tellect to have by seeing, so that in Intellect there is 
desire, and it is always desiring and always attaining, 
bu: the Good is not desiring—for what could it 
desire?—or attaining, for it did not desire [to 
attain anything], So il is not even Intellect. 


1 For matter in the intelligible world, cp. IT. 4[12] 3-5. 
2 Op. Republic 50943. 
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3 aùr Dodds, H-S*: adroó codd. 
2 4j mod del, Dodds, H-S*, 
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For in Intellect tiere is desire and a movement 
to convergence with its form. Intellect is, eer 
tainly, beautiful, and the most beautiful of all: 
its place is in pure light and pure radiance! and it 
includes the nature of real beings; this beautiful 
universe of ours is a shadow and image of it; and it. 
has its place in all glory. because there is nothing 
unintelligent or dark cr unmeasured in it, and it 
lives a blessed life; so wonder would possess him ? 
who saw this too, and, as he should, entered it and 
became one with it. As certzinly, one who looks up 
to the sky and sees the light of the stars thinks of 
their maker and seeks him, so the man who has 
contemplated the intelligible world and obscrved it 
closely and wondered at it must seek its maker. too, 
and enquire who it is who has brought into being 
something like this, and how, he who produced a 
son like Tntellect, a beautiful boy filled full from 
himself? He is most certainly neither Intellect 
nor fullness, but before Intellect and fullness. For 
Intellect and fullness came after him; they needed 
to come into their fulfilment and intelligence; they 
are near to that which needs nothing and has no 
necessity to think, but have true fulfilment end true 
thinking, because they have them at first hand. But 
thal which is before them neither needs nor has; or 
it would not he the Good 


1 Phaedrus 25004, 
2 An oddly inappropriato vorbal rominizconco of Iliad III, 
342, 


3 Thoro ie an untranslateable word-play here oa xdpos (bay) 
and xdpos (saticty, fulness). 
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Introductory Note 


‘Tus odd little collection of notes (No. 13 in Porphyry's 
chronological order, but the numbering must be quite 
arbitrary: th» notes are unlikely all to have been written 
wb abou the sun bin), which Porphyry found among his 
master's papers and put together to make e ninth “ trea- 
tise” to complete his Third Ennead, on the whole adds litle 
to uur understanding of the thought of Plotinus. ‘They 
are quite disconnected. and each of them deals with a point. 
discussed moro fully elsewhere in the Enneads. The first 
and longest is, however, of some interest. In it wo find 
Plotinus reflecting on a problem much discussed in his 
school, that of the relationship of Intellect to the Form: 
which arises in the interpretation of Timaeus 39E. 7-9. 
And in the course of his discussion of it (I. 15 ff.) he appears 
to be considering with some sympathetic interest the pos- 
sibility of a subdivision of Intellect very like that which is 
reported to have been taught by Amelins,! and which 
he decisively rejects in his treatise Against the Gnostics: ? 
he certainly does not, however, commit himself to this, 
and at the end of the note seems to be putting forward 
his usual view that theze are three, and only thre, hypo- 
stases without subdivisions. 


Synopsis 


"The correct interpretation of Timaeus 39E. 7-9: does it 
require a subdivision of Intellect, or can we interpres it in 


1 Proclus, In Tim. I. 308.1-8. — ? TT. 9[83] 1.25, 
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terms of a single Intellect and Soul? (Note 1). We must 
unite ourselves as subjects of study are united in one dis- 
cipline and direct our united selves to the higher word 
(Note 2). Universal Scul is nob in place and unmoving, 
but individuals move and change, in a sense, and in so 
doing make their bodily images (Note 3). The One is 
everywhere and nowhere (Note 4). The soul is matter in 
relation to Intellect (Note 5). Iniellect at rest exists 
before our se‘f-thinking (Note 6). The One is beyond 
motion and rest, and transcends thinking (Note 7). Act 
and potency in compounded and uncompourded beings 
(Note 8). The Good dces not think, and is not conscious 
of itself (Note 9). 
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1, Timaeus 3E, 7-9. 
2 This view, which Plotinus here and elsewhere concictontly 
opposes, was at cne time held by Porphyry (cp. Life, ch. 18, 11, 


and Proclus, In Tim. I. 322. 22-4). It differs from that 
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1. " Intellect,” Plato says, “ sces the Ideas exist 
ing in the real living creature ” then, he says, “ the 
Maker plarned that, what Intellect sees in the real 
erse too should hi 


oi" 


T 
Intellect; for that which contemplates it is Intel- 
lect; so we skall say that the living creature is not 
Intellect, but intelligible, and that Intellect has what 
it sees outside iisell? So, then, it has images and 
not true realities, if the true realities are there [in 
the living creature]. For there, Plato says, is truth 
too, in real being, where esch ard every thing in 
itself is^ Now. even if the two are different from 
each other, they are rot separate from cach other 
except in so far as they are dillereni, Further, there 
is nothing in the stetement against both being one, 
but distinguished by thought, though only in the 
sense that one is intelligible object, the other in- 
telligent subject; for Plato does nct say that what it 
sees is in something absolutely different, but in it, 


Longinus, who made the Forms not only outside, but posterior 
to, the Demiurge (Proclus, Le... 
3 Op. Phaedrus 2410-E. 
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1 éxetvov del. Volkmann, H-S*. 


1 Thio may bo o micintorprotation, or carcloss roading, of 
Timaeus 3007-8. 
2 Timaeus 39E10-4012. The “four kinds" are gods, 
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in that it has the intelligible object in itsel£! Or 
there is nothing against [this solution]; the in- 
telligible object is also an intellect at rest and in 
unity and quietness, but the nature of the intellect 
which sees that intellect which remains within itself 
is an activity proceeding from it, which sees that 
[static] intellect; and by seeing that intellect it is in 
a way the intellect of that intellect, because it thinks 
it; but that thinking intellect itself too is intelligent 
subject and intelligible object in a diferent way, by 
imitation, This, then, is that which “ ined " to 
make in this universe the four kinds of living crea- 
tures ? which it sees in the intelligible. Plato seems, 
nevertheless, to be making, obscurely, the intending 
principle something other than those two. But to 
others it will seem that the three are one, the living 
creature which exists in itself, the intellect, and the 
planning principle. Just as in mary other questions, 
different people understand “ being three" in dif- 
ferent ways beeause they formulate the problem 
differently. We have dealt with the two, but what is 
the third, which “ planned " itself to construct and 
make and divide into parts the things seen by In- 
tellect in the living creature? Now itis possible that 
in one way it may be Intellect that divides, but in 
another way the divider may not be Intellect; for 
in so far as the things divided into parts come from 
it, it is itself the divider, but ir so far as it remains 
undivided itself, and it is the things which come from 
it which are divided—and these are souls—it is 
Soul which makes the division into many souls. This 


birds, fishes and land animals, one kind for each of the ele- 
ments, fire, air, water and earth, 
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yàp 76 dplory airo, drav Exp, diberat exetvov. 

‘H mdoa roy oB8cyod éyévero o082 Aber 
ota yàp jv órov: did rò cÓpa yemovicav 
werédapev ndr] 86 ovr ey T odpar: odd” ó 
IDárwv $qoí nov, åMà 76 copa els abrir. Ai 
À* Dae Zyovew 30ev—dard yàp puyfio—xal els d, 
kai xareAGetv kal perce Sev kal aveddeiv, 
H 8 det dvo é»  mégurev ebat poyi" rò B6 
egeks Tò má», olov cà mAqolov Ñ Tò $4? Arlo. 


1 Plotinus is kero very frecly interpreting Timaeus 25A. 
Porphry held that Soul was the Demiurge, and believed that 
this interpretation agreed with that of Plotinus (Proclus, In 
Mim. I 906. 99-207, 3); this paseago gives him come oupport, 
and, though elsewhere (IL. 3/52/18. 13, and V. 9[5)3. 26) 
Plotinus identifies the Demiurgo with Intellect, he makes it 
cleer that it is Soul which actually makes the visible universe. 
Intellect is only “tho true demiurge and maker ” in the senso 
that it eupplias Soul with the forme according te which it 
makes. 
2 Op, Timams 36D9-E1. 
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is the reason why Plato also says that the divisi 
belongs to the third ard is in the third, because it 

planned,” this—planning—is not the work of 
Intellect, but of Soul, which has a divided activity in 
a divided nature." 

2, Just as one discipline which is a whole is not 
scattered or broken into pieces by the division into 
the single subjects cf study, but each of these con- 
tains potentially the whole, which has the same 
principle and goal; in the same way, too, a man must 
prepare himself so that the principles in him a 
his goals, and cach as a whole and all togethe: 
directed to the best of his nature; s 
become this, he is there [in the higher world]; for 
with this best of him, when he possesses it, he will 
grasp thet [higher reality 

3. Universal Soul did not come to be anywhere or 
come lo any place, for there was no place; but the 
body came near to it and participated in it; for this 
reason Plato, too, does not say anywhere that it is 
in the body, but that the body was put into it.2 But 
the other souls have somewhere they come from— 
for they come from [universal] Soul and somewhere 
to go to, ard a going down and going about: con- 
sequently also a going up. But the [universal] Soul 
is always above, where it is natural for it to be: that 
which comes next to it is the All [the physical uni- 
verse] both the immediately neighbouring part and 
that which is beneath the sun. Whe partial soul, 


2 This extremely puzzling remarx may possibly be meant to 
exclude the literal, spatial moaning of‘ above "and to indioato 
thas all parts of the universe, the lower as well as the upper, 

re “ next” to scul. 
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xal jobeton épyera els adrd. 

4. Ids ofv è és wMjfos; "Or. ravrayoô 
ot yáp éosw Saou oð. llávra ov spo? oA 
oiv, páMov 8 mávra iq. Add wey yàp d 
uóvov navrayoð, airs dv dv rà zdv-a: eel 8 
kol od8apo0, TÀ mávra. yiveras uev OU. abróv, Ort 

5 movrayoô éxetvos, črepa Bè abroó, Šri ards 
odbajo$. Aud «l ody ode adrós uóvov ravrayoô 
nal ad apis modig «al olbupe0; “Ore Bet mpd 
mévri f» evor. Tdnpotv ofv Bet. ajrdv xal 
more ndira, oie elvan tà ndvra, & miei. 

5. The dese aden Se does Siar bras, 
Sparéy 88 ade) rév vobv elvan, dépucror vplv iBctv, 
mepuxviay 82 voety D otv mpbs voor. 

8. Nootvres udrudy Brénouev Smhovdri vootoar 
dou, À pevdolpeba dv rò voci. Et ov vooduer 
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then, is illuminated when it gocs towards that which 
is before it—for then it meets reality—but when it 
goes towards what comes afier il, iL gues towards 
non-existence. But it does this, when it gocs to- 
wards itself, for, wishing to be directed towards it- 
self it makes an image of itself, the non-existent, as 
if walking on emptiness and becoming mure inde- 
finite; and the indefinite image of this is every way 
dark: for it is altogether without reason and un- 
intelligent and stands far removed from reality. Up 
to the time between it is in its own world, but when it 
looks at the image again, as it were directing its 
attention to it a second time, it forms it and goes into 
it rejoicing. 

4. How then does multiplicity come from one? 
Because it is everywhere, for there is nowhere where 
itis not, Therefore it fills all things; so it is many, 
or rather it is already all. Now if it itself were only 
everywhere, it would itself be all things; but since 
itis also nowhere, all things come into being through 
him, because he is everywhere, but are other than 
him, because he is nowhere. Why, then, is he not 
only everywhere, and is also, besides being every- 
where, nowhere? Because there must he one before. 
allthings. ‘Therefore he must fill el] things and make 
all things, not be all the things he makes. 

5. The soul itself must be like sight, and what iv 
sees must be Intellect; before it sees it is indeter- 
minate, but ualurally adapted to intcllcetion: so 
it is matter in relation to intellect. 

8. When we are thinking ourselves we are, ob- 
viously, looking at a thinking nature, or our statement 
that there is thinking would be false. If, then, we 
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think, and think ourselves, we think a nature which 
is thinking; then before this thinking there is an- 
other which iz, «o ta speak, at rest. And there is, 
certainly, a thinking of substance and a thinking of 
life; so that before this life and substance there is 
another substance and life. These, ther, all the 
things which are activities caw. Rnt if the activities 
engaged in Uninking themselves in this wey are in- 
telligences, then our real selves are their intelligible 
object. But their thinking brings [only] the image 
of it. 

7. The First is the power which causes motion and 
rest, so that it is beyond them; but the Second is at 
rest and also in motion around the First; and In- 
tellect iz in the sphere of the Second,! for it ie one 
thing and has its thought directed to another, but 
the One does not have thought. So that which 
thinks is double, even if it thinks itself, and defective, 
because it has its good in its thinking, not in its being. 

8. Being in act is, for everything which passes from 
potency to act, that which is always the same as long 
as the thing exists; so that completion exists for 
bodice too, fire, for instance; but they cannot always 
exist, because they are compounded with matter; 
but that which is uncompounded and in act always 
exists. But it is possible for the same thing which is 
in act to be in potency in another respect. 

9. But the First beyond heing does not think: 
Intellect is the real beings, and there is movement 
here and rest. The First itself is not related to any- 
thing, but the other things are related to it, staying 


1 Cp. Pleta, Second Letter 312E3. 
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around it in th 
movement is desi 
conl st desire, it w 


rest, and moving around it, for 
; bui it desires nothing, for what 
ic the highest? Does it not, 
then, even think itself? Is it not said in a general 
way to think in that it possesses itself? It is not by 
possessing itself that anything is said to think, but by 
looking at the First. But thinking itself is also the 
che first, there is no 
need That, then, which 
produces this is beyond it, so thinking is second after 
that. Vor thinking is also not the primarily vener- 
able; all thinking is certainly not venerable, only 
thinking about the Good, so the Good is beyond 
thinking. But the Good will not be conscious of it- 
calf. What, then, would its consciousncss of itself 
be? A consciousness of itself as being good or not? 
Well, then, if it is of itself as being good, the Good 
exists already before the consciousness; but if the 
consciousness makes it good, the Good would not 
exist before it, so that the consciousness itself would 
not exist, since it is of the Good. What then? Is 
it rot alive either? No, it cannot be said to live, 
but if it can, [only in the sense that] it gives lifo. 
That which is conscious of itself and thinks itself 
comes second, for it is conscious of itself in order that 
in this actuality of consciousness it may understand 
iteclf. Therefore, if i 
self, it must have been unacquainted with itself and 
deficient in its own nature, and is completed by its 
thinking. So, then, thinking must be excluded from 
the Good, for the addition causes diminution and 
defect. 


ich 


fir 


becomes acquainted with it 
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